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CHAPTER I 

THE PRIZE OF HONOUR 

The great red-brick building of the oppressively new 
Board School, which overshadowed the meaner erections 
around it like a veritable Upas-tree of knowledge, 
designed to swallow up all smaller attempts at 
scholastic institutions, loomed darkly against a calm 
October sky. Usually at this hour darkness and 
silence reigned throughout the deserted building, 
except when a belated "school-keeper" moved about 
the lower rooms with a pail and brush or prowled 
across the playground with an earnest desire of dis- 
covering some mischievous boy concealed in the 
darkest comer ; for as yet^ Continuation Schools were 
not, and even the Recreative Evening Society had 
not penetrated to this benighted neighbourhood. For 
it was far away in the wuds of North London that 
the Linden Street School was situated ; and there is 
no place in London more neglected and less known 
to tne charitable than North London. At least, that 
was the case in the days when the Linden Street 
School was new. 

But on this evening of which we speak the school 
was lighted up almost from top to bottom, and a 
small crowd of children round the doors told its own 
tale. There was an entertainment and a prize-giving 
at the school, and the smaller boys and girls, who were 
not to be f^mitted^ pried enviously through the g&tea 
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as th^ beheld the elder scholars, and especially those 
who were prize winners, making their proud way to 
the large hall where the ceremony would take place. 
It was the boys' school only that was to be thus 
dignified that night. The girls had an entertainment 
of their own another day. Therefore the small 
children at the doors were occasionally reinforced by 
droves of elder girls, who said derisive things of their 
brothers and sweethearts when any of these favoured 
youths appeared within hearing. 

The master of the school, like many of his co- 
workers, was an enthusiast. He was a smallish man, 
with shaggy hair; his physique was poor and 
delicate, wa be looked as if some of his big rough 
boys could have swept him into instant annihilation. 
But it was mmourea that no master in the annals of 
the Board had ever achieved such brilliant success, 
both as a teacher and a disciplinarian. How he 
attained this result was best known to himself. It 
came probably from his quality of unceasing earnest- 
ness, his strong sense of justice, his ready kindness of 
heart, and — now and then — his inexorable severity. 
He was so much of an enthusiast that he bad of his 
own accord instituted evening classes for his boys, 
and taught all those whom he could get together on 
Sunday afternoons. Men and women who give their 
lives to the teaching and reclamation of children 
under their care with a self-surrender which is little 
short of heroic, and without hope of any great reward, 
aie still to be found in the ranks of the little-known 
but mucb-talked-of elementary teacher. And Mr. 
Andrew AUnut, with his shaggy hair sticking out in 
tufts all over his head, and his whole soul absorbed 
in the question of boys present and boys absent, was 
as much an educational force in his way as the head 
master of Harrow or Rugby. 

In the great hall on the first Hoor, there was a 
blaze of gas from the jets which flared at every angle 
of the red-brick walls with their stone arches and 
facings, all of which would have looked bare and cold 
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enough but for ihe pictures with which they were 
adome<L Chiefly highly coloured representations of 
animals and birds^ they gave a gleam of colour and 
life to the place ; and even the great maps of Europe 
and Asia took on a smiling appearance in the brilliant 
light. Benches for the boys and their relations, 
proud mothers and an occasional very heavy father, 
were arranged so as to fill up one half of the room or 
more ; the remaining space was occupied by a piano, 
a whitely draped table for oranges and buns, which 
the teachers had clubbed together to buy ; a smaller 
table laden with gaily bound books, and ornamented 
with flowers, and a semicircle of chairs for the dis- 
tingoished visitors who were expected. 

Mr. Allnut had a large mind. He was not content 
that the successes of Linden Street should be known 
to the little world of Linden Street alone. When the 
annual prize-giving came round — it was always after 
the holidays, by way of encouragement to intending 
pupils^the master of the school wrung, with some 
difficulty, the consent of the Board to an entertain- 
ment at his school, and looked about for distinguished 
persons to give away the prizes and say "a few 
words" to we scholars. The boys themselves were 
accustomed to recite and sing and play on these 
occasions, and if an amateur professional could be 
found to perform as well, Mr. Allnut was a happy man. 

On this occasion he considered that he had been 
exceptionally fortunate. He had secured the attendance 
of one of the School Board members, which was 
something like bringing a local divinity upon the 
scene; he was certoin of a good contingent of 
^ managers," and the member had promised to bring 
with him some of his friends and acquaintances, 
among whom was a well-known philanthropic lady 
of t^ue, who would distribute the prizes. Li fact, 
the evening was to form an epoch in the history of 
the school, and Mr. Allnut had enlisted the services 
of a DaUy News reporter, who was supposed to have 
well-nigh supernatural powers of making events public, 
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and who had promised his support because he was 
secretly in love with the assistant mistress of the St. 
Wilfred's Board School, who happened to be Mr. All- 
nut's sister, and was present on the auspicious occasion. 
So does love make the world go round even in the 
precincts of Board Schools and daily newspapers. 

The seats were crowded with boys and their rela- 
tions long before the clock struck eight; and Mr. 
Allnuty after fidgeting among his books on the prize- 
table as long as possible, chiefly because he was too 
nervous to look round and see the semicircle of chairs 
as yet unfilled, which had been left for distinguished 
visitors, became tranquil and dignified at the appear- 
ance of some of the local managers, who evidently 
thought that the entertainment could not possibly 
succeed without their presence. It is a weakness to 
which many people are prone ; and yet the world con- 
trives to get on very well without them when they are 
called away. The chairman of the managers was a 
man of repute in the neighbourhood ; he had something 
to do with furniture, and was rumoured to be well-oti, 
though not vulgarly rich. It was he upon whom Mr. 
Allnut relied to speak at length, supposing that the 
member or the lady of title should prove unequal to 
the occasion ; and Mr. Pidgeon, being popular in the 
neighbourhood, was a tower of strength, in spite of a 
little shakiness respecting aspirates. 

"We had perhaps better begin the proceedings," 
Mr. Allnut murmured deferentiidly to this great man, 
whose presence assured him of official support. 
" Blake, my boy, sit down near the platform — don't 
forget. Our best boy, Mr. Pidgeon; he will do us 
credit one of these days, won't you, Johnny ? " 

" Ah, ah," said the furniture dealer, not attending 
particidarly. " Hadn't we better wait for the ladies, 
Mr. Allnut ? If her ladyship does us the honour, 
you know " 

He would have been astonished to know how 
deeply he was hated at that moment by young 
Johnny Blake, the master's pet pupil, and the prize-boy 
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of the school. Johnny Blake simply glared at the 
little podgy man with a stoop in his shoulders, who 
tamed from him to talk about " her ladyship." Johnny 
was thirteen, and had been carefully taught by Mr. 
Allnat that to be clever was the greatest thing in the 
world, and that all men envied you and respected you 
if you knew more Latin and physics and mathematics 
than they did ; also that rank and wealth were but 
the guinea's stamp, and that a man was a man for a' 
that. Johnny hald taken it all in with a heart and 
brain on fire ; and he was the head boy of the school, 
with a prospect before him of winning one of the 
splendid new scholarships which had been opened 
lately to Board School boys in the higher grade schools 
of the metropolis; and he had heard a great many 
times that he was a remarkable boy — and yet Mr. 
Pidgeon took no notice of him, but turned away to 
talk about empty-headed dignities. The boy felt 
mortified; he was over-excited, perhaps, and over- 
strung, and his eyes filled with tears which he 
slipped behind the group of strangers on the platform 
to conceal. And no one observed him, for at that 
moment a rustle of interest spread throughout the 
audience as the soimd of wheels stopped short in the 
street outside, and a chorus of waiting and envious 
urchins at the gates set up a rather derisive cheer. 
The member for that division had arrived in the 
great lady's carriage, and in another minute would 
enter the crowded room. Johnny Blake's eyes dried 
themselves and glistened. He had a distinct curiosity 
to see the lady of title whom he affected to despise. 
As it was she who would present him with his prizes 
in a few moments, he had an especial and particular 
interest in her. It seemed to his young mind, full as 
he was of his own importance, that it would be a great 
pity if the lady did not prove herself worthy of the 
occasion. 

He was close to the door ; he felt the swish of the 
stranger^s silken garments, he caught the breath of her 
scented skirts as she passed by. 
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" Oh, I hope we are not too late/' she was saying, 
in the softly modulated tones which were more musicad 
to Johnny's ear than any he had ever heard before. 
" I should be so sorry if we were late." 

Johnny panted a little as he heard. What made 
the difference between this lady's way of speech, and 
that of the other women whom he knew? Why 
did not his mother and his aunt talk softly in 
that way? Even Miss Oakley, who had the girls' 
division, did not look and speaK like this. 

The crowd parted, the ladies began to take their 
seats, the men did likewise ; and then Johnny dis- 
covered that the party of visitors was larger than he had 
at first had eyes to see. Lady Cecilia Kingsford was 
accompanied by her husband — an insignificant-looking 
man, who was chiefly known as his wife's husband — 
by a friend or two who interested the boy very little, 
and by a boy and girl who interested him very much. 
For the boy was obIv a little younger, apparently, than 
Johnny himself, and the girl was the prettiest little 
fairy that he had ever beheld. But her beauty was 
of less interest to him than the bearing of the hand- 
some lad ; for Nigel Kingsford belonged presumably 
to a class with which John Blake was not very well 
acquainted, and which possessed for him, in spite of 
a boasted disdain for it, many of the characteristics 
of Paradise. 

Lady Cecilia was large and fair, with handsome 
features, and a still fresn and beautiful complexion. 
She had been a beauty in her youth, and with all her 
kindliness and freedom from afiectation, moved and 
looked and spoke like one who had been used to 
admiration. It was that consciousness of past beauty 
and present perfection in dress and manner which 
gave her perhaps that gently poised air of gentle satis- 
faction wnich yet was not complacency, and that un- 
ruffled sweetness of smile which formed so great a 
portion of her charm. Her curved lips, usually a little 
parted, were rosy, as in her first youth, and her eyes 
were blue and tranquil as the sea ; but the signs of 
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age were visible in her hair, which had turned white 
early, and which she had had the good sense to leave 
alone. It was, however, very elaborately dressed, and 
the white puffings and curls struck poor Johnny with 
a sense of absurmty. It was as much as he could do, 
as he told his teacher afterwards, to keep himself from 
laughing in the lady's fsMse when she gave him his 
prize. For which he was very properly reproved by 
the immaculate Mr. Allnut. 

The boy was a fine-lookmg little fellow in an Eton 
suit, and he looked curiously at the scene before him. 
Lady Cecilia had an idea that she was bringing up 
her son to the duties of his position as a future land- 
holder by taking him about with her to public meet- 
ings of an innocuous kind. Perhaps Nigel did not 
think so. At any rate, he did not seem particularly 
interested in the proceedings; and, to Johnny's disgust, 
presently produced from his pocket a scrap of wood 
and a penknife, and began to amuse himself and his 
white-frocked, &.ir-haired companion, by surrepti- 
tiously carving it into the likeness of a head. He 
was behind the row of speakers, and could therefore 
indulge in his pastime unobserved ; and Johnny, half 
croucming on the floor behind Nigel's chair, could see 
what he was doing without fear of discovery. To his 
delight, he found that Lady Cecilia's boy was so lost 
to all considerations of propriety as to be engaged on 
a caricature of Pidgeon the manager, and he could 
have chuckled aloud with glee as the representation 
grew under Nigel's hand, if he had not been afraid of 
betraying himself. He almost forgot that the moment 
for whicm he had been living — the moment of the 
prize-giving — was drawing near. 

^ John Blake ! " His name rang out in Mr. Allnut's 
clearest and most impressive voice. '' First prize for 
attendance — John Blake." 

Johnny scrambled up from his lowly position and 
came forward, blushing to the roots of his curly hair. 
Lady Cecilia regarded him with an almost awe-stricken 
interest. So this was the type of boy who, in the near 
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future, according to the Tory papers, was to dispossess 
the aristocrats of the land and seize for himself the 
ancient endowments of the country, leaving the old 
families destitute. How very interesting! Lady 
Cecilia was not a Tory herself ; she was by way of 
being an advanced woman, but even she was thrilled 
by the thought of all that Johnny represented. '' And 
he is not a pretty boy either, to look at," she said, 
dropping her eyeglass. But she gave him a gay- 
coloured book very pleasantly, and said a few words 
of praise and encouragement, which made Johnny 
blush more furiously than ever. Mr. Allnut was a 
little disconcerted. He had never seen Johnny at 
such disadvantage. But a boy of thirteen cannot be 
everjrthing at once, and Johnny, although the cleverest 
boy ever seen in a Board School, was undeniably pale 
and awkw€u:d. His appearance did not gain on Lady 
Cecilia, although she had to give six prizes, one after 
the other. 

And when she had said all she had ' to say, Mr. 
Pidgeon stood up and talked for half an hour or so 
on the text that '' It is better to be good than bad," 
as Browning sings; and he illustrated his remarks 
by illustrations from the lives of the self-made men 
of this century, and pointing to Johnny Blake as an 
example to all the school of what a boy ought to be. 
At which Johnny secretly shrugged bis shoulders, 
for he knew that he would be paid out next day by 
the big bully of the school for his cheek in taking 
the greatest number of prizes. And he was irritated 
because he heard distinct and repeated sobs from the 
front row of the benches where the parents sat; and 
he knew that a fond and shabby mother was crying 
out her heart in joy for her boy s success. As a rule 
he was fond of his mother, and behaved well to her, 
but the sobs disturbed his temper for the moment: 
he could not have said why. He was glad when the 
proceedings came to a close. The interest of them 
paled considerably when his period of glorification 
was at an end. 
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He returned to his seat behind Nigel, and noted 
that the caricature of Mr. Pidgeon was finished, 
although not^ in Johnny's eyes, complete. Johnny 
could carve wood with some facility — he did most 
things with facility. He knew that a few strokes 
more, such as he could easily make, would perfect 
the likeness, and his hand itched to get at the knife 
and the wood. Apart from the work, too, he noticed 
that the knife was in itself a desirable one. If he 
had a knife like that what results might he not 
achieve ! His precocious socialism broke into sudden 
flame. Why should one fellow be rich and another 
poor ? Why should not he have as good a coat, as 
good a pair of shiny boots, as magnificent a knife as 
this Eingsford boy ? 

The moment of temptation was at hand. The 
party of visitors was stcmding up to go, when Nigel 
dropped the knife. Quick as lightning Johnny's 
foot drew it a little nearer to himself and rested 
upon it. He had no clear intention of keeping it, 
but he said to himself that he wanted to see whether 
the bov would miss it. If he said he had dropped 
it — if he looked round for his property, then Johnny 
could pick it up and restore it to its rightful owner. 
But Nigel did not find out that he had lost it until 
he went to bed at night. 

And, in the mean time, Johnny had slipped the knife 
into his pocket; and the whole of his future career 
was probably decided for him there and then. 



CHAPTER II 

" FATHER TO THE MAN " 

There are streets and squares in North London 
which convey an impression of dubiess and dreariness 
such as you seldom find in any other part of the 
great city. They are not exactly "poor people's 
houses," although the persons who inhabit them are 
no doubt deadly and sordidly poor; but they are 
folk that call themselves " genteel/' and speak vaguely 
of '* better daya" They are all alike, these houses, 
with mean, yellow brick walls, narrow doors, one 
bow-window below, and one bedroom window above, 
and all with a narrow strip of garden before the 
bow-window, a gravelled walk and three stone steps, 
which are supposed to give quite an aristocratic air 
to the terrace. For these mean-looking rows of 
houses generally rejoice in the most lofty appellations, 
and are known for the most part as " terracea" And 
usually their occupants are in the habit of letting 
lodgings. 

In Alma Terrace, at Number 10, the lodgings were 
considered to be of rather superior quaHty. The 
blinds were always white, the windows clean ; there 
were geraniums in the bow-window, and a rose-bush 
in the garden. Mrs. Blake's rooms were held in high 
reputation throughout the district, and she was never 
without respectable tenants in her "apartments." 
But envious rumour said also that she was very 
"near"; that she and her sister. Miss Henrietta 
Bingley, did all the work of the house between them, 
and that they seemed bent on saving every penny. 

ID 
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But then it was remembered that Mrs. Blake had 
a clever boy, and that she was probably saving for his 
sake, so tliat the lad might have a good start in the 
world; and the gossips condoned her faults at this 
remembrance. Johnny Blake was well known in the 
neighbourhood. The prizes that he took at school, 
the good nature with which he treated his friends — 
for, to the end of his life, John Blake could always 
make friends when he wished to do so — the interest 
that Mr. Allnut took in him, and the condescending 
patronage with which even the great Mr. Pidgeon 
would stop in the street to ask him how he was 
getting on at school ; all these things impressed the 
popnkr imagination of certain streets in Camden 
Town. It began to be vaguely felt that Johnny 
was not a common boy, and that his mother was 
right to make sacrifices on his account. From this, 
rumour speedily proceeded to deduce the information 
that Mrs. Blake bad already saved a fabulous eunount, 
and that she meant to spend it in sending her boy 
to college and making a gentleman of him. But 
when questioned on uie subject, Mrs. Blake only 
shook her head and sighed. 

It was a few days after the prize-giving at the 
school, and Mrs. Blake, being temporanly without a 
lodger, was occupying her own front drawing-room, 
when she gave vent to an ejaculation of astonishment 
which disturbed her son over his books. 

" What is it, mother ? " he asked. 

"Why, it's Mr. Allnut," said Johnny's mother, 
who was a little woman, with a meek little face, 
where two weak blue eyes looked rather fearfully out 
upon the world. "It must be something about vou, 
Johnny, my dear. I 'ope you 'aven't been doin' 
anythmk you shouldn't ? " 

Johnny's face turned red. " If I had," he answered, 
with rather an injured air, "he would have let me 
hear about it before now, I think." 

** And why should you imagine he has done any- 
thing wrong, I should like to know, Sophia? " remarked 
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Miss Henrietta^ an elderly spinster with a forbidding 
aspect^ but the tenderest heart in the world, as 
Jonnny had often discovered — for his mother had 
some ghost of a conscience about spoiling him, and 
Aunt Henrietta had none. "And I wonder at you, 
making the boy's life a burden to him with your 
suspicions, and always accusing him ; but there's Mr. 
Allnut at the door, and we shall see for ourselves 
what he has come for. Johnny, what's the matter ? 
Why, bless me, the boy looks as if he were going to 
faint" 

"It's nothing," said Johnny, with white lips. His 
fiugers closed involimtarily upon the knife that Nigel 
Eingsford had dropped on the schoolroom floor. 
Inwardly he registered a vow, that never, never 
would he give it up. The dis^ace would be too 
terrible — and he had grown fond of the knife. Aunt 
Henrietta stalked solemnly away to open the door. 

Mr. Allnut did not appear to have come with any 
hostile intent, however, and the boy's colour came 
gradually back to his lips. The schoolmaster had 
noticed the look of terror on his face, and was saying 
to himself that here was a proof, if one were wanted, 
of the exceptional sensitiveness of the lad, of the 
acuteness of his perception& What ordinary boy 
would have changed colour in this way, simply 
because his teacher was calling upon his friends — 
probably with kind intent ? Mr. AUnut hugged a 
little private scheme to his heart, with the joy of a 
child over a new toy. 

'^ I have come to congratulate you, Mrs. Blake," 
Mr. Allnut began in his slightly formal way, " on the 
success that your son has adiieved in his school work." 

Johnny blushed to the roots of his hair with relief 
— and with something very like shame. Mrs. Blake 

S'ew timidly pink about the cheeks, and Aunt 
enrietta sniffed grimly— which was her way of 
showing pride. 

" I am sure it is very kind of you, Mr. Allnut," said 
the widow, faintly. 
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''Nonsense!*' exclaimed the more vigorous spinster. 
^ Don't talk such rubbish, Sophia. If it had been a 
kindness, Mr. Allnut would not have come." 

Mr. Allnut turned in his seat^ and regarded this 
outspoken lad^ with a stare. Mrs. Blake feebly 
murmured " Sfenrietta ! " in a deprecatory tone, and 
dried her eyes upon a rather ragged handkerchief. 
Johnny flushed deeply, and found his tongue at last. 

''You have no business to say that, Aimt Hetty,'* 
he observed, getting up from his seat, with evident 
agitation, which gave the schoolmaster real pleasure. 
" Mr. Allnut has always been most kind to me, and 
I'm sure I owe him everythink I am or ever shall be." 

He was almost crying as he spoke, and Mr. Allnut 
was not unaffected by this sign of his pupil's gratitude. 
*'I quite appreciate your feeling," he said, with the 
formality which sat upon him like a garment, in spite 
of his real kindness of heart; "but I should be 
gratified, my boy, if you would observe the laws of 
correct pronunciation, even at moments of the greatest 
interest and emotion. ' Something ' — not ' somethink,' 
John.*' 

Johnny coloured again, but this time in anger. He 
did not like to be corrected before his own people. 
He turned back abruptly, and a little sullenly, to his 
book, and left Mr. Allnut to continue his conversation 
with his elders. 

^ I have come to tell you, Mrs. Blake," he went on, 
somewhat condescendingly, '' that certain scholarships 
have lately been instituted for the benefit of boys 
whose parents are not perhaps able to pay their 
expenses at the larger City schools. These €u:e open 
to all Board School boys, and, knowing this, I ventured 
to let your son go in for the examination, Mrs. Blake, 
without informing you of the circumstances. I am 
happy to inform you that he has gained a scholarship 
at the City of London School, and I think I may go 
so far as to say that his fortune is assured." 

Mrs. Blake held out her arms to the boy. Mr. 
Allnut was glad to see that the boy fiung himself 
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into them with a cry of responsive joy before he 
tamed to the teacher and asked^ with glowing face, 
for further particulars. Mr. AUnut had had a feeling 
sometimes that Johnny was not sufficiently affectionate 
to the mother and aunt who had toiled and slaved 
for him so many years, and would have worked their 
fingers to the bone lest he should know the meaning 
of privation. But when he had taken his leave, after 
supplying the Blakes with all the information that he 
could give, and supplementing it with a promise of 
all the help which it would ever be in his power to 
give, then the widow's heart failed her a little, and 
she melted into tears. Johnny found her crying 
when he returned from showing Mr. Allnut out at 
the^te. 

'' What's the matter, mother ? " he asked, in rather 
an injured tone. " I don't see that you need cry 
when I have done better than any other boy in 
London. Mr. Allnut says so, and it isn't conceit for 
me to repeat it." 

*' Oh, Johnny, it isn't that I am not glad," cried the 
little woman. " It's because I feel that a separation's 
coming." 

" What separation ? " said the boy, a trifle peevishly. 
" I am not going away. There are no arrangements 
for pupils to sleep at the school that I know of. I 
wish there were. I don't mean that I want to leave 
you," he added rather confusedly, ** only that I might 
get on better if I were in the house." 

" Ah, that's all you think of," said Aunt Henrietta, 
grimly, " how you'll get, on in the world. It don't 
matter to you if your mother and me work ourselves 
to death for you ; all you think of is getting on." 

Johnny's face crimsoned passionately. '' Didn't you 
always tell me to try and get on ? " he cried. " Didn't 
you always say that getting on was the best way to 
show you that I cared for mother ? And haven't I 
done my best ? " 

" Oh, Hetty, my dear, don't you be so hard on him," 
said the widow, tearfully. " Of course he's done his 
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best^ for us as well as for himself. There's no gain- 
saying it, Johnny. We're right-down proad of you — 
aunty as well as me. Don't you mind what she 
says; it's only for a warning, and for fear you should 
be led astray. Now isn't it, Henrietta ? " 

Henrietta refused to be drawn in this way. "I 
won't say that/' she observed. " I've seen a deal of 
unhappiness coming out of divisions in families, I 
have. Boys an' girls setting themselves up above their 
station, and despising their mothers and their aunts — 
I've seen that, John Blake, and I don't want to see it 
again. Why, there was your own father " 

But a sudden look from Mrs. Blake silenced her. 
She set her mouth tight and said no more, although 
her words sent Johnny on an inquiring tack. 

" What about my father ? You scarcely ever men- 
tion him, and I want to know about him. Did he try 
to get on ? Was he fond of reading and books, like 
me ? What was he, mother ? Would he have been 
pleased that I had got this scholarship, if he had been 
aUve?" 

" I dare say he would, Johnny. But don't ask me 
any questions about your father, there's a good boy. 
It hurts me to talk about him — it always hurts to talk 
of people as is dead," said Mrs. Blake, throwing, as it 
seemed to the boy after reflection, a rather curious 
glance at her sister, and then lowering her eyes. 
** You may be quite sure that he'd be fine and proud 
of you, same as we are ; but we won't talk about him, 
there's a good boy." 

" When I'm a man/' said Johnny, valiantly, " I'll 
not let you work any more, mother. You shall be a 
lady, and live with me in a beautiful house, and do 
nothing all day long." 

" Bless the boy, what a heart he has ! " cried the 
mother, wiping her eyes. " You mustn't think of us, 
Johnny, my dear ; you must get on in the world, and 
be a great man, and then I shall not mind what I do 
for you. It'll be worth it all to me if you turn out 
well" 
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'* I should like," said the boy, with decision, " to go 
to a college when I'm old enough, and then write 
books, and grow rich, and make everybody think a 
great deal of me. Do you think I shall ever do that^ 
mother ? " 

" I'm sure you will, if you make up your mind to it, 
my dear." 

But not one word did she say, as some mothers 
might have said, about the finer ends of life, or the 
uselessness of worldly success without nobleness of 
living. She was not wise enoueh, poor woman, to see 
that in these things lay her son s danger, and that the 
day might come when she would gladfy have seen him 
a beggar and an outcast and an honest man, than 
prosperous and well-educated and a rogue withaL 
r^o ; such thoughts as these were far indeed from the 
mother's anxious soul. Nothing on earth would have 
convinced her that her boy was not the noblest as 
t^ell as the cleverest of boys. And indeed he looked 
it every whit. He had a fine open face, with thought- 
ful and rather dreamy eyes, waving brown hair, and 
singularly sensitive lips. To a physiognomist there 
was a hint of danger, of weaknet^s in those delicately 
moulded, sensitive lipa But there was plenty of 
intellect in the broad brow, plenty of will power, too, 
in the beautiful eyes to cause the danger-signal to 
pass unregarded by the many. The boy had a 
winning face, and for most people this was enough. 
Good looks, intellect, ambition — with these gifts there 
was surely much that he might achieve. And his 
mother firmly believed the world lay at his feet. 

When Johnny went up to bed that night he took 
out the precious knife that Ni^el Kingsford had lost 
on the night of the prize-givmg, and surveyed it 
ruefully. 

"I wish I hadn't never taken it," he said, with 
a relapse into the London vernacular, of which he 
was trying so hard to divest himself. '' I was a fool. 
But I can't send it back now. They'd take the 
scholarship away, maybe, and I'd lose all my chances 
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in life. What 'ad mother and Aunt Hetty say ? — ^and 
Hr. AUnat ? I wish I hadn't never meddled with his 
hlamed old knife ; but I can't help it now." 

Andy resolutely compressing his lips, Johnny put 
the kxiife back into its hiding-place, and tried to 
forget that he was beginning li& with the memory of 
a theft and a lie upon his souL 

It made him listless and unlike himself for a few 
days, however, and he was said to be not very well, 
and entitled to stay at home for a few days. It was 
daring this period of quiet that he made a discovery 
which had never dawned on him before. He came 
across a large family Bible, and found there the record 
of his name. 

"John Cuthbert Blake. Was I called Cuthbert as 
well as John ? " 

"Yes, my dear," his mother answered nervously. 
** It was your father's name." 

" It's a much better one than John," said the boy, 
quickly. " I like it much better. I shall call myself 
Cuthbert Blake. John Cuthbert Blake — ^it's like a 
name in a book." 

"I would rather call you Johnny, dear," said the 
wistful little woman, smoothing down his soft brown 
hair. He had very fine soft hair, and she was proud 
of it. But he shook off her caressing hand with some 
impatience. 

" Don't, mother ; I'm not a baby now. And please 
don't call me Johnny any more. It's not the name 
for any one who means to get on in the world. I'm 
going to be known as Cuthbert Blake." 

Mrs. Blake sighed and acquiesced. But Miss 
Henrietta held out for a long time against the change. 
She had a theory that the name would bring ill luck. 
In time, however, Johnny had his way. He was 
entered on the books of his new school as Cuthbert 
Blake, and his old haunts knew him no more. 

His mother also changed her place of residence, 
though not her name. A small legacy came to her 
about this time from a relative, and, acting on the 
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advice of Mr. Allnut and other friends, she left the 
vicinity of Camden Town and took a house in one of 
the quieter Bloomsbury squares. Here she let lodg- 
ings to a better class of person than she could hope 
to get in Camden Town, and it was reported among 
her compeers that she was making money. But every 
penny that she could make or save went to the fund 
that she was gradually accumulating for the benefit of 
her boy. By the time that he was grown up she 
calculated that there would be a nice little sum for 
him. And she was content to labour night and day 
in order that he might profit by her toil. 

And nobody guessed what would be the end of it 
all. And the years went by. 



CHAPTER III 



Nigel's friend 



The sanshine lay full and fair over the green lawns 
and glades of the gardens at Eling's Court, and the 
line old house itself glowed in the fight as if the red- 
brick was afire. The Virginia creeper which clung to 
half its side was red also, and caui?ht the last beams 
of the westering sun. aAd the wit windows were 
thowiog back an answering gleam. The shadows 
of the old beech-trees lay long and level on the 
lawn they bordered, and in their pleasant coolness 
two girls lounged in wicker chairs and talked at 
intervals, now and then casting glances towards the 
house as if they expected to see some one issue shortly 
from the side or garden door. One knows the look 
of expectation, the abstracted air worn when an in- 
teresting guest may appear upon the scene at any 
moment; and it must oe confessed that these two 
young ladies seemed little inclined to talk to one 
another at that moment. 

The two were singularly unlike each other. Clare 
Kingsford, the younger girl, was small and slight, 
¥rith masses of soft, Suffy, fair hair, almost too light 
to be called golden, heaped loosely round her delicate, 
blue-veined brow. Her eyes were golden-brown, and 
frmged with dark lashes, which ^ve a somewhat 
original, even a bizarre air to her beauty. Her 
features were delicately moulded, but expressed to an 
almost extraordinary degree the pride and fastidious- 
ness of the patrician surroundings of her life; her 
curved mouth was haughty, in spite of its aweeiueaa \ |^ 
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her eyes were a little cold, although they could soften 
to a rare tenderness on occasion. Her complexion 
was very fair, with the rose-leaf colouring which is 
like that of a child ; and her movements were curiously 
light and graceful. She was an exceedingly graceful 
and lovely girl ; yet there were some who contended 
that her beauty paled by the side of Anne Egerton, 
as the moon pales before the light of the rising sun. 

And yet Anne Egerton was no brilliant oeauty, 
whose photographs were in the shop-windows and 
whose portrait had been the attraction of last year's 
Academy. She was tall — much taller than Clare — 
but graceful exceedingly. Clare's movements might 
sometimes be brusque or capricious; Anne's were 
always a little slow and stately. She was pale, with 
the clear paleness of perfect health, and a skin like 
the privet-flower; her hair was black as night, and 
waved slightly over a brow as white as Clare's but of 
a broader and fuller sweep. Her fine level eyebrows 
were also dark, and looked as if they had been drawn 
by a pencil above the beautiful eyes — for indeed it 
was in the eyes that her chief beauty lay. They 
were of the rare shade of violet which is oftener seen 
in Ireland than in England ; and the sweeping lashes 
made them at times assume the blue blackness of the 
sky at midnight. They were strange eyes, full of 
thought and tenderness, with the veiled hint of 
mystery which enhances every charm, and it was, 
perhaps, owing to those wonderful eyes of hers that 
Anne counted her suitors by scores where Clare 
could number only half a dozen. Anne herself put 
this down to the fact that she was rich, and that aU 
the world knew it, while Clare was portionless ; but 
even had their positions in these respects been 
reversed, Miss Egerton would still most probably 
have had the greatest number of admirers, lor there 
was a greater charm of sympathy about her than 
Clare possessed. 

Anne was twenty-three, and had been sole mistress 
of a large estate since the day that she came of age ; 
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irhile dare was the penniless niece of Lady Cecilia 
Kingsford, who lived with her son Nigel at the old 
house of King^s Court, where they were Miss Egerton's 
nearest neighbours and generally saw her at least 
ODoe in the day. Anne was the great heiress of the 
ndghbourhood. Qossip said that she was sure, 
eyentually, to marry Kigel Kingsford ; but there was 
at present no sign of any such event Nigel looked 
upon her as a friend, and she treated him like a 
brotiier. A dose observer might have seen that 
Nigel's eyes were more apt to stray towards his 
cousin Clare than towards Miss Egerton. As for the 
two girls themselves, it was difficult to say where 
their roving fancies were likely to concentrate them- 
selves. They saw many visitors and went to London 
pretty regularly for the season, so that they were by 
no means the country girls that Clare sometimes 
declared herself to be. 

It was with peculiar interest that they awaited the 
appearance of Nigel that evening. He was coming 
home after a long absence abroad, and it was possible 
that he might bring with him his greatest friend : a 
man whose acquaintance he had made at Oxford, and 
whom he had repeatedly invited to his home, but 
hitherto in vain« It was of this guest that Anne and 
Clare spoke when they opened their lips to each 
other that afternoon. 

** Nobody in the world," said Gare, suddenly, as if 
she had been thinking over the matter for some time, 
* could possibly be so perfect as Nigel thinks this 
man." 

"It is not only Nigel," remarked Miss Egerton, 
with a little smile. 

'^ I know. It is most remarkable. I never thought 
the young men of the present generation were given 
to hero-worship. But nere is a case in point — pure, 
unadulterated adoration ! What Blake of Oriel does 
not do or think is not worth doing or thinking." 

Clare spoke with a slight flavour of irritation, 
which Anne noticed with a smile. 
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"He seems to have a veiy good infiuenoe/' she 
remarked gently. 

" Oh yes, I luiow ; that is just the reason why it is 
so remarkable. If he were a rowdy, drinking man 
— don't look shocked, Anne, if you please — ^why, then 
I could understand it: or if he were brilliant and 
wicked." 

'' He is brilliant, I believe/' said Anne. 

"Brilliantly clever; oh yes. But what is that? Book- 
learning does not go far with young men, as a rule. 
They hate the man who saps or grmds, or whatever 
they call it, like poison, as a general rule. Yet this 
Mr. Blake takes half the prizes in the University and 
hasn't a single redeeming vice. I am sure he is a 
prig; yet if he is a prig I cannot understand how it 
is that such men as ]Nigel and Mark HoUoway, and 
a lot of other men that we know, can possibly make 
a friend of him." 

"My dearest Clare, you talk as if Nigel and his 
friends belonged to the rowdiest lot in the Universitv; 
and that I am sure you do not believe. You would 
be very sorry to think that they could not appreciate 
real talent — and, in Mr. Blake's case, I suppose it 
amounts to genius. At least, Nigel and his friends 
think so ; and, it seems to me greatly to their credit 
that they like him so much." 

"I wish he were not coming," said Clare, almost 
beneath her breath. 

Anne looked at her in surprisa " That is not like 
you," she said. " Why should you be so prejudiced 
against Nigel's friends? Lady Cecilia is always so 
thankful that Nigel should have a friend who has 
influenced him for good as much as this Mr. Blake 
has done." 

" Oh, for good ! " cried Clare, in a contemptuous 
tone, and it seemed to her that this description of 
the unknown man did him no good in her eyes. Anne 
suspected that she felt it a liberty for any one but 
herself to have an influence over Nigel. 

For a time the two girls held their peace; but 
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f)resently Clare observed, '' There they are ! " and, on 
ooking up, the more equably-minded Anne saw two 
figures approaching from the house. 

Nigel led the way: a fine-looking, broad-shoul- 
dered young fellow, about four and twenty, with the 
handsome race and easy air which is characteristic 
of the prosperous English gentleman. Besides this, 
however, there was a touch of something higher. 
The features were refined, the hazel eye observant ; 
there was decision and intelligence, if not the highest 
intelleetual power, apparent m his countenance. It 
was a winning face, and a bright one ; and, in spite of 
a little grudge which Clare fancied she owed him at 
that moment, her eyes brightened, and her lips broke 
into a smile as he came forward. 

But Anne's eyes fell more eagerly upon Nigel's 
fiioid than upon Nigel himself. She had heard a 
good deal about this man — ^as, in fact, every one of 
Nigel's relations and friends had heard already. Blake 
of Otiel seemed to have bewitched a certain knot of 
young men at Oxford. He was a little older than the 
rest : so Anne observed at once, with a fancy that here 
might be the explanation of the matter ; but again she 
reflected that in some cases age did not always induce 
confidence among the young — indeed, it was apt to 
repel it No, it could not be age which had given this 
man such power over his fellows. She looked at his 
face for further indication of his capacities, and 
thought that she found there what she sought. 

Nigel Kingsford's friend was a man of twenty-eight 
or thirty : no mere boy, as she immediately discovered, 
but a fully-matured man, who looked as if he had had 
experiences which had ripened him before his time. 
He was slightly built^ and not so tall as Nigel, but his 
fijuely cut &ce, delicate and clear in every feature as a 
woman's^ compelled an attention whicn it did not 
seem necessary to accord to that of Nigel Kingsford, 
who represented, perhaps, rather a type than an in- 
dividuality. But this face was too striking to be 
passed over in that manner. It was thoughtful. 
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refined, strong : the calm, grey eyes showed power in 
every one of their cool, Sow glances; the beautiful 
curves of the mouth gave you the impression of a 
strength of steel. Yet it was not a cold face, with all 
its power; it was sweet in expression, and even a 
little dreamy. Anne prided herself in a quiet way 
upon being a little of a physiognomist, and she 
thought that there was only one fault in Cuthbert 
Blake's handsome face ; and that was a want — lust 
hinted at — of strength in the narrow chin. The 
intellectual faculties seemed to her to outweigh the 
moral ones. But probably that was what Nigel used 
laughingly to call one of Anne Egerton's fads. 

]^y Cecilia, the mother of Nigel, came out a 
moment later, and swept the new-comer with her eye- 
glass, much as the girls had swept him with their eyes. 
They were all eager, and a little curious, respecting 
this friend of Nigel's. Not only because he was 
Nigel's friend, moreover. He was the friend equally 
of Mark HoUoway, the newly appointed young vicar 
of the parish ; and from him they had heard details 
which even Nigel had not vouchsafed to impart. 
They knew,, for instance, that Mr. Blake was rich, 
although not of gentle birth exactly ; he had a brother 
who had been in trade, and other commercial relatives ; 
but the allowance made to him by these relatives was 
princely compared to that which either Holloway or 
Nigel had enjoyed; and he had used his wealth 
royally, not wasting it on trifles, but taking care to 
have the best of everything in his rooms, and lavish- 
ing it freely on those who needed help. All he did 
was in good taste, however. " There was nothing of 
the vulgar parvenu about him," Holloway had declared 
indignantly, in answer to some mischievous remark of 
Clare's. And then he told a story of the way in which 
Blake had assisted an undergraduate who had got into 
diflSculties, and they all agreed that nothing could 
have been more delicately and subtly managed — the 
only flaw in the whole business being one which 
nobody could have foreseen, by which the whole story 
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beeame known to the college, thereby enhancing 
Blake's reputation immensely, but unfortunately de- 
stroying tnat of the imdergraduate. Nobody, how- 
ever, could have evinced more sorrow for this turn of 
events than Blake himself. 

There was certainly nothing to find fault with in 
Mr. Blake's manner and appearance. He was im- 
maculately attired, without any trace of the loud taste 
which too often betrays the origin of a man who is 
not to the manner bom. His attitude was perfect ; 
he showed quite the right sort of deference to Lady 
Cecilia^ with a touch of increased animation when 
speaking to Clare, as if he had heard of her and felt 
more at home with her than with the others. Strange 
to sav, Clare did not like the manner. She secretly 
called it impertinent. To Miss Egerton he scarcely 
spoke at alL But he listened to any remark she made 
with a serious interest. The only thing which 
betrayed him a little was his accent He had never 
been able to rid himself of the very faintest of London 
twangs. It clung to him like a garment. He knew 
and bewailed the fact openly, attributing it to the fact 
that he had been left to servants a good deal in his 
earlier days, and that he had gone when very young 
to an inferior school. But although this explanation 
generally availed with men, he had already found 
that it was not so powerful with women. 

If his accent was bad, however, his remarks were 
in themselves irreproachable. He conversed with 
pleasantness and propriety. So that when Nigel 
took charge of him to the house at the first sound 
of the dressing-bell. Lady Cecilia observed, with a 
smile — 

^ Nigel's swan is a real swan this time, I think." 
** He seems to be a very cultivated man," said Miss 
Egerton. 

It was only Clare who broke forth passionately — 
** I don't like him. I wish he had never come to 
the house, Aunt Cecilia ; I believe you will be sorry 
yet for inviting him." 
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'* I am sorrv that you should have taken one of your 
causeless dislikes to him, my dear. He is a very 
superior young man, from all I hear ; and I am truly 
thankful that Il'igel should have such a friend." And, 
seeing that Clare slightly shrugged her shoulders and 
looked mutinous. Lady Cecilia added with more 
gravity, "And I hope, Clare, that you will not allow 
your dislike to Mr. Blake to become evident, as you 
do sometimes. I am sure that Nigel would be much 
grieved, if we did not all try to make his friend 
welcome." 

" I shall be civil ; you need not be alarmed about 
that. Aunt Cecilia/' said Clare, a trifle curtly ; " but I 
suppose I need not profess a liking which I do not 
feeL ' And then she quickened her pace towards the 
house — ^perhaps in order to conceal the fact that she 
had tears in her eyes. 

" What is wrong with Clare ? I do not understand 
her," said Lady Cecilia, with an aggrieved air. Lady 
Cecilia spent a good deal of her time in misunder- 
standing people. 

'*I tmnk she is practically a little jealous," said 
Anne, smiling. '' She has always thought of Nigel as 
her own particular friend and property, and it vexes 
her to see Nigel so wrapped up in somebody else." 

" But she will have to get over that," said Nigel's 
mother, a trifle less serenely than usual '* What will 
she do when Nigel falls in love ? " 

Anne did not know, but she thought that Clare 
would be very much surprised. It was only Lady 
Cecilia who did not see that Nigel and Clare were 
meant for one another. 

The evening passed oflT pleasantly. Mr. Blake 
turned out to be not only scholarly but artistic emd 
musical in his tastes. He showed the greatest dis- 
crimination when some valuable prints were sub- 
mitted to his judgment ; and it was discovered that he 
played the violin charmingly. There was a subtle 
shade of melancholy which stole into bis eyes as 
he handled the bow which almost startled while it 
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impiefised his hearers. Anne was haunted by his face 
as she lay awake that night, the strains of the music 
echoing through her brain ; she felt as though there 
were a secret behind it to which she could find no 
due. Lady Cecilia observed graciously to her son 
that his friend seemed to be a very gifted man ; and 
Nigel's face beamed with pleasure at the praise ; but 
Clare — Clare only would not join in the chorus of 
laudation, and answered coldly, when questioned, that 
she had no doubt at all of Mr. Blake's exceeding 
devemess — a form of commendation that Nigel did 
not like. 



CHAPTER IV 

A DEAD FACE 

" My friend. Doctor Perron, from the States of 
America/' said the Reverend Mark Holloway to Lady 
Cecilia. He had previously asked permission to bring 
his friend to King's Court; and Lady Cecilia had 
invited the cleric and his American friend to afternoon 
tea. ''Now we shall have a chance of seeing what 
Mr. HoUoway's taste in friends is like when he is 
away from the influences of the University," Clare 
had remarked, with some little malice ; but even she 
was a little taken aback by the appearance of Mr. 
HoUoway's guest 

To begin with, the doctor was far from young. 
He was a tall, grizzled man, with slightly stooping 
shoulders, and a splendid grey moustache. Mr. 
Holloway subsequently mentioned that Doctor Perron 
had served in the war. ''And seen some queer 
things, too, didn't you, doctor ? " he remarked cheerily. 
Mark Holloway was always a cheery young man, 
and it was evident that he wanted to draw the 
doctor out 

The doctor did not seem indisposed to accept the 

bait. He did not smile exactly as he sat down in one 

of the easy basket-chairs which were dotted about the 

lawn with an ultimate centre in the tea-table, but he 

crossed his long legs and looked straight before him 

with the air of a man gratified. When he spoke it 

was with so slight an American accent that his 

listeners were surprised. 

" I have seen some things which I hope none of you 
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here will live to see/' he answered. ''And I have 
gone through some experiences which none of you 
will envy me." 

"Do tell us about them, Doctor Perron/' said Lady 
Cecilia. *' We should like nothing better than to hear 
some of your adventures." 

But the doctor hesitated a little before he replied. 
* I find" he said, with perfect simplicity, ** that some 
elegant ladies both in England and America are apt 
to be a little nervous over some of my stories. Now, 
I wouldn't like to distress anybody, so if there is any 
person here who is inclined to nightmares or nervous 
affections of any kind " 

'' Oh, but there isn't/' cried Clare, laughing at the 
idea. ^ We all love horrors, if you are going to give 
us any. Please go on." 

"It isn't horrors," said the doctor, imperturbably. 
His sea-blue eyes gazed into space as if he saw things 
beyond the range of this poor world of ours. There 
was something of the mystic in Doctor Perron's eyes. 
"It was something in the past that I happened to 
have been talking to my friend Mr. HoUoway about. 
When I met him in the Engadine last summer, and 
learned that he was a minister of your Episcopal 
Church, I made up my mind to ingratiate myself 
with him as much as possible. I have already con- 
fessed this fact to him, so I feel no delicacy in 
alluding to it now. I had hoped that he would 
have permitted me to ascend the steps of his pulpit 
and give my views to a British congregation when 
I was in England; but it seems as though British 
institutions did not lend themselves to that way of 
manifesting the truth. In my day," the doctor con- 
tinued, unmindful of the sensation which he was 
producing among his hearers, "I have often been 
privileged to speak in a Methodist Church in the 
States, and my discourses have not been, I believe, 
without blessing/' 

''Our arrangements are different here/' said Lady 
Cecilia^ after a moment's pause, during which the 
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company sipped tea, and tried not to look amazed, while 
Mark Holloway fidgeted rather uncomfortably in his 
chair. " But we have meetings sometimes for various 
objects in our schoolroom. Is there any particular 
subject on which you wish to make your views known. 
Doctor Perron ? " 

'' Only one, ma'am — only one. It is the subject that 
I am more deeply interested in than any other, and 
I think I have a right to be. There is a Uttle story I 
could tell which would explain my interest, if it would 
not weary you to listen. It might make you under- 
stand what I mean." 

Mark crossed his legs and smiled. He was interested 
in the American's story, though he did not admit any 
of his conclusions. And he had wanted Lady Cecilia 
and Miss Egerton to hear it Whether Clare heard it 
or not did not seem particularly to matter to him. 

The doctor stroked his long moustache thoughtfully. 
It was quite plain that he thought very little of his 
hearers, and that his mind was fiEir away. He began 
his story in a low, quiet tone, his eyes fixing them- 
selves dreamily upon the furthest point of the horizon 
as he spoke. 

"It's a good many years now," he began, "since 
the war, and I find that English people do not re- 
member it, as a rule. To them it appears a consider- 
able time ago, and they hardly know how fresh and 
vivid all the events of it are to some of us. I was 
young then, but I haven't forgotten, and I misdoubt 
me that I ever shall forget. But that's neither here 
nor there. The point I wish to draw your attention 
to is one of international — I may say of universal 
interest. It affects you as well as me." 
' "^ He paused for a moment, and as he did so, a new 
listener came on the scene. Cuthbert Blake had not 
hitherto approached the little party ; but as he drew 
near. Lady Cecilia nodded to liim and smilingly in- 
dicated a wicker chair beside her. Blake, however 
with an apologetic bow, preferred to slip into a back 
seat, where he need not disturb any one nor look as 
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if he wanted to force himself on the others' society. 
** So tactfol of him I" Lady Cecilia remarked to her- 
self; and the doctor went on with his story. 

** I am a Northerner, and IVe heard tliat — curious 
enough — ^the English were on the whole more for the 
Soath than for we North. Now, that always seemed 
an odd thing to me ; but I ain't going to taik politics, 
d<m't you be afraid of that, it was only a little 
incident that happened after one of our big battles 
that my friend Mr. Holloway wishes me to relate. 
We had fonght more like devils than men all day, 
I reckon ; and there was a good many of us left 
lying around when the show was done ; and I was 
left for one ; and the Bebs, when they came to look 
for their dead, found me to all appearance as dead 
as a door-naiL Their doctor said there was life in 
me, however; so they carried me off the field and 
made me a prisoner of war. I was laid down on a 
little straw inside a tent, a sort of hospital-tent, as 
I found out afterwards, and I, with about a score 
besides, was left to the tender mercies of the most 
unmitigated ruffian that I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting. And I'm sorry to say to you, ma'am, that 
he was an Englishman." 

" For the sake of my country I am sorry to hear 
it, too. Doctor Perron," said Lady Cecilia. **But 
I am afraid there are black sheep among every race 
of men." 

* Right you are, ma'am. But I must explain that 
this Englishman was, of all the Britishers I ever met, 
out and above the worst. More than that : I've met 
many men of many nations, and I never met with 
one man who was his equal for villainy. I speak 
seriously, and I know what I'm saying. That malP*. 
Black, as he called himself, though I don't believe 
that it was his own name, was black by nature to the 
very depths of the Infinite." 

He paused a while, ruminating and shakiujg his 
head, as though oppressed by the very recollection of 
such wickedness ; and finally Lady Cecilia had to put 
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in a leading question before he recovered himself 
sufficiently to go on. 

"Treat me badly? Well, I don't know that he 
did/' said the doctor, rather abstractedly. "It was 
his ways with the other patients that I don't like to 
remember. I've laid awake at night trying to count 
up how many folk that man must have killed — 
murdered, that's the right name for it. He would 
rob them of their rations and their blankets ; he would 
throw away their medicines because it was too much 
trouble to give them; he would have cut a man's 
throat for sixpence." 

"I am sure you interfered," said Anne Egerton, 
leaning forward and speaking in a voice which had 
an unaccustomed thrilL 

The doctor turned and looked at her. " That's so," 
he answered slowly. "I did interfere; and, but for 
the special mercy of God, I should have lost my life 
in doing it But there was a work for me to do upon 
earth, and I was preserved." 

There was again a little silence, which, this time, 
nobody cared to break. It was the doctor who re- 
sumed, his blue eyes brightening, his lean cheek 
showing a touch of colour, as he proceeded with his 
tale. 

" Well, ladies and gentlemen, mine is a plain tale, 
and I must not weary you too much over it. What 
happened was this. One day, my feelings got the 
better of me, and I spoke out. I told this man Black 
the things that I had seen, and I swore to report 
them all to the officer in command. He turned green 
with rage and fear, and for a few moments I could see 
that he trembled. Then a very ugly look came into 
his eyes, a look that meant murder, as sure as I am 
here to-day. * Report me ? ' he said. * You'll not 
have the chance, captain.' And then I knew that 
he did not mean to let me live to tell the tale." 

Anne drew a long breath. Lady Cecilia laid down 
her knitting, but more out of deference to the interest 
that was reflected in her visitor's eyes than for any 
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stroDg feeling of her own. Lady Cecilia had heard 
too many strange stories in her life to be particu- 
lariy excited by anything new, especially when the 
end of it was, as in this case, a foregone conclusion. 
Doetor Perron was still alive: there was no doubt 
about that. 

^ There were three hours to spare. I could not use 
my hand, I could only trust to my powers of speech. 
I lay and watched him, wondering how he intended 
to pat me out of the way. I refused the food and 
drink he brought me, and I thought I saw a gleam 
of disappointment in his eyes. Then — I can hardly 
explain it — ^but I felt a terrible change coming over 
ma I ^rew sick, blind, deaf I It seemed to me that 
my last hour was near. And the one thing that I said 
to myself was that I had been poisoned by that brute in 
human form, and that I should never have the chance 
that I had longed for, of saving my poor wounded 
eomrades. I have some reason to think that I was 
unjust in that supposition, and that whatsoever his 
intentions had becod, he had not had time to put them 
into practice. I lapsed into insensibility, and knew 
no more for many hours. When I awoke I found 
that I was with the dead." 

''With the dead?" exclaimed Lady Cecilia, recoiling. 

* With the dead, madam. The man beside me was 
undoubtedly dead. I was one of a row of bodies 
laid out for burial. I lay still and tried to remember 
when I died. I was not afraid. It seemed to me 
that the last moment had come and gone. I some- 
times think that it was so ; that I hs^d died in very 
truth, and was recalled in order to give the world the 
benefit of my experience. For who knows whether 
we die only once ? There are some among us who, 
I firmly believe, will be proved at the Last Day to 
have been twice dead." 

** The man is a lunatic," said Lady Cecilia, in the 
vicar^s ear. 

''No; only an enthusiast, I assure you. Let him 
finish his tale." 
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The doctor had not noticed the interruption. 
" I lay and waited for the Angel Gabriel," he said 
quietly. " I supposed he'd be along with his trumpet 
presently. There came a blinding flash of light to my 
eyes^ for they were not quite shut ; and I saw some 
one come in at the door. It took me a minute or 
more before I could realize that it was Black, my 
enemy, and that I was still in this vale of tears. Such 
a wave of anger came over me at the sight of him 
that I wanted to scream out his name with curses. 
And then I found that I could not make a sound or 
move a finger. I was in a trance of a kind : a trance 
in which I was perfectly conscious of all that was 
done or said around me, but in which I could not 
make the ghost of an attempt to release myself. I 
was bound hand and foot by worse than the chains 
which man could put upon me : I was laid out ready 
for the grave, all thinkmg me dead ; and I had an 
awful death to look forward to. In that hour, friends, 
I went down to hell and knew the misery of the 
damned— you will excuse the word under the circum- 
stances, I trust ? — I was indeed without hope in the 
world. And I was young then and had the blood of 
youth in me. It seemed to me that no hell could 
have been worse. 

** I tried to move ; but I could not stir. I dimly saw 
my enemy walk up to me and stare into my face. I 
tUnk that even he had been startled by my apparent 
death. He bent down until his £Etce ahnost touched 
mine — thrusting the light of the candle full into my 
face. Then, I think, the horror of the situation caused 
me to make some slight movement — some sign of life. 
The man was a coward, as most cruel men are. He 
dropped the light in his hand, and fled, screaming, into 
the darkness outside. Where he went I do not Imow. 
But his cries called up the camp. In five minutes 
half a dozen men were in the outhouse where I lay. 
Nobody knew what had happened, mind you. But 
one man had the sense to guess that Black's fright 
might have been caused by some sign of life among 
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the doBen ooipses that had been laid there that af ter- 
iiooii,and of his own accord he went the round of them ! 
And when he came to me, God knows if I did not 
make an agonizing effort to let him see what was 
amiaB. Bat I could not move ; and after a moment, in 
which he recognized me and called me by name, he 
got up, shaking his head, and left me to my fate.'' 

^Botyou escaped — ^you escaped!" cried Anne, as 
if there were any possible doubt of the fact. 

" I escaped — ^thank God," said the doctor, slowly. 
*For at dead of night some new strength came to me, 
and I rose up and made my way to the hospital-tent, 
with some idea of strangling the man who left me to 
dia He was not there, of course. But a different 
man was — a man with idl his wits about him — and he 
called up the doctor, and between them they brought 
me back to the life that I thought I had lost for ever. 
And that was my strange experience, madam, of the 






''And the man— Black?" said Anne. "Was the 
wretch caught ? " 

"Never. He vanished completely. We thought 
thai perhaps he even committea suicide in the height 
of his terror. Men like him are sometimes overcome by 
the visitation of GUxl when they look not for it. And 
as for me, I saw my work before me." 
Your work. Doctor Perron ? " 
My work," he answered seriously. " I have ever 
mnee that day given my best efforts to the formation 
of a society for the prevention of premature burial. 
I am convinced that out of the population of Europe 
no less than three-tenths " 

He did not complete his sentence. Lady Cecilia 
saddenly uttered a little shriek, and begged faintly to 
be taken from the scene. Doctor Perron's story had 
been quite too much for her. She could not bear any 
further suggestion of the horrible. So, by the help of 
Nigel's arm, she was conducted to the house, and the 
little party on the lawn broke up in some confusion. 

Tkxjwt Perron, slightly bewildered, and not at all 
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gauging the enormity of his offences, had risen, with 
the others, to his feet ; and it was only then that his 
eye fell upon Cuthbert Blake, who was a little removed 
from the rest of the party. .To say the Doctor started 
would hardly express the convulsion of astonishment 
that for a moment seemed to shake the American's 
spare form. 

** Good God ! " he gasped ^ Have I brought him 
from the dead ? " 

He was staring open-mouthed at Cuthbert, who re- 
turned his gaze with almost a sardonic smile. 

'' May I ask, sir," he said, in almost a defiant manner, 
" why your feelings seem to be disturbed when you 
look at me ? " 

The doctor grasped his friend Holloway by the 
arm, '* Am I dreaming ? ** he said, in a low hoarse 
voice. ** Or has the dead come back ? For there he 
stands, as I saw him last, when he thought that I had 
died ! " 

He pointed at Blake, whose face turned suddenly 
white with anger. ''You must be mad, sir," he 
exclaimed sharply. 

The doctor lowered his head. "I beg pardon — I 
beg pardon," he said, in a tone of abject apology. " I 
was deceived by a passing likeness — ^a trick of light 
and shade. Of course there can be no connection. 
Sir, I apologize from the bottom of my heart" 

Cuthbert Blake accepted the apology with his accus- 
tomed grace of manner ; but it was noticed that he 
looked white and a trifle angry for the rest of the 
day. 



CHAPTER V 

THE doctor's views 

''My dear doctor, what possessed you?" inquired 
Mark HoUoway. 

He had got his guest safely away from King's 
Ckmrt^ and was sitting with him at the open window 
of the Vicarage study. The roses which clustered 
iboat the walls sent up a sweet fragrance, and in the 
purple twilight, the distant lights of the Kingsfords' 
great house gUmmered like evening stars. It was 
often a pleasure to Mark Holloway to look at the 
Kin^s Court lights, though Heaven knows why they 
ahodd have given him any satisfaction. But most 
of hb have private reasons for our own particular 
joys. 

It was after dinner — a simple meal at the Vicarage, 
whieb did not last very long; and the two men were 
enjoying the pipe of peace in the soft summer air and 
taUong over the events of the day. Mark has just 
given vent to the exclamation recorded, and in reply 
to it^ tiie doctor took his pipe out of his mouth for a 
minute or two and looked nard at his interlocutor. 

Then he said, in a peculiarly soft and quiet voice, 
^ I don't quite understand you." 

** I mean about Blake," said Mark, colouring a little, 
as though he had gone too far. " I have wanted to 
ask you ever since, if you don't mind, what was the 
reason why you were so startled at the sight of 

"Well, I thought I made mvself considerable 
dear," said the doctor, reflectively. "It was the 
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likeness, of coarse. Did I not say so ? The likeness to 
that accursed fiend in human shape, John Black, who 
murdered us wholesale in the war. I apologized 
afterwards, because I reckoned that it was plajring it 
low down on an innocent youth to charge him with 
a likeness to that misbegotten devil, way down old 
Virginny." 

"After all these years," said Mark, who really 
wanted to know what was in the doctor's mind, '' I 
shouldn't have thought that you could be so sure 
about a likeness." 

" I'm never mistaken in a likeness," returned the 
older man, immovably ; '' and when I am you can 
clap me in an asylum or a poor-house and get rid of 
me. I can only say that in the young man whom I 
saw this afternoon, I recognized the exact reproduc- 
tion — a little younger, of course — of the ru£5an whom 
I had previously described to you." 

"That is very remarkable," murmured Holloway, 
puffing vigoroudv at his pipe. 

"Yes; I thought so myself," said the doctor. "But 
there is no doubt of it Features, hair, eyes, colour- 
ing in general— all the image of Jack Black. Must 
be a relation." 

" Impossible," said Mark, ^nuinely shocked by the 
idesii " Perfectly impossible. ' 

The doctor's blue eyes blinked a little. Then he 
said, " Why impossible ? " 

<< Well," said Mark, rousing himself up as if to face 
the situation, *' because, to begin with, the names are 
difierent, and Blake had no relative called Black." 

" Tou don't give me that for a reason seriously, do 
you ? " asked his friend, watching the smoke from his 
pipe as it flickered up against the stainless evening 

" Well, no, I don't," said the vidar of the parish, 
with good-humour. "I am aware that men some- 
times change their names. But — oh well, Blake 
belongs to a difierent stratum of society altogether. 
He was at Oriel with us : he has plenty of money — 
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and knows how to spend it, which is not bo easy 
a thiogas it seems." 
" That's 30. Where does ha come from ! " 
It was Mark's turn to pause. He answered halt- 
ingly. 

" I can't tell yon where he was bom and raised and 
^ that sort of thing. Bat he has talked to as a good 
deal about his people. He never sets up to Ira a man 
of family ; that was why some of us took to him at 
once ^0 much. His brother and his nncle are in 
trade : I know that." 

" Name and places of business I " 
"Oh, confound it, doctor, you are too precise," sud 
Mark. "No doubt I have heard them a thousand 
times, but I don't remember them on the spur of the 
moment. I know that they must have made him a 
very good allowance. He used to grumble sometimes 
at what he called their shabbinesa ; but I know that 
few of us got so much from our people as be did from 
these commercial folk of his. We \ised to say that 
it was he that had the luck." 

"He had plenty of money, you say?" Doctor 
Perron asked. He looked as if there were a problem 
to be solved, and he was engaged in working it out 

" Plenty," said Mark, with assurance. Then, another 
memory rising, he laughed aloud. "He was an un- 
common bad majiager, for all that. Many a time I 
have seen him stone-broke, and b^;ing one of us to 
lend him a fiver. I've got him out of a hole half a 
dozeu times in that way, though, as I used to tell 
him, if I had an allowance like his I should never 
overdraw." 

"And you always got it back ? " 
Mark drew himseu up rather stiffly. " My dear 
doctor, of course we were men of honour." 

The doctor's lips moved for a second as if he were 

going to say something of which he thought better 

afterwards, for he kept a profound silence, and let his 

host continue. 

" We had some queer pranks in Uiose days," said 
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Mark, laughing fireely as one who had found a safe 
subject, and loved to expatiate upon it. ''We all 
expressed a great disdain and contempt for money ; 
we scorned i3l class distinctions. We even went so 
far at one time as to profess a readiness to have all 
things common, like the early Christians — except 
that there was not much Christianity among us, I am 
afraid — and we had a common purse into which we 
all dipped on occasion." 

•'Did the plan work?" 

"Well, for a time; then there was some trouble 
about one of the scouts, and the thing dropped. We 
left our money about in such a promiscuous way 
that there was naturally some temptation for the 
servants." 

" You mean, then, that in the upshot you found you 
had a thief among you ? " 

" Good heavens, no I " said Mark, recoiling, with a 
look of perplexity and dismay. " I did not say that 
— excuse me, doctor — the thief was not among tw, 
don't you see? — it was one of the servants. We 
fastened it upon the right man, thanks to Blake's 
acuteness ; but we did not prosecute. Nigel Eingsford 
wanted very much to prosecute, for the sake, as he 
said, of society at large, but Cuthbert was all for 
peace and charity. To be turned off was as bad as 
imprisonment for a man of that kind, he said ; and 
I'm inclined to think he was right, for I heard after- 
wards that the man had fallen into bad ways and 
become a confirmed drunkard. I did my best to find 
him out and see whether I could do anything for him ; 
but Blake had been before me." 

" Oh, Blake was before you, was he ? " said the 
doctor, absently. 

Mark wanned to the task of praising his college 
friend. 

"It was always so; whenever we wanted to do a 
thing that was kind or charitable, you know, we 
found that Blake had done it first. He was a good 
sort, although he was most unorthodox. But he 
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J^^. mo« jraca^I cl-rity a». .net p««be„ 

• H'm,** said the doctor. " Don't go back on your 
miiehing-orders, sir." 

•I don't — ^I don't," cried the young clergyman, 
eagerly ; "it is only that I want you to see what a fine 
feUow he was. I have known him sit up all night in 
a poor man's cottage and help to nurse the sutierers, 
out of sheer sympathy and kindnesa I've known 
him carry soup to the poor with his own hands when 
he couldn't get any one else to do it. And when any 
of his fiiends were ill, there was nothing he would not 
do for them. I'm afhdd, doctor, that this unfortunate 
resemblance between him and a scamp has prejudiced 
yon a little against him ; but I assure you that there 
was not a man who knew Blake who would not have 
done anything in the world for him — died for him, 
maybe, if he had needed it." 

'He's fortunate in his friends, anyway," replied the 
American* "You don't often hear language of that 
kind among men, nowadays. I won't deny but what I 
was feeling a little prejudice against the young man 
on account of this Ukeness, for, say what vou like, it 
ain't a thing that has no meaning, you believe me — 
bat Fm willing to take him on your testimony but 
for one thing, and that's a thing you said to me your- 
self just now." 

" What was that ? " Mark asked wonderingly. 

He was surprised by the answer. "Sir, it was 
what you said concerning Christianity. I understood 
you to imply, sir, that Mr. Blake, your friend, was not 
a believer. 

"Certainly," said Mark, not without shame. 
"Blake is an agnostic, in the common sense of the 
word, like so many young men of the present day. 
For a short time, I — I was tempted to share his views, 
but, as of course yon will infer by my present position, 
I kept my fcdth after considerable searchings of heart 
on the subject." 

" About yourself I have nothing to say," remarked 
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the doctor. " I know you for a devout man, without 
hypocrisy. But I tell you plainly, that I have no 
real trust in the goodness of men who have no £aith ; 
and although you speak much of your friend as a 
moral and worthy man, I must say that an acceptance 
of the tenets of our religion would do more to re- 
instate him in my eyes than all your stories of his 
charity. I am aware that this is an old-feushioned 
view," he added, not without feeling ; ^ but it is the 
one in which I was brought up, and one j&om which I 
have never chosen to depart It has always been a 
means of grace to me to know that the word agnostic, 
which seems to have such a fascination for some 
people, can be translated into another tongue as 
ignoi'amua. It doesn't sound so well in that con- 
nection, does it? But there, you will say I am 
preaching again, as I used to do in the States, and that 
ain't my business now. No, sir. What I preach now 
is the preservation of the body, not of the souL 
Seems to me that we were meant to prevent it at 
least from bein^ buried before its time." 

" I agree wiui you there," said Mark, smiling with 
some sense of relief as the doctor changed the subject ; 
" but I do not quite fathom your motives for springing 
that rather terrible story of yours upon the visitors 
and residents at King's Court before you knew 
whether they were prepared to hear it" 

" Didn't you mean me to tell it, then ? I thought 
that was what we went to the house for," 

"Well," said Mark, laughing in spite of himself, '4t 
was my ultimate object But I wanted you to be 
more diplomatic, to lead up to the matter, as it were, 
and then to introduce the gruesome by d^ees." 

''I'm afraid I ain't much of a diplomatic hand," 
replied the doctor, with curious simplicity. " I believe 
in truth-speaking and in nothing else." 

Once again, Mark looked a trifle confused. '* Why, 
so do I. At least I always took it for granted that I 
did. Tou see things in a different light out there, 
perhaps, doctor ? " 
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* I guess not/' said the doctor, with a smile which 
made his lean and ragged fisu^ suddenly beautiful. 
^I goesB the truth's pretty much the same all over 
iha world. But since we are inspecting our motives 
and all that sort of thing, will you just tell me, once 
and for all, why you wanted me to sling off that old 
yam of mine or any other yam on those elegant ladies 
whom we visited tnis afternoon ? " 

*'YoaVe a right to ask, doctor,** said Mark, more 
gravely than bw)re. ^ Til tell you why. I believe 
yoa are right, and that we do not take sufficient pre- 
cantiona against premature burial. I thought at any 
lafte that we might inaugurate a little branch of the 
aodety that you are starting in our village ; and it 
seemed to me that it would be a good thing if we 
ooold have interested some of the local magnates in 
the scheme. Owing to my bad management, and 
your sniprise at the sight of poor old Blake, I'm afraid 
we have Durked the matter for the present, but some- 
thii^ may come of it by-and-by." 

" It was the ELing's Court people whom you hoped 
to influence, I suppose? But you could get your friend 
Nigel here, and we could talk to him privately." 

** It is not Nigel who is so important," said Mark, 
with a slight qmver of the voice. " It is Miss E^erton 
who counts for iax more in the neighbourhood than 
he does. You see, Nigel is still to some extent de- 
pendent on his mother, and also he is very much 
away firom home, while Miss Egerton is always here, 
is popular and charitable, and would carry half the 
county with her." 

''I noticed that you wished Miss Egerton to listen 
to ma Why, I did not then know, but now I begin 
to see." He sat musii^ for a minute or two, and then 
said meditativdy, ''IGss Egerton is the tall slight 
lady with a rather severe expression ? " 

** Severe ?" echoed Mark, as if he were deeply hurt 
and injured. ** Severe ! 1 never heard that word 
applied to her before ! She is the sweetest and best 
—the— the " 
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'^I reckon I understand/' said the doctor. ''I 
thought so before, but now I am sure of it. Toung 
man * — somewhat sternly — " you are in love with 
Miss Egerton." 

Mr. Holloway murmured an unintelligible reply, 
and then rose from his chair and stood with his face 
turned away from his friend, clearing Ms throat, in 
unaccustomed embarrassment. 

" It's no use denying it, you know," said the doctor, 
solemnly; ''and there's nothing to be ashamed of any- 
way ; so why do you hum and haw about it in that 
way ? " 

'* Well, to begin with, because she's so much my 
superior," said Mark, turning round abruptly. " I've 
no right to fall in love with her — she's far as the stars 
above me ; and I shall only expose myself to ridicule 
if I ever make known what I feel for her. Doctor, 
you must have eyes like a lynx! Nobody else has 
guessed it." 

^'Except herself: she knows," said the Doctor, 
shortly. 

" She can't know." 

" Trust a woman for that. But why is she above 
you? You're young, manly, strong and muscular, 
engaged in one of the noblest professions on the 
earth " 

'' Oh yes," said Mark, who always felt an incompre- 
hensible shyness when the doctor gave utterance to 
remarks that seemed so unconventional to the English- 
man's mind, ''it isn't exactly what I should call a 
personal question : it is position, and money, and all 
that, you know. Miss Egerton's one of the richest 
women in the county, and I have scarcely any private ; 
means of my own, you see, and the living^s only five 
hundred a year — don't you see that I can't possibly 
ask her to be my wife ? " 

" No, I don't," said the doctor. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN THE PARK 

Althoxjoh Miss Egerton spent so much of her time 
wiih the Kingsfords, she had a home of her own and 
her own responsibilities to fulfil It was in pursuit 
of some form or other of duty that she left King's 
Court on the morning after the doctor's visit and 
went back to the Fines. Miss Egerton's house was 
80 named because it was situated at the base of 
a gently rising hill which had, generations ago, been 
planted by trees of this kind ; and Anne had once or 
twice permitted herself to grumble a little that family 
tradition would not permit her to dispense with a 
name which — to her mind — ^partook rather too much 
of the title of a *' villa residence." It certainly was not 
that It was a long, low, rambling old place, not half so 
palatial-looking as King's Court, out backed, as every- 
Dody knew, by a far ^eater estate and a much 
laxger income than the Kingsfords had possessed for 
many a long year. But although not imposing, there 
was an air of peaceful beauty about the Fines which 
drew the hearts of its owners very close to itself. 
The deep red of the brick was half hidden by the 
mass of ivy which clung to it : even the chimney- 
stacks had been veiled by the dark green leaves, and 
the a^ of the house and the ivy had to be computed 
together. Some of the windows were partially draped 
by the sprays of greenery ; yet there was anything 
but an unkempt look about the place, for the house 
and the gardens were kept with scrupulous strictness 
and propriety. Never a weed disfigured those velvet 
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lawns ; never a trailing branch hun^ over the wall 
where it was not meant to be ; and JticWhirter, the 
gardener, prided himself on his show of blossoms in 
and out of the hothouses. But as regarded the ivy, 
Anne had her own views, and they were not bounded 
by the views of her gardener. It was touched only 
when it absolutely needed trimming and pruning; 
not before. " The Egerton ivy is not ^ing to be cut 
down in wy time/' Anne had dedared energetically, 
and every one knew that when Miss Egerton had 
made up her mind on a subject there was not much 
left to say. 

She slept at King's Court, but went home early, 
after breakfasting alone with Clare; and when she 
had despatched her important business, she set 
out to walk to the village, where she had something 
to say to the schoolmaster. When she had seen 
him, she turned homewards again, and made her way 
to one of the gates of the park which surrounded her 
house on three sides ; it was a side-gate, verv little used, 
and chosen by Anne because the £ty was hot, and the 
path in this direction particularly shady. She was 
surprised, cks she approached it, to see the firare of a 
man leaning against the gate, with arms folded and 
face turned towards the tine view of vale and river 
which this point afforded; and she was still more 
surprised when she found herself face to face with 
Nigel Kingsford's friend, Mr. Cuthbert Blake. He 
started too, she fancied, as he recognized her, but 
there was no trace of uneasiness or embarrassment in 
the manner with which he advanced to meet her. 

'' Allow me," he said, when he had taken off his hat 
and exchanged the usual remarks about the fineness 
of the day and the beauty of the view ; '^ may I open 
this gate for you ? You were going through ? " 

" It is a short cut to my house," said Anne. " Tou 
do not know the topography of the place yet. doyou ? 
The Pines — that is the name of my abode — and King's 
Courts and the village of KingsDury form the three 
points of a triangle. There is about half a mile 
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between each. The Pines and the village are at the 
base of the triangle, and Eing^s Court forms the apex. 
Now, as there is no public road between the Pines and 
Eing^s Coiurt, you will have to retrace your steps by 
way of the village when you want to get back to the 
Eingsfords' ; but if you like to come with me, I will 
show you the short cut across the park which the 
Eingsford party and mine are in the habit of using. 
Ton will find it a great convenience sometimes if 
you are stayii^ here for any length of time, as this 
eats off the long round that you are otherwise 
eompelled to make when you go from Eing's Court 
to Milchurchy our nearest market town/' 

By this time the gate was wide open, and with a 
word of thanks, Blake followed the lady into the 
Bhady recesses of the park. The narrow pathway led 
between two stretches of bracken and moss, over- 
shadowed by great elm and beech trees; now 
and then the white scut of a rabbit could be seen as 
it scampered away from the intruders, while the sun's 
light filtered ereenly through the interlacing branches 
overhead, and lay in golden patches on the yellow 
fern. Anne surreptitiously observed the young man 
at her side for a minute or two before she spoke. 
He might be older than herself by some years ; but, 
fiDT some occult reason, she felt herself immeasurably 
the elder of Nigel's friend. She observed him chiefly 
in order to get some idea of the impression that her 
dearly loved woodland was making upon him. If 
the rabbits and squirrels, the sunlight and the beeches 
ffuled to interest him, she should know him for a mere 
eodmeyy a bookworm, a creature of the schools, and 
she woold feel a sort of pity for him, not unmixed 
with contempt. But, almost to her surprise, she saw 
that he was struck at once with the charm of the 
aeene ; his eyes seemed to soften as he glanced round 
him; he took the trouble to turn in onier to follow 
the oonrse of a squirrel among the trees. He was not 
an inaenaible clod, nor a mere winner of scholarships, 
and Anne felt able to begin a conversation with him. 
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" You like the country, I think ? " she said, in the 
tone which may be a question or a statement. 

The youns; man smiled. He had a very pleasant 
smile, and his eyes smiled as well as his mouth. 
Anne liked him as she looked and waited for his 
reply. 

*'I believe I do/' he said, in the pleasant musical 
voice which counted for a good deal in the story of 
Cuthbert Blake's success, *'but I have only lately 
found it out I mean only since I came to what are 
known as years of discretion. I lived so many years 
of my life in London when I was a boy, that I did 
not learn the delights of the country until most 
people have forgotten them/' 

" Some people never forget them/* said Anne, with 
a look into the swinging boughs above her. 

*' Ah, then they are the very salt of the earth/' said 
Blake, with a curious little sigh in his voice which 
was somehow complimentary without being offensive. 

'' I shall be afraid to lay claim to a good memory/' 
she said, smiling at what seemed like the young 
man's nal'vet^. 

It was creditable to Cuthbert's tact, perhaps to 
Cuthbert's sincerity, that he did not offend her when 
he said, in the softest possible voice — 

" Oh no. For you could never be untrue." 

Anne wondered why she did not snub him. But 
she did not. Perhaps the charm of his wonderful 
voice was upon her as it had been upon many persons 
in the course of his eight and twenty years. When 
he stopped she was conscious that she wanted to hear 
him speak again, and Cuthbert was not generally 
wanting in this respect He was a fluent speaker 
when he chose, but on this particular mommg he 
was more silent than usual Anne had heard of his 
conversational powers, and glanced at him sideways 
again in some questioning surprisa His lips were 
moving as if he were repeating something to himself, 
and he was walking bareheaded at her side. When 
he suddenly became aware that she was observing 
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him, he flashed all over his mobile, sensitive face, and 
then smiled with the brightness of a happy child. 

" Forgive me/' he saia» with perfect frankness and 
no appearance of affectation such as she had secretly 
lookea for from a man who (as she knew) had been 
80 much coarted and caressed. '* I always feel inclined 
to walk without my hat when I find myself beneath 
these overhanging boucrhs. 'What wondrous life is 
this I lead!' as the old poet says. Do you know 
the linee^ Miss Egerton ? I assure you they are 
worth remembering." And, without invitation, he 
broke oat into the rhythm of the lines he had been 
repeating to himself, and the fine old words never 
had a better accompaniment than that of the sound 
of the breeze in the tree-tops or the skimming of 
birds' wings across the road. 

Anne listened with the wonder dying out of her 
face, which was now full of a sweet content. She was 
not a mere country girl : she knew when a man had 
power and could hold his own among other men, and 
she was struck — decidedly struck — by this friend of 
Nigel's^ who could do things with perfect grace which 
in other persons would have been ridiculous. So few 
men, for instance, could walk through the park, 
holding their hats in their hands and reciting poetry ! 
Anne Felt vaguely that there was the potentiality of 
greatness in a man like this. And she was glad. 
she had always been interested in Nigel Kingsford's 
doings, in his friends and manner of life, and she had 
prided herself at one time on her influence for good 
over him. Lately she had thought that he had 
resented her suggestions, and she had refrained from 
offering them. Not that she was at all in love with 
him. She knew well enough where his affections 
were bestowed, and that they were returned : she had 
not the slightest jealousy of the girl who had won 
bis heart; but, curiously enough, she had a great 
jealousy of his friends. She was mclined to be jeiUous, 
for instance, of Mark Holloway, and she had been 
desperately jealous of this unknown Mr. Blake, whose 
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every word and action seemed to weigh for so much 
with Nigel. Now, for the first time, she began to 
understand the fascination. She ceased, at any rate 
for the moment, to be sorry that Nigel undervalued 
her friendship, since he had gained for himself an 
adviser so mucli above the general run of men. 

Yet, after all, how muw did she know of him ? 
He looked and spoke well; he could recite poetry 
with easy assurance; he was known to be intel- 
lectually one of the best men of his year at Oxford, 
and that was alL But she felt as if she had known 
him for years. 

Another — perhaps not a very worthy thought — 
flitted also across the surface of ner mind, but did not 
settle there. It was this: that if she became the 
friend of Nigel's friend, she might be able to influence 
Nigel through Mr. Blake more eflectually than in any 
other way. She had certain schemes for Nigel's 
future which she could not understand his rejecting. 
Perhaps this new fiiend of his would help her to carry 
them through. 

She looked at him searchingly as he finished his 
quotation, and thanked him somewhat distractedly for 
the beautiful lines. Then Cuthbert bowed his head, 
with a glimmer of amusement on his face, as if he did 
not think that either Marlowe or Herrick wanted 
Miss Egerton's praise, and Anne blushed a little with 
some realization of his feeling. But the blush did not 
prevent her from saying, quite calmly — 

" So you lived in London when you were a child ? *' 

Cuthbert actually started. He had not met often 
with such plain and unvarnished interest in his 
personal history. He answered briefly. 

**For some years. Yes, my early associations are 
all of London. What a contrast to this beautiful 
place ! How I envy those who have been brought 
up in beautiful places ! Surely thay must affect the 
character and the life." 

' Do you think so ? " said Miss Egerton, with some 
impatience in her tone. She wanted him to talk 
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about his early life. She did not want to discuss 
ahstraet questions. Guthbert had his own reasons for 
desiring ue reverse. 

** What sense of beauty can a child have who grows 
up in base and sordid surroundings ? What chance 
has be of remodelling the first impressions of a life- 
time and making them anything but ugly and loath- 
some? The city child, with a few rare exceptions 
here and there, is foredoomed either to misery or to 
that death of the spirit which is the worst misery of 
all — ^because unfelt" 

Anne was lured a little way from the subject which 
she had tried to introduce, ohe did her best. 

•'But, Mr. Blake, you were yourself, you say, 
farooght up in London. Tou have nevertheless escaped 
its contagion — ^you have not suffered " 

She stopped, arrested by the expression which 
dawned upon Cathbert Blake's handsome face. A 
dusky blush tinged it : one might almost have called 
it a blush of shame. But it lasted only a moment. 
He turned to his companion with a smile. 

** I blush,'' he said — and Anne found herself reflect- 
ing that it was perfectly true : he hjad blushed — " I 
blush when I thmk of the little use I made of the 
opportunities which were given me of repairing those 
early defects in my education. It Ls a thing I never 
cease to deplore. You see before you, Miss Egerton, 
one whose inner life has been darkened from his 
boyish days by neglect of the teaching which might 
have preserved his soul — ^not that I mean/' he added 
somewhat hastily — ^"that anything; save the usual 
peccadilloes of youth ever stained my conscience ; 
Dut even firom them I might have been kept free." 

*' But do you think that a country life makes much 
difference in those respects?" said Anne, to whom 
these fine-drawn regrets seemed a little incompre- 
hensible. ^ I ha^e noticed, as you must have done, 
that human nature is veiy much alike in all places. 
The ELingsbury boys are not distinguished for superior 
y^rtue, I assure you." 
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'^You misapprehend me a little/' said Cuthbert, 
with a delicately regretful accent. '* I did not entirely 
mean that the sweeter influences of nature are the 
only things that were missing to me in my develop- 
ment. It is the cultivation of mind and heart and soul 
that one finds has been so sadly misdirected. For one 
thing alone I must thank the narrow-minded Puritan 
folk who brought me up ; they very early directed my 
attention to some of tne finest works of literature in 
the language." 

" You should be^rateful to them for that^ then, if 
for nothing else. What books do you mean ? " 

*' I allude to the Hebrew Scriptures/' said Cuthbert, 
with a sigh. " No one can feel himself inadequately 
trained in the use of the English language if he knows 
those immortal books by heart. And next to them 
comes the Pilgrim's Progress, which I read/' he said 
rather too solemnly, " regularly once a year." 

Anne recovered her spirits. She had been a trifle 
cast down by Mr. Blake's condescending air in speak- 
ing of the Bible ; but as the Pilgrim's Progress was a 
great favourite with herself she excused the speaker 
and tried to forget a tone which had slightly jarred 
upon her ear. 

But Cuthbert could hold his own even when, as 
now, he had made a false step. Presently he was 
busy recounting to her the woes of a child in a great, 
dreary nursery, where nobody cared what he did from 
one week's end to another. Every luxury, every 
dainty had been his own : he had only to express a 
wish and it was gratified ; but there had been no 
affection granted him : there had not been even a nurse 
or a pet animal on which he could lavish his love and 
care. "A lonely childhood/' he breathed into Miss 
Egerton's ear. "A lonely life — for evermore." 

" Oh, why do you say that ? " she asked in distress, 
for indeed his tale was a moving one, and Anne was 
by nature compassionate. She laid her hand very 
gently on his arm as she spoke. '' Think of all who 
know you, who believe in you, who look to you to 
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do great thins^s and to be their leader in what is 
great ; you will never be alone/' she said. 

Involuntarily, as it seemed, Cuthbert laid his hand 
veiT fiofUy and tenderly over hers. '' If I had you to 
looK to for a word of sympathy, a word, perhaps, of 
praise," be said, in a low moved voice, 'Hhen I could 
do anything — ^then I could lift the world." 

A torn in the path brought them at this moment 
dose to the house, and each started away from the 
other like guilty things surprised. All the more 
Boiprised because the turn brought them face to 
fiMe with a man who seemed to be walking rapidly 
in their direction. Following a common impulse, all 
three' halted for a moment and looked at one another. 
For this man who had met them was Doctor Perron, 
and Hiss E^erton could not understand what business 
ooold have Drought him there. 






: CHAPTER VII 

FOREBODINGS 

The situation was a little difficult. Even Anne 
Egerton^ generally self-possessed in the extreme, felt 
its awkwardnesa Cuthbert Blake flushed vividly 
and then turned rather pale. The doctor, who raised 
his hat with complete placidity, was the only person 
who looked unconcerned. 

Anne stopped to speak to him, realizing that he had 
some business with her. Doctor Perron explained 
that he had thought it would be a nice time for him 
to come around and have a little conversation with 
her, and then waited simply for her to respond. 
Cuthbert glanced at her from beneath his slightly 
knitted brows, and wondered what she would do. 

Anne compromised matters in the approved womanly 
fashion. She asked both gentlemen to stay to lunch. 
The doctor accepted with evident pleasure, the younger 
man declined. Afterwards he was sorry, remembering 
that he had given the doctor, whom he already hated, 
the opportunity of prejudicing Miss Egerton against 
him, and also of seeming petulant and sulKy at 
meeting the doctor at all. But he had chosen to go> 
and go he must ; though somehow it did not make 
him comfortable, as he went down the avenue, to 
glance back once or twice and see Anne deep in 
conversation with the old American, the doctor's bent 
shoulders leaning towards her as he spoke, the doctor's 
long grey moustache floating wildly in the summer 
^ind. Mr. Blake returned to Kings Court in a bad 
per. 

54 
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Meanwhile, Miss Egerton took Doctor Perron into 
the house, with a wholesome disregard for conven- 
tionalities and some desire to make his acquaintance ; 
and introduced him to her aunt, who lived with her, 
and was a very gentle dragon of propriety ; and then 
ail three went happily in to luncheon, and as Anne 
had fi;iven the doctor a hint to say nothing about 
buriab in the presence of her aunt, they all got on 
famously together, and found him a most entertain- 
companion. He told them stories which even 
d^bghted old Miss Fox, who was very particular as 
to the kind of stories that came to her maiden ears ; 
and he captivated Anne's heart by the picturesqueness 
of his descriptions and the shrewdness of his observa- 
ticm of the human race. 

When lunch was over, Miss Fox retired to her own 
room for the little "rest" which she required every 
day after the midday meal ; and Anne took the doctor 
into the conservatory, requested him to smoke, and 
then asked him calmly why he had come. 

" Ah, you saw that I had a reason ? " said the doctor, 
delighted by her discernment. 

"xJot only that," said Anne, smiling, " but you came 
at an imusual time amongst English people for a 
morning call, and I inferr^ that you had a reason 
for it" 

''The reason might be simply my ignorance," said the 
doctor, with a twinkling eye, " or the desire to pursue 
the acquaintance of such a lovely lady as your- 
self." 

Anne laughed. ''Confess," she said, ''that you 
asked Mr. ELolloway when I was likely to be found 
at my own home, and were told that I could be caught 
most easily in the mornings." 

''There is an element of truth in that statement 
which I will not venture to deny. I have brought 
with me some books and pamphlets which I should be 
gratified if you would look at, Miss Egerton. I want 
to enlist you as a member of my army of reform." 

" I will read your books, if you like," said Anne, 
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rather doubtfully ; " but I don't see how any sin^rle 
person can hrip in the measures that you wish for.' 

" Every one can help — ^more particularly a woman 
like yourself, Miss Egerton, with wealth, and position, 
and influence in the neighbourhood. I want to form 
a society which shall provide against any possibility 
of a person's being buned alive. If you will constitute 
yourself a member, I will guarantee you against any 
chance of that kind." 

" I should not mind that/' said Anne, reflectively, 
" though I must say that it is a gruesome subject to 
think about. How would you guarantee me against 
such a contingency, Doctor Perron ? " 

" If my society were established," said the doctor, 
slowly, "we should have representatives in every 
large centre of population, and on the death, or 
reported death, of any of our members, we should not 
allow burial to proceed until we were certain that 
death had taken place." 

" But suppose it were necessary that burial should 
take place at once, what would you do ? " 

" We want the law to admit of delay in cases of 
the slightest doubt, my dear young lady, and also we 
wish to bring into use certain instruments — weapons, 
I might perhaps call them — ^whereby it could be 
accurately determined whether death had taken 

Elace or not For instance," he said, producing from 
is pocket a long leather case, '' I will show you here 
one very vaJuabie invention. I should not exhibit it 
to the world's eye generally, because I do not consider 
that the world is npe for the communication which I 
am going to make. You see this long needle — a sort 
of delicate dagger, tapering to the very finest point — 
you observe it ? " 

"Certainly I do, and a very murderous-looking 
instrument it is ! " 

^' It is easily carried about," said the doctor. He 
contemplated it with satisfaction before putting it 
back into the velvet-lined case which tne leather 
covering concealed. It was, as Anne had said, a 
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murderous-looking weapon ; sharp, bright, and strong, 
a weapon only to oe trusted in the hands of men of 
undouDted repute and understanding. Anne raised 
her eyes inquiringly to the doctor's face when she had 
inspected it She made an involuntary reflection that 
she was sure he was a good man ; but good men some- 
times had manias — ^and was Doctor Feri-on's mania 
altogether a harmless one ? She waited with some 
anxiety for bis next worda It seemed as if the 
thou^t that had occurred to her was not without its 
eeho in Doctor Perron's own mind. 

" Miss Egerton/' he said solemnly, '* there are people 
with whom I wouldn't trust that needle for the whole 
wide world." 

"I don't wonder at that, Doctor Perron," said 
Anna •• But what is it for ? " 

''There are cases of catalepsy/' said the doctor, 
lowering his voice, ''where sharp physical pain 
would oring back consciousness when all other 
methods had failed. Not all — ^mind you, I do not 
say all. In these cases I should recommend a surgeon 
or doctor in attendance to thrust this needle into 
some part of the body, such as the foot or the arm, 
in order to see whether any such stimulus would 
bring back the power of movement or of speech. 
And there are otner cases, Miss Egerton, in which 
I have known patients leave directions that a 
weapon of this kind should pierce the heart before 
buriaL" 

''That seems to me a dangerous method of action. 
Suppose the patient were not dead, he would be 
killed by the weapon you employ." 

" Even that," said the Doctor, meditatively, " would 
be better than premature burial." 

"Perhaps it would," said Anne, with a little 
shudder ; " but is it necessary to consider such terrible 
things?" 

"Ah, Miss Egerton, if no one considered terrible 
things, where would this world be to-day ? " 

" We cannot all be pioneers, Doctor Perron ; and I 
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am content at present to take the usual risks of life 
and death. Now, do tell me some more fascinating 
stories of your army experiences before you go ; you 
must have had so many. 

But the voice of the charmer had less than its 
usual effect Doctor Perron shook his head sadly, 
and bestowed his leather case carefully away in a 
hidden pocket, while Anne surveyed him with rather 
puzzled, but friendly eyes. She was quite sure that 
this grizzled American meant well to the world, but 
that the curious history of his life had given a little 
twist to the bent of his thoughts. Still he was an 
interesting man to know, and she hastened to please 
him by saying — 

** When your society is established, I will gladly 
become a subscriber to it, if you will then guarantee 
that I am not interred before the right time." 

" I shall be delighted— delighted/' said the Doctor, 
producing a pencil, and transferring Miss Egerton's 
name very rapidly to his pocket-book ; " and I will 
send you all future reports or papers about our pro- 
gress, Miss Egerton." 

Anne laughed to herself at his eagerness. " Would 
not a hobby of this kind," she thought, " turn some 
men into ghouls?" But she did not think that 
Doctor Perron looked much like a ^houL 

When he had thus methodically mscribed her name 
in his pocket-book, the American turned to his hostess 
with a sudden air of decision. 

" I'm going to take a liberty," he said. ** You must 
forgive mrf if you can. I can't help it I'm too much 
interested in you to be silent Will you listen ? " 

Anne smiled. " I am sure you will not say any- 
thing that I should have the right to resent." She 
rose as she spoke, and began pulling at the spray of a 
mauve-blossoming creeper above her head. " Go on. 
Doctor Perron," she said imperiously, as he hesitated. 
" I absolve you beforehand for anything you may say." 

*' It's just this. I saw you walking this morning 
with that young man that's staying at King's Court." 
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" Oh ! Isn't that enough ? " said Anne. 

The doctor shook his head disconsolately. " That's 
jost where it is/' he said. "You hear me up to a 
certain pointy and then you tell me to shut up. May- 
be, if you'd hear me to the end, you'd find I wasn't 
going to say anything that you could quarrel with." 

** Then why did you apologize so much beforehand ? " 
asked Miss l^rton, smiling again. " Please go on — 
I am prepared for anything." 

" It 8 just this," said the doctor, with a troubled air. 
" I spoke in my haste yesterday, as the Psalmist says, 
and though I'm quite willing to admit on principle 
that all men are liars, I don't mean to go back on my 
own spoken word. Now, look here, Miss Egerton. 
That young man, for all he speaks so soft and look<4 
so elegant, is the very image, the speaking likeness of 
the man whom I know to be a murderer, a thief, a 
coward — ^the lowest and crudest cur I ever came 
across in the whole of my mortal life. And I've met 
some nice specimens too." 

"What has that to do with me ? " 

" Nothing, I hope. But when I saw you two walk- 
ing together, it gave me a sort of turn. It made me 
wonder if you were going to know him better and be 
friends with him, like your friend Mr. Nigel Kings- 
ford is. If I might speak a word, it's just this — don't. 
Don't make friends with him, if he seems ever no nice 
and high-toned and superior. If I know anything of 
the world, the first thing I should say would be — keep 
clear of that man." 

** I know him very slightly," said Anne, coldly. *' I 
saw him for the first time yesterday. If you think it 
necessary to warn any one. Doctor Perron, why don't 
you warn Mr. Kingsford and Mr. Holloway ? They 
are his friends ; they have known him for years. I 
am a mere casual acquaintance." 

'* Yes, so far — so far," said the doctor, impatiently ; 
'' but that acquaintance may increase, you know, if he 
oomes to stay with your friends. And, believe me, 
you'll repent it before the end." 
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" I cannot help saying, Doctor Y^nsml* said Anne, 
with a slightly disturbed countenance, " that I think 
you are very hard on this poor Mr. Blake, unless you 
really know something to his discredit. Even then^ 
the law of Ei^land does not allow such wholesale 
denunciation of another man. Excuse me, but you 
may get yourself into difficulties if you persist in 
warning us all in this — this — ^unusual way.' 

"My dear young lady," said Doctor rerron, with 
unaccustomed melancholy in his tone, '' I see that I 
need not have spoken. I can only hope that no ill 
will come of it" 

" I hope not, I am sure," said Anne ; and in spite of 
her gentleness there was a little touch of hauteur in 
the tone. But perhaps the doctor did not notice it, 
for he resumed with all his simple seriousness of 
manner — 

"If there's anything I can ever do for you. Miss 
Egerton, you have only to name it and it shall be 
done, if it's within my capacity. You have brought 
me ^eat encouragement this afbemoon by the way 
you have listened to my plans and promised to join 
my society. I assure you that you may sleep in peace 
as regards the burial question. I will watch over you 
in that respect." 

Anne was obliged to laugh at the lugubrious picture 
presented to her mind ; and Doctor rerron took his 
leave of her in a distinctly paternal manner, holding 
her hand so long on the door-step that Anne thought 
he was going to invoke a blessing on her head. 

Perhaps in spirit he did so, but he kept the words to 
himself. Fortunately, too ; for Anne Egerton would 
certainly have been offended if she had known that 
he was praying for the surcease of all acquaintance- 
shijp between herself and Mr. Cuthbert Blake. 

On the whole, she did not think any the worse of 
the doctor for having put his warning into words ; 
but neither did she think any worse of Cuthbert 
Blake. The young man had interested her, and she 
was not in the habit of giving up an acquaintance at 
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the first word from another. She had always been 
vay independent in her choice of friends, ana meant 
always to remain so. What was it to her that the 
grizzled American doctor, with his great grey mous- 
tache, warned her against the friend of her friends 
siinply because he resembled some dead and gone 
ruffian of the days gone by ? It would have seemed 
to her almost an insult to Nigel and Mr. Holloway that 
she should doubt a man of whom they both thought 
so highly. The doctor was fanciful ; it might even be 
that his mind was slightly disordered— indeed, his 
crank about burial appeared almost like insanity to 
Miss Egerton. She Uked him; but she was not 
obliged to put full confidence in what he said about 
Mr. Blake. 

In point of fistct, she thought about the young man 
&ur more than she would have done if the doctor bad 
but let the subject alone. It invested him with a 
new interest ; for of course she did not like to see any 
one misjudged and undervalued. She resolved to 
cultivate his society, and to give a dinner-party in 
his honour, if she could get Lady Cecilia to come and 
help her and Miss Fox to do the honours. 

Meanwhile, Cuthbert passed an uncomfortable after- 
noon, although he carefully concealed from his friends 
any sicn of the same. But he had reasons for dis- 
quietude which he oidy could know. And, as he was 
a skilful manager, he contrived that nobody should 
feel surprise when he found he had to go up to town 
the very next day — on business. It was only Clare, 
who had taken an unreasonable dislike to him, who 
suggested that he looked as if he wanted to run away. 
But Nigel informed her, with some appearance of 
annoyance, that Cuthbert was wanted to meet his 
rich and important relations in London on that par- 
ticular day, and that his opinion was always con- 
sulted by his family because he was so wise, so clever, 
and, above all, so good. 

"Then I hate good young men," said Clare. 

At which statement Nigel looked and felt aggrieved. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RICH RELATIONS 

" You won't get back to-night, you think, then, old 
fellow?" said Ni^el, with unusual familiarity and 
friendliness as he £rove Cuthbert Blake to the railway- 
station on the morning when he had expressed his 
wish of going to London. Nigel was by way of being 
particularly civil and attentive to his friend just then, 
knowing that opinions were divided concerning him 
in his native village. 

"I'm afraid not," said Cuthbert, easily. "My 
brother says he wants especially to consult me about 
some investments." 

" Well," said Nigel, " I should have thought it would 
be the other way about: that your brother would 
be giving you advice — instead of your giving it to 
him!" 

Cuthbert smiled a slight, superior smila 

" The fact is," he said, " my brother never makes 
any investment without my opinion. He is good 
enough to say that I have a sort of instinct in these 
things, and that I could easily make money by specu- 
lation if I chose. But you know, Nigel, how uncon- 
genial a life of that kind would seem to me. I would 
rather be poor and live with the great thinkers of 
the world than enjoy wealth as a Philistine." 

" You will never do either, I suppose. You are a 

lucky fellow, Cuthbert. You have abilities, chances 

of all kinds ; and, in the long-run, I conclude that you 

will have wealth." 

" SuflScient for my needs, at any rate," said Cuthbert, 
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wiih a very quiet smile. "Not wealth, perhaps; 
let us call it a competency. Of course my brother or 
my unde might chance to marry, and then my income 
would be rrauced But I could work, as indeed I 
work now ; you know I prefer to do so." 

"* I know, and you are unusually lucky to get it as 
soon as you have done. Well, we shall see you again 
to-morrow. If you hear of any particularly tempting 
investment^ you might let me know." 

*• Why ? Have you got any spare money to in- 
vest?" 

** A little. I had a legacy not long ago — I thought 
I told you about it — from an old uocle who kindly 
left all that he died possessed of to me. A few 
thousands — ^nothing to a business man, I suppose; 
but I should like it well invested" 

" Of course," said Blake, with an answering nod. " If 
I bear of anything attractive, I'll let you know." 

''Business is not my strong point," said Nigel, 
carelessly. ''Don't lose a chance from want of my 
antiiority ; Til take the risk. So don't hesitate if you 
hear of a real good thing." 

" Very well. But it is not quite likely that I should 
hear of anything so soon. However, I'll keep my eyes 
open." 

** Do, old man." And as the horse drew up at the 
station, Nigel. threw the reins to a porter, and followed 
his friend into the station with so frank and free and 
pallant a bearing, that many an eye was cast upon 
him in liking and admiration, and many a smile of 
greeting rose to the lips of those who met him on the 
way. Uuthbert Blake was naturally unknown, and 
oocdd not hope to receive so many salutations ; never- 
theless, their absence annoyed him rather more than 
he would have liked to avow, and a distinct cloud 
came ever his face as he entered the comfortable first- 
class carriage and unfolded the papers which he had 
bought for his amusement on the journey. Nigel, 
utterly unconscious of having excited anything in the 
nature of a jealous feeling, tal ked amicably as he stood 
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by the window, and did not in the least imagine that 
his popularity had roused a storm of bitter envy in 
his mend's heart In fact, he was so used to looking 
up to Cuthbert, that he would have been horrified, as 
well as amazed, when the train steamed slowly out of 
the station, if he could have seen Blake throw down 
his newspaper and bury his face in his hands with a 
long low moan that came perilously near a sob. He 
was alone in the carriage, and there was no need for 
him to bridle his emotions ; but presently he seemed 
disposed to banish or to conceal them even from him- 
self, for, with a sigh, he uncovered his face, picked up 
his papers, and began in some sort of half-hearted way 
to read them. 

But it was not long before they dropped from his 
hands again, and he found himself gazing moodily 
from the window on the flying fields and woods 
through which the train was passing. 

" If I had but his start in life/' ne was saying to 
himself. "I, with my powers, I could have been a 
leader of men ! Whereas, I am doomed to hack-work 
— to devil for other men, or to take the way — the way 
my mother would call it— of perdition, I siippose! 
It is the only way for me — ^bom with tastes 1 could 
not gratify— ambitions that I had no chauce of carry- 
ing out ! God ! If I had been a dolt and an idiot ; 
then I should not lose myself body and soul ! " 

He trembled all over as he spoke, and pressed the 
water from his eyes with hb fingers. The future 
showed itself to him like an abyss. He had embarked 
on a career in which he might win brilliant success 
indeed, or, on the other hand, encounter shame and sheer 
disaster; and there seemed to him no drawing back. 
Yet he knew well enough the difierence between the 
lower and the upper road in life ; he knew goodness 
intimately by theory and could discourse upon it with 
the tongue of angels ; but to practise goodness in his 
own life — that was what he found — as many of us do 
find it — so difficult. It was with a haggard face and 
weary eyes that he at last reached his destination ; but 
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by that time the die was cast, and he had made one of 
the final decisions of his life. Not that he thought it 
final ; bot it is seldom that any of us know the moment 
when Fate appears (as in the ancient fable) to offer us 
that choice between virtue and vice which constitutes 
the happiness or misery of all our future life. 

He left the train at Victoria station, and took a 
hansom ; bat he did not give the address which Nigel 
woald have expected to hear him give if he had been 
within hearing. He did not tell the cabman to drive 
to the Hetropole or the Langham, where, as he told 
Nigel, his uncle and brother generallv stayed. He 
gave instead the name and number of a house in Upper 
Wobum Place. 

During the half-hour or so that he spent on the 
road he employed himself in making calculations^ with 
a pencil on a page of his pocket-book ; but when the 
cab drew up before the rather grimy house to which 
he was bound, he slipped the notes into his pocket 
•gain, paid the cabman in a lordly way, and rang the 
bell, holding his small portmanteau in his hand mean- 
while. 

" Shall I wait, sir ?" said the cabman, who thought 
the gentleman superior to the neighbourhood — Cuth- 
bert always possessed that air of easy magnificence 
which the London cabman loves. 

" No, thank you, my man," was the reply ; and the 
cabman touched his hat with his whip in recognition 
of the douceur he had received, and drove slowly away. 

There was a card in the fanlight of the door, stating 
that Apartments were to be let, and Cuthbert looked 
at it for a moment with a gathering frown aa he waited. 

He had to ring three times before the door was 
opened, and the London slavey who answered the bell, 
at last, looked heated and overworked. 

"* Mrs. Blake in ? " said Cuthbert, entering with an 
easy air which showed him to be a frequent visitor. 

The girl was a new-comer ; she had evidently never 
seen him before, for she stared hard at him as he 
entered the hall, where the savour of a thousand meals 
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seemed to hang over the oilcloth covered floor^ round 
the shabby hat-stand and broken balusters, like the 
touch of a new kind of London fog. Cuthbert walked 
forwards to a little room at the end of the hall ; it was 
the sanctum of the mistress of the house. 

" Oh, law, missis ain't there, sir," ejaculated the 
little servant, apparently impressed with the idea 
that the new-comer's intentions were burglarious. 

" Then where is she ? Tell her I am here, and be 
quick about it," said Cuthbert. There was iust that 
hint of imperiousness in his voice by which a man 
sometimes likes to manifest forth his authority. 

The girl fled ; and Cuthbert presently heard wild 
footsteps overhead, a sound of hurry and furore which 
made the young man's lip curl impatiently as he 
waited in the little back sitting-room for the mistress 
of the house. Perhaps he had grown so accustomed 
to the gracious ease and stillness of life in country 
houses and coUege halls that the fiiss of a middle-class 
manage jarred upon him by contrast. 

He had waited ten minutes when the door opened 
to admit a little faded, anxious-looking woman, with 
scant white hair under a black cap adorned with 
purple ribbons, wistful, pale blue eyes, reddened at 
the rims, and a toothless, trembling mouth — ^a woman 
who might once have been pretty, but was now, in her 
old age, the incarnation of weak, trodden-down, shabby 
respectability and nothing mora She was dressed in 
an old brown stuff garment, so frayed aiid soiled that 
it was barely decent: the front breadths of it were 
discreetly covered with a black silk apron. Her frail 
hands, rough and reddened by continuous work, 
trembled as she held them out eagerly towards the 
handsome, imbending young man who stood and 
looked at her when she came into the room as though 
she belonged to a diflerent order of creation from 
himself. 

" Oh, Johnny, Johnny," she cried, " how glad I am 
that you've come at last ! " She put her thin arms 
round his neck and tenderly embraced him, Cuthbert 
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meanwlkile standing still with the displeased frown 
darkening npon his fiftce. " My darling boy, it is so 
loDfir ginee you was here/' she went on lovingly, but 
wiw some timidity as well. 

"I wish,'' said the young man, ''that you would 
not call me Johnny, mother. Suppose any one heard 
you ? Sappose it were repeated among my friends ? " 

"And if it were," said Mrs. Blake, beseechingly, 
"what would it matter, my dear ? I'm sure John s a 
frood name, as good as a name can be ; and there was 
a King John, I've heard, and " 

" Very well," said her son. ** I have told you what 
would fauappen if you persistentlv refused to help me 
to carry oat my schemes of life. I shall not give 
them up — ^natuially — but I shall be compelled to carry 
them out without your assistance." 

With these wonls, and a somewhat lofty demeanour, 
he moved towards the door; and Mrs. Blake uttered a 
sadden little wail and wrung her hands together. 

" My dear, my dear, what do I live for, if it isn't 
for helping you to carry out your splendid plans ? " 
she cried. ''Come back, dearie; don't leave me in 
anger, or I shall break my heart." 

It is possible that Mr. Cuthbert Blake had no very 
real intention of doing as he threatened, for after a 
litUe coaxing he suffered himself to be installed in an 
armchair, while his mother fetched from her private 
cupboard certain delicacies which she kept for her 
son's consumption, such as Cura9oa and preserved 
firoita. He drank a glass of the liqueur and ate a 
farandied cherry with an indifferent air, and bis mother 
waited <m him adoringly, as though she found the 
supreme satis&ction of her life in seeing him eat and 
drmk and sit at ease. And so she did. 

" If you'd ha' told me you was comin', Cuthbert 
dear," she said softly, " I'd have had something nice 
for you in the way of your favourite dishes for 
luncheon; but maybe you mean to lunch at your 
Club?" 

"No, I mean to lunch here," said Cuthbert. "I 
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want to go into money matters, and I have a free 
afternoon. I thought, too, that I would come unex- 
pectedly and see how you managed when you did not 
think I was coming. It is just as I expected. You 
muddle : you don't manage. Why is there no respect- 
able servant maid to open the door instead of that 
grimy little drudge I saw just now ? Why am I kept 
waiting five minutes at the door and half an hour in 
this den ? Why are you not fit to be seen yourself? " 
— said the yoimg man, thinking involuntarily of Lady 
CeciUa. " Is my time of no importance ? Is my credit 
in the world of no importance ? Do, I beg of you, 
mother, live so that I may not be ashamed of you if 
at any future time I want you to come forward and 
keep my house or otherwise assist me." 

" Oh, my dear, dearest boy, if only I thought that 
time was near ! " cried poor Mrs. Blake, raising her 
hands in a kind of ecsta^. " It would be the compen- 
sation of all IVe gone through, if I could live with 
you and do for you, and see you every day ! " 

" You would do for me very quickly, from a social 

g>int of view, I take it," said Cuthbert to himself, 
e had not the slightest intention of asking her to 
take up her abode with him, but he had found it pay 
best to give her a motive for exertion. He went on 
in the same remonstrant tone, "You will get no 
lodgers worth the name if you can't make a better 
appearance. Who would care to live in a hole like 
this, shabby and untidy and dirty ? Who would care 
to see you about as you are now? Have you no 
respect for yourself or for me ? " 

" For you, I have, Cuthbert," said his mother, meekly, 
weeping ; " but for myself I don't think I have. I've 
always prayed to be delivered from the snare of self- 
righteousness, my dear, and I don't see much difierence 
between it and what you call self-respect We are 
all dust, Johnny, and to dust — oh, my dear, I beg your 
pardon," she said, catching an expression on her idol's 
face which waa not gratification, '' I always mean to 
say Cuthbert, but I sometimes forget" 
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* You generally forget," said her son, dryly ; but he 
did not speak again about going away, and gradually 
MrsL Blake's fears abated. 

"* Where is Aunt Hetty ? " the young man asked at 
length. 

^ Gone out, dear, to do the marketing. You know 

Ion always said she could do it better than I — because 
let everybody cheat me ; and I think that is true ; 
though when it comes to cooking, I can beat Henrietta 
to bits ; she never had a light cool hand for pastry. 
Mother always said I beat her in that respect.*' 

Cuthbert interrupted her ruthlessly. '' I hope you 
haven't be^i getting yourself cheated in any oUier 
way. Your accounts have not satisfied me at all 
lately. If your rooms are all let, as they ought to be 
in this neighbourhood, why do you not send me more 
money ? How do you suppose I can get on among 
the people with whom I nave to live unless I can 
keepup a decent appearance ? " 

** We've sent you all we received, Cuthbert," said 
Mrs. Blake, nervously stroking down her apron. 

''Qui ^excuse, s'dccvse" said Cuthbert, flippantly. 
" I am not aware that I accused you of cheating me." 

"Oh, Cuthbert, Cuthbert dear," you couldn't say 
such a thing of your own mother and aunt," said 
Mrs. Blake, suddenly bursting into tears. '' You — ^you 
wouldn't be so cru — cruel " 

If she had seen and understood the expression on 
her son's fiekce at that moment, she would not have 
been astonished at any amount of cruelty as proceed- 
ing from him. His face had settled for a minute or two 
into a look of determined greed and hate. It would 
have been a revelation to his friends at King's Court, 
if they could have seen it then. But it passed, and 
his bid took at once a pleasanter look. 

** Come,^ he said, " mother, don't be foolish. I said 
that of course I knew you would not defraud me, not 
that you would. Be reasonable, and don't cry, be- 
cause I want you to tell me something before Aunt 
Hetty gets back." 
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" Tell you somethings Johnny ? " said the mother, 
with horrified accents, and with eyes suddenly dry 
and aJert. 

Cuthbert said to himself, " There is something to 
telL" But he did not want to frighten her mto 
silence, as he knew he had once or twice done before. 
He looked at her affectionately, and patted the 
wrinkled red hand. " I just want to know," he said, 
softly and quietly, "before Aunt Hetty comes in. 
What can you tell me about my father ? *' 



CHAPTER IX 

MOTHER AND SON 

The moiher stared at him, her weak blue eyes wide 
open, her slack mouth hanging loose, her feeble hands 
momentarily raised as if in unavailing protest. The 
look, the attitude, irritated Cuthbert. He was not 
usually unkind to his female relations : perhaps he 
despised them too much to be unkind ; but on this 
occasion his impatience almost got the mastery over 
him. "Can't you speak?" he asked sharply. And 
then Mrs. Blake collapsed into tears. 

• Oh, Johnny, my dear ! " 

'' That name again ! " ejaculated Mr. Blake. '^ Well, 
I suppose it is second nature, and you really cannot 
help it. But, for goodness' sake, don't play the fool 
witn me, mollier. I can't think why I have never 

{ressed the question about my father's history before. 
^erhaps I have been rather afraid to ask. But you 
must tell me everything you can about him now." 

Mrs. Blake's face expressed a dreadful fear. '' You 
don't mean that you have heard anything — that 
there's anything new ? " she questioned in a trembling 
voice. 

« New ? Why should there be ? " 

"Oh, Johnny — Cuthbert, I mean — ^you haven't — 
you haven't come across him anywhere ? " 

Cuthbert's fieice was naturally pale, but now it 
assumed a curious pallor. He stood up and looked 
his mother straight in the eyes. " You surely do not 
mean to say," he remarked slowly, " that you have 
kept back from me all these years some fact that I 
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ought to know ? You have not told me, for instance, 
that my father was dead, when he was alive ? " 

" Oh, my boy," said the poor woman, bursting into 
tears, *' it is just that I thought it would be for your 
good — and Mr. Allnut — ^you remember Mr. Allnut as 
was so kind to you ' 

'' YeSy because he wanted to marry you. I remember 
him well," said Cuthbert, from between his teeth. 

" He said as how it would be better not to tell you 
— and I thought I was safe to go by such a clever 
man as him," gasped Mrs. Blake. 

" A little cad of a Board School master. What right 
had you to put my whole fate in his hands ? " said 
the young man, passionately. " At twelve years old 
I knew more of the world than Allnut, and could 
have judged better what would be for my advantage." 

" I know youVe always seen very clear what was 
to your advantage, my dear," said Mrs. Blake, not 
meaning in the least to reflect upon her son for doing 
so ; but Cuthbert suddenly turned from white to red 
and looked so savagely at her, that she felt quite 
afraid of him. "But Mr. Allnut was always very 
kind to us, and it was natural that I should ask him 
for advice. He's dead ^and gone this ten year, so you 
can't have nothing to say to him about it now, so I 
don't mind telling you that he pressed me so hard to 
name the day that I was forced to tell him a little 
more than I was in the 'abit of telling any one, and 
so — that was how it came about." 

"How what came about? You have told me 
nothing yet, you will please to remember. What did 
you say to Allnut? That your husband was still 
living ? " 

"Oh, Johnny, yes," wept Mrs. Blake, hiding her 
face in her handkerchief and sobbing miserably. 

For a minute or two there was complete silence in 
the room, broken only by the sound of Mrs. Blake's 
sobs. When she timidly ventured to raise her eyes, 
she saw that her son was standing by the window 
with an expression on his face which, without knowing 
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why, she feared. It was a dark, set, lowering ex- 
pression, as of one from whom some hope had passed 
or whose ambition had suddenly been blighted; it 
was for that moment no longer the face of a young 
man, bot of one grown old and desperate in crime. 
And as the mother saw it, she cried out, covering her 
face with her hands — 

« Oh, Johnny, don't, don't ! Don't look like that ! 
It is just like your father used to look." 

" I am already aware," said Blake, sullenly— could 
it be Blake of Oriel who was speaking ? — Blake, the 
brilliant young barrister ; Blake, whose name was like 
a tmmpei-call to the hearts of his fellow-students and 
the many friends who had believed in him ; Blake, the 
man who had been expected to carry all before him 
when he left the University and had ahready done 
something towards that end ? It was not he, surely, 
who spoke in that tone and looked out of Blake's 
handsome eyes with such a wild rebellion, such a 
profound despair — ** I am already aware," he said, " of 
my likeness to some one, who is, I suppose, my father." 

Then he turned almost savagely upon his still 
weeping mother. ''Come," he said, 'Mon't, for 
Heavens sake, keep on snivelling, but tell me some 
of the facts." 

" What do you want to know, Cuthbert ? " 

"Everything, of course. To begin with, is he 
aUve?" 

" I believe so " — with profound humility — *' Johnny." 

* You believe so. When did you see him last ? " 

For a minute or two Mrs. Blake wept helplessly, 
without seeming to reply. 

** Speak," her son commanded her harshly. '^ Speak, 
I tell you, or you will never see my face here again." 

" Oh, Johnny, don't be haixl upon me, my dear. I 
saw him — ^last Monday week." 

Cuthbert fell back a step or two. This was indeed 
an unexpected revelation. " Last week ! Why, then 
he is in England — ^in London? And I never even 
knew that he was alive." 
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He sat down on the nearest seat, and looked at his 
mother helplessly. ^You could not have told me 
anything worse, I think/' he said, in a curiously 
toneless voice. 

"I did so hope, Johnny, that you would never know." 

Blake's brow contracted, but he made no immediate 
answer. Presently he said, in a peculiarly low and 
even tone — 

" He was in America at one time, I believe ? " 

" How did you know that ? Well, yes, he was in 
America for a time : he was fond of fighting, I think, 
and he went for a soldier during the war out there. 
He was quite a yoimg man then, and he thought there 
was fortunes to be made. But he never made any 
fortune, and he came back to me poorer than when he 
went out ; and cursing the States as a place where you 
had hard work to escape with your life. He showed 
me the marks on his neck where he'd once been 
nearly hanged in mistake, only it was found out in 
time, and he got away." 

" I suppose he was lynched, if the truth were told," 
said Cuthbert, below his breath. 

" Lynched ! What's that, Johnny dear ? He said 
he was very bad done by, and he wouldn't go there 
no more. He stayed at home for a bit, and that was 
when you were bom, my boy." 

" But that was twenty-eight years ago," said her 
son, turning his sombre eyes upon her. " What has 
my respected feither been doing for all these years ? 
He never came home when I was a child, did he ? " 

" When you was quite a little boy, Johnny," said 
Mrs. Blake, humbly, '' he used to look in from time to 
time; but I dare say you wouldn't remember him. 
He got tired of me and went off with — with some one 
else. And then he got into trouble off and on." 

** Trouble. You mean he went to prison ? " 

"Yes, sometimes, dearie. And tnat was why I 
began to think that it would be better for you to 
think he was dead. And Aunt Hetty thought so 
too, for she never could abide him. And when he 
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got his last long sentence, we didn't think he would 
ever come out again. It was for twenty years. But 
he's out now on a ticket-of -leave." 

The University man, the rising young lawyer, 
blenched in spite of himself. " This is sickening," he 
said, laying his hand on his brow. " Mother, you had 
better have thrown me into the river to drown than 
brought me up to think that I could ever do anything 
in the world, ever make a name or a position for mysel£ 
I wish to God that I had died when I was a child, 
before I understood I And it is worse now since I 
have been allowed to grow to manhood without 
knowing it ! " 

** I did my best for you, Johnny," sighed the mother, 
tearfully. 

•* Oh, I dare say. K I had known — ^by the way, the 
name, is it Blake or " 

^ It was Black," said Mrs. Blake, as she called her- 
self ** and I thought it would be best for us not to go 
ysj his name, so I changed it when we went to live at 
Camden Town. You won't remember that; but I 
remember as well as if it was yesterday that you 
were old enough to ask questions, and you wanted to 
know why your name wasn't the same as it used to 
be. I had to say Td whip you if you didn't hold 
your tongue before you would leave off" 

Cuthb^ halted for a minute or two, and then said, 
with some reluctance— - 

''Did you ever hear him speak of any one called 
Perron?^' 

* Perron, did you say, my dear ? I've no head for 
names," said Mrs. Blake, shaking her head hopelessly. 
" But it's possible your Aunt Hetty might recollect, 
for I've been astonished sometimes to see what she 
does remember. She's at the front door now ; I'll go 
and let her in." 

" You'll not say a word about it to her," Cuthbert 
suddenly £EU»d round on her to command. '' I'll speak 
of it when I choose, do you understand ? Not a word, 
not a whisper, do you hear ? " 
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His mother stared uncomprehendingly, but she had 
brought herself to consider her son's word as law, 
and she obeyed him all the more sedulously when she 
did not understand. 

Miss Henrietta was wonderfully little altered from 
the days when she used to spoil her nephew and " take 
his part/' as she said, against all the outer world. She 
was a trifle more angular, more withered, and more 
abrupt, but she looked as if her constitution were of 
adamant and her nerves of steeL She welcomed 
Cuthbert warmly ; but she also cast a sharp look at 
her sister, as if to ask the reason of the tear-marks 
which were plainly to be seen on Mrs. Blake's wrinkled 
face. But she got no information* Even when she 
went down into the kitchen, and could get a word on 
the stairs with her sister, she found Mrs. Blake im- 
pregnable. "Don't keep me, Henrietta; there's his 
room to be got ready, and you know the breakfast 
things isn't washed up yet," said the young man's 
mother loudly, so that Cuthbert could hear how faith- 
ful she could be to her trust. And Cuthbert heard, 
and smiled sardonically, drawing his own conclusions 
from Aunt Hetty's visible anxiety. Miss Bingley 
certainly got no information until after the simple 
little meal with which Cuthbert was regaled in the 
middle of the day. It was his custom to go into 
the accounts of the house now and then when he had 
time; for these simple women considered that they 
worked for him and not for themselves, and were re- 
sponsible to him when things did not go well. Both 
Mrs. Blake and her sister were conscious of unusuaJ 
nervousness that afternoon when he asked to see the 
" books." There was a sort of grimness in Cuthbert's 
eye which struck them as ominous. 

" It seems to me that you have not been doing so 
well as you used to do," he said, in a tone of imdis- 
guised dissatisfaction at the end of the survey. " You 
ought to have more money in the bank than you 
have. How long did you say that the drawing-room 
floor was empty ? " 
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"^ Six weeks/' answered Mrs. Blake, tiaddly. 

'* Indeed. My aunt has just informed me that it 
has never been let for three months/* 

'' My memory's so bad for figures/' said Mrs. Blake, 
faintly ; but her son interrupted her sharply. 

''Say rather that you are both trying to defraud 
me, and deceive me. You are giving money to some 
one else. Yon need not deny it, Aunt Hetty. My father 
had come back to London, I hear ; and I suppose you 
sre sappprtiiig him when you ought to be helping me." 

Mra Blake burst into tears, while Miss Henrietta, 
after a few wild attempts to brazen the matter out, 
tamed upon the accuser and asked what else they 
were to do. 

" It's all very well for you to talk, Cuthbert, but 
as you know so much about it, I suppose you know 
that your father has only just left prison, and is 
not disposed to think much of two poor lorn lone 
women's remonstrances. He forced his way in the 
first time he came, and would not go until he had had 
mone^." 

''irou must get protection from him, then. You 
must apply to a magistrate. I will not have you give 
him the money that belongs to me/' said the young 
autocrat. *' You must manage better next time. Now 
just tell me how long that drawing-room floor was 
without a lodger ? " 

"* Only two days, dear/' faltered his mother. 

"And you gave your husband the money ? " 

"Oh, Johnny, your father " 

" I don't care whether he is my father or not I 
know he is a disgrace to me, and that is all I need 
know. You will not give him another penny, do you 
hear ? You had better bank the money each week 
in my name instead of yours henceforth ; then you 
can't draw it out without asking me first." 

''But if he comes here, he threatens — ^he is so 
violent " 

" I have seen Aimt Hetty with a refractory lodger 
before now/* said Cuthbert, dryly, " and I never saw 
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her have any trouble with hHb — ^what's the difficulty ? 
Has she lost her nerve ? " 

Miss Bingley replied with dignity. ''I hope not, 
Cuthbert, and trust I never may ; but, you see, we 
were desirous of avoiding scandal on your account." 

" Tou need not mind me : turn him out, and appeal 
to the police, if he comes a^in. Oet an order from 
a magistrate, and you will be safe. A ticket-of -leave 
man will not want to come into conflict with the 
authorities sooner than he can help. I can protect 
myself from him well enough, and you must do your 
shara" 

His voice was hard, his face like marble; in- 
stinctively the two women felt that here at least 
was a match for the man they feared Cuthbert s 
next question brought the colour to their faces. 

" I suppose you were fools enough to tell him of 
my existence ? " 

" I'm afraid we did, Johnny dear. But not your 
address." 

" As if that were not the easiest thing in the world 
to find out. It is you women who ruin a man by 
your chattering. Do not tell him anything more 
about me, if you please. Where does he live ? " 

They professed ignorance, and although Cuthbert 
did not quite believe them, he was obliged to give 
up this point. He then repeated the question which 
he had once already asked, " Do you mow whether 
this man was acquainted with any one — an army 
doctor, I believe — called Perron ? " 

" Yes, that he is," Aunt Hetty answered emphatically ; 
" and you might remember it if you had a memory, 
Sophy, which you never had. That's the man your 
husband always used to revile whenever he had had 
a little too much to drink. He seemed to have some 
particular grudge against him because of something 
that had happened out there in the States ; but what 
it was, I don't know." 

"Nothing very creditable," said Cuthbert, with 
bitterness ; " you need not try to find out." 
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He did not stay the night, as they had expected he 
would do. The atmosphere of the dull little house 
seemed to choke him. He drank a cup of tea, re- 
peated various orders and axioms for the benefit of 
the two women, who were so slavishly attached to 
him, and then went wearily on his way. 
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CHAPTER X 

CONSULTATION 

While Cuthbert Blake made inquiries into a dis- 
reputable father's history and requisitioned supplies 
from a toiling and aged mother and aunt, life went on 
with all its accustomed beauty and orderliness in the 
neighbourhood of King's Court, and the Pines. 
Nothing there occurred — outwardly, at least — to stir 
the emotions of the inhabitants; they lived their 
tranquil round from day to day, and might perhaps 
have felt a little shocked if tragedy had intruded 
itself amongst them. Lady Cecilia was as rosily 
smiling and contented as ever she had been, and was 
delighted to be informed that Doctor Perron, that 
disturber of the pea<;e, had gone away to Loudon. She 
was also rather pleaded that Mr. Blake had gone too ; 
for although she agreed with her son in thinkiug 
him a very handsome and clever young man, yet she 
had a suspicion that Nigel did not know much about 
Mr. Blake's forbears, and Lady Cecilia was strong on 
ancestry. 

" One really does not know how a man is going 
to turn out if you know nothing of his parent- 
age," she said. " Yes, dear Nigel, I know how nice 
your dear Mr. Blake is — really much nicer than most 
clever people ; but I should like to be introduced to 
his father and mother before I had any very close 
relationship with him." Which did not seem a likely 
object to be attained, Nigel informed her, because he 
was under the impression that Cuthbert's parents were 

dead. 
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She was speaking of her views on this point one 
afternoon under the great cedar-tree in the garden, 
where the tea-table was set, and her remarks received 
all the attention that her sayings usually commanded. 
Lady Cecilia was a very popular woman, and her 
neighbours said that she had a great deal of sense. 
It was necessary to make a point of saying so, 
because if you only looked at Lady Cecilia, you 
might have thought that she was a triQe deficient in 
that commodity. Her plump rosy face beamed at all 
things so delightfully, her china-blue eyes were so 
amiable and yet had so little expression, her snow- 
white hair curled all over her head with the elabora- 
tion of a poodle or a French friaeur, and her dress 
was invariably so ornate that it needed an occasional 
reminder of I^y Cecilia's well-known ** intellectual " 
tastes to prevent one from imbibing a general idea 
that she was the incarnation of frivoUty. 

•The conventions of society have their origin in 
the deeper laws of our being," she was saying, with 
great solemnity, to Miss Egerton, who was taking tea 
with her friends. " We ought not, therefore, to despise 
them until we have analyzed them thoroughly and 
reocdved them to their elements." 

Anne said " Yes," rather absently ; but added im- 
mediately afterwards, "There is one law which we 
are apt to forget — that a person whose parents have 
been honest and honourable, is of a good family , as 
we call it, even if they were tinkers or tailors or 
beggarmen." 

^My dear Anne," said Lady Cecilia, rather tartly, 
"who ever heard of a tinker who was honest and 
honourable ? It is a contradiction in terms." 

'^ At any rate, it does not apply to Mr. Blake/' said 
dare, apparently waking up from a semi-somnolent 
condition and blinking lazily in the sunshine at Anne, 
"because I believe Mr. Blake's ancestors were all 
highly respectable tradesmen, and of course one 
eouldn't have a better ancestry than that." 

Nobody made any reply; but presently Lady 
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Cecilia went into the house, and the two girls were 
left alone. Thereupon Anne lifted up her eyes and 
spoke. 

"Why do you dislike Mr. Blake so much?" she 
said. '' You never lose an opportunity of girding at 
him." 

'' It is because I am so tired of hearing about his 

rrfections," said Clare^ perversely. *' Before he came 
was tired of them, and now it is much worse ; for 
even you are a convert, and Aunt Cecilia's laments 
concerning his want of ancestry do not blind me 
to the fact that she thinks him an Admirable 
Crichton." 

"He is very accomplished," said Anne, quietly. 
She had some line embroidery in her hands, and she 
went on with it slowly and composedly as she spoke. 
Clare never sewed ; she said it was enough for her to 
watch Anne using her needla 

"Is he?" 

" You know he is. Did you hear him on the organ 
the other day after service ? Mr. Smith said it was 
the playing of a thorough musician. And he is very 
clever with his fingers ; he carved a frame for Nigel 
beautifully when they were at Oxford ; Nigel showed 
it to me not long ago. I need say nothing about his 
scholarship, as that is known to all the world ; but 
even in minor matters I want just to point out to 
you that he is beyond the average young man." 

"He may be. All the same, and at the risk of 
shocking you, I must say that nothing gave me 
greater pleasure than that old doctor's revelation the 
other day — that our Admirable Crichton was the 
exact image of a liar, thief, and murderer, somewhere 
in the States; and to see the young man's stricken 
air you would have thought that he himself was the 
culprit. I am sure I thought so for a minute before 
I reckoned up that it was impossible that Mr. Blake 
could have been in the land of the living— or at any 
rate, have attained maturity — at the time of the 
CivU War." 
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'' Clare, you do your own good heart an injustice 
when yon speak in that way. It is a very awkward 
Bitnation for Mr. Blake, and any man of sensitive 
feelings would have been startled by the doctor's 
sadden ejaculation. I thought Mr. Blake came 
tiiroogfa the ordeal very weU." 

"Don't say too much about my good heart in 
public," said Glare, calmly, ^for it might lead to 
mistakes about my character. Now, I did not think 
that Mr. Blake bore it well at alL He looked awfully 
taken aback, and I don't blame him for that ; but he 
need not have kept that expression for the whole 
evening. Fancy Nigel sulking for an evening because 
some one had said that he was like a distinguished 
criminal!" 

* Well, I don't think even Nigel would have liked 
it, although he is veiy easy-going in some ways," 
said Anne. "And especially amongst a set of 
stnmcers^ as we all were just then." 

•* Nigel would have laughed," said Clare, pensively. 
*He would have been awfully amused. But Air. 
Blake has a temper." 

" I don't think any the worse of a man for having 
a temper," said Anne, valiantly. " It shows that he 
has scHue grit in him — some of the real fighting spirit 
which every man should hava" 

** Ah," said Clare, a little bitterly ; " you have gone 
over to the minority and sing Mr. Blake's praises all 
day long. I knew how it would be." She shifted 
her position a little, so that Anne should not see her 
face, but Anne, leaning forward, caught sight of the 
tears in her eyes. She was surprised and moved ; for 
Clare bore the character of being rather cold and 
hard by nature and by no means inclined to tears. 

" Dear Clare," she said, " what have we done ? " 

"Oh, it is nothing," said Clare, pretending to 
laugh, and surreptitiously rubbing a wet drop or two 
away from her eyes ; " it is only my usual perversity, 
and you need not bother your head about it in the 
least" 
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'' I think we are all a little jealous/' said Anne. 

"Jealous !" with sudden vehemence. "I was never 
jealous in my life — ^never. But you Ipiow, Anne, I 
used always to be first with Nigel when he came 
home, and everybody has always said to me, * Wait 
till he falls in love, and then your nose will be out of 
joint;' and honestly, I was quite prepared to cede 
my sisterly place to any one that Nigel was reaJly 
fond of. You know how, every time he has come 
home, we have speculated on whether Nigel had 
fallen in love yet, and whether he would teU us or 
whether we should have to find it out; and I was 
quite — quite reconciled to that idea. But for him to 
come home and be utterly absorbed in a friend — a 
/rieTui," repeated Clare with infinite scorn — ^" a mere 
man with whom he reads books and smokes pipes 
and swears by — ^why, I think it is most disappointing 
and disagreeable, and I wish he had stayed away — 
with his friend." 

Anne could not help smiling, although she thought 
guiltily of some reflections of the same nature that 
she had made herself; but she set her mind steadily 
to the task of soothing the irritated girl. 

" I don't think we should either of us have liked it 
much if he had fallen in love and brought the young 
lady here to stay," she remarked tranquilly. ** I 
dare say some of us would have had something in the 
nature of criticism to make even in that case. But 
friendship with a man and with a woman are such 
totally difierent things, that I think Nigel quite 
capable of being friendly with us and with Mr. Blake 
at the same time." 

" Friendly ! " echoed Clare, in a tone of contempt. 
" I dare say he can. It isn't friendliness that I meant 
exactly. He used to be like a brother to me, and he 
isn't a brother any longer. That's what I mean, 
Anne." 

Anne was silent. She saw more deeply into the 
matter than Clare did, and she could not help a 
sudde n pang of fear, lest the girl should have given 
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her heart where it was not wanted, thinking only of 
sisterliness, yet unconsciously desiring a nearer tie. 
But while she was wondering what to say and whether 
it was desirable to continue the conversation or not, 
dare broke out on a new tack and made her laugh, 
in spite of herself. 

" The funny thing is this," she said. " For years I 
have accepted all Nigel's newest ideas with the 
deepest reverence. I thought they were all his own, 
and I wondered how he had grown into such a clever 
boy. Because I don't call Nigel clever as a general 
role. No, I don't; and you need not look at me re- 
proachfully, because you don't either. Still, I thought 
that^ as Oxford was such a remarkable place, it might 
have developed Nigel's brains. Well, now I under- 
stand. We have been admiring Mr. Blake's brains all 
this time. It has been Mr. Blake's ideas that Nigel 
has fondly endeavoured to inoculate us with 1 Nigel's 
cleverness is a fraud : his theories and practices all 
eome from the Admirable Crichton himself. We 
have seen the copy, now let us admire the original" 
" Nigel would not like to hear you say that, Clare." 
"But it is perfectly true. Anne, do you remember 
that girl at school — Oerty Meriton, her name was — 
who got engaged immediately after she left ? I don't 
think I ever told you that I met her last summer, and 
she told me how it was that her engagement was 
broken off It seems she went down into the country 
to stay with his people, and there were four brothers 
and iiiree sisters to make acquaintance with. She 
had not been .there very long before she found out 
that, all the things she liked best in him were family 
traits; that the brothers and sisters, and even the 
oousins» spoke as he did, looked as he did, made the 
same wise observations as he did, and liked exactly 
the same things I Such a sense of satiety came over 
her, she told me, that she was obliged to break off the 
marriage, while there was time. And she says she 
has never r^retted it. To marry one nice man was 
all very well, but when even his niceness was repeated 
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seven or eight times in the family — ^when there was 
always a replica, so to speak, of her husband on hand 
all day long, she naturally sickened of it. And I am 
gradually' finding out that all I used to admire in 
Kigel is simply an imperfect copy of Mr. Blake. It 
destroys one's faith in human nature, it really 
does!" 

" My dear Clare, you ought to be very glad that 
Nigel has such a good pattern to copy from ! " 

" Tm not in the leasts And, to make it worse, Mr. 
Holloway is tarred with the same brush. He too 
reflects dear Mr. Blake's views, even in his sermons. 
It is quite detestable ; and if Mr. Blake stays much 
longer I shall go away." 

" And surrender the field ta the enemy ? I would 
not do that." 

" What would you do, then ? " 

" I would carefully conceal from Nigel, to begin 
with, all that you feel about Mr. Blake. You need 
not be insincere, but don't wear your heart upon 
your sleeve. You know how fond men are of saying 
unkind things about women's jealousy and women's 
reluctance to be friendly with the men that their 
relations like — don't give Nigel an opportunity of 
saying anything like that. If it is at all true that 
Mr. Blake wishes to have an influence with Nigel — 
and it is not to be wondered at if he does — do not 

five him a chance of saying that Nigel's progress is 
indered by his cousin." 

Clare smiled, and looked only half convinced. 

" Here he comes," said Anne, quietly gathering up 
her work, "and I must just go into the house to 
speak to Lady Cecilia, so I will leave you to work 
your spells on him." 

Clare did not try to detain her. There was a 
pleasant smile upon her face when Nigel drew 
near, which caused him to ask her if she were 
amused. 

" No, it was not amusement," said the girl, lifting 
her soft eyes, and looking at him with an unusual 
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fatleness. *^ We were discussing abstract questions, 
think. It is almost too hoi to discuss anything, 
ian'tit?" 

"Well, I think it is. The only person I know who 
can discuss any subject in the hottest weather is 
Blake. He seems to have the fSa^culty of abstracting 
himself firom all lower conditions and giving him- 
self up to pure reason." 

dare sighed. It was very hard that he would 
begin to talk about Mr. Blake the moment he 
approached her. But she would try Anne's method 
and see how it worked. 

" He is so very clever, you see," she said, dropping 
her eyes. " One feels quite afraid of him at first." 

"But that feeling soon goes off, doesn't it ? " said 
Nigel, warmly. 
Oh, quite soon." 

I am so glad, for I thought at first that you did 
not seem to care about him, Clare, and I was disap- 
pointed,*' 

** Were you ? Did you mind whether I liked him 
or not ? *' said Clare, with an adorable simulation of 
humility. 

''Of course I cared. Why, Clare, what are you 
ihmlHTig of ? Haven't we always been pcds ? " 

" We used to be." 

"We are still; as much as ever. Clare, if you 
throw me over and like anybody better than me I 
will never forgive you, so remember thai" 

dare smiled happily. Perhaps Anne was right, 
and she could win rf igel back by being sympathetic 
with Ins interests. It was worth trying. But the 
next moment her castles fell to the ground, for Nigel 
said innocently — 

I " We shall be having Blake back in a day or two, 
and then I shall have something to do and somebody 
to talk to : I must say the country seems dull when 
he is not here." 

" You are complimentary," said Clare, with a sup- 
pressed wrathf ulness in her tone. 
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''Another man is such a boon down here/' Nigel 
went on amicably. 

" And^ in the meantime, I am to be your makeshift 
— ^you will condescend to speak to me because your 
paragon is not here. Thank you very much/' said 
Clare ; and with slow scorn she rose from her seat and 
betook herself to her own room, where she wept 
bitter tears at her departure from the prudent lines 
which Anne had vainly marked out for her. And 
Nigel wondered what on earth was the matter, and 
wished that Clare would not get angry about nothing 
at all 



CHAPTER XI 

ETHEL 

When Cuihbert left his mother's door he did not 
torn to the west^ as she, and, doubtless, most of his 
friends, would have expected him to do. He turned 
to the north, passed St Pancras Church on his right, 
and struck into Euston Road, which he followed 
for a time, finally making his way along a street 
parallel with Hampstead Koad and then diverging 
still further to the east. Here, as he knew well, 
there was a network of small streets, unfrequented 
by "smart" people, but much used as a lounging 
place for loafers and for women desirous of making 
small bargains at the firowsy-looking little shops 
which lined the roadway. The hour being five 
o'clock, the street was also generally thronged with 
groups and gangs of noisy children not long released 
from the tmaldom of school; but as it was now 
holiday time, there was a remarkable absence of 
these young persons in the public thoroughfare. 
Probably a good many of them nad been sent to the 
country by charitable people, and Cuthbert shrugged 
his shoulders a little at the thought ; for in his day 
the ChOdren's Holiday Fund had scarcely been 
started and he had very seldom caught sight of the 
beauties of wood and fields on which, when occasion 
served, he could discourse so eloquently. He glanced 
round once at the sreat red pile of buildings which 
he could distinguish from a comer of a side street, 
and thought of the bare schoolrooms and the flagged 
playgrounds and the invariably cross '' school-keeper " 
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with something like disgust. No shadow of gratitude 
for the care that had provided an education for him, 
no sense of allegiance to the State which had given 
him a scholarship and allowed him to pass into her 
colleges, ever crossed his mind. His own success had 
rewarded the donors of all such gifts. ** To make use 
of your advantages— that is the wav in which you can 
best show your gratitude/' Mr. Almut had once said 
to him, and it was a moral sentunent which Cuthbert 
Blake had thoroughly assimilated. 

He passed in and out of the narrow streets as if 
he knew them well; and finally slackened his pace 
at the door of a confectioner, where the placard in 
the window informed him that he could have a cup 
of tea for twopence. It had not what could be 
described as a tempting appearance. The plates of 
cakes in the window were decidedly stale : the brown 
teapots and thick white cups and saucers, ostentatiously 
displayed, although clean, were unappetizing: there 
was nothing about the shop that seemed likely to 
attract any one of Mr. Blake's well-known fastidious- 
nesa Nevertheless, after a glance through the 
window-panes, Cuthbert began delicately to draw off 
his gloves, preparatory to entering the shop. Perhaps 
the little pause that this entailed gave him time to 
see whether the shop was empty or not, and to give 
some little warning of his approach. An elderly 
lady eating a bun at the counter, and a girl buying 
sweets, were the only customers, and Mr. Blake 
stepped, with the air of one who knows the place, 
towards a small marble-topped table in the dim 
recesses of the back part of the shop, seated himself 
on a rickety chair, and called nonchalantly to the 
young lady behind the tea-urn — 

" Cup of tea, please." 

The young lady in charge, who presided at the 
urn, seemed to belong to the very haughtiest order 
of barmaid Hebes. She tossed her head a little as 
she received the request, and made no pretence of 
hurrying to perform it In fact, she hurried herself 
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so Utile that the elderly lady, who was a journalist 
in search of material, said, in a reproving voice — 

^ I think that gentleman called you." 

Whereat the girl gave her such a stare of indignant 
surprise that tne lady was quite embarrassed, and 
made haste to brush the crumbs off her dress, and 
to ask how much she had to pay. 

^Twopence. I know my business, thank you, 
ma ^i-Tn, 

The elderly journalist had much ado not to say, 
" I b^ your pardon ; " but she thought that to do this 
would be to compromise her dignity, so she paid her 
twopence in silence and resolved to avoid that shop 
for the fiitnra In her agitation, she almost forgot 
her note-book, which lay on the counter, and the girl 
had to call after her. 

" You've forgotten something, I think, ma'am." 

" Oh, thank you very much/' said the lady, hurry- 
ing back for it. 

She was grey-haired and rather nervous looking; 
but in spite of the severe snub which the young person 
of the tea-shop had just administered, she was bold 
enough to say — 

• Could you possibly tell me where the people live 
where such a curious thing happened the other day — 
the resuscitation of a young woman who was supposed 
to be dead ? " 

"^ Certainly. It's No. 8, Carr Street, the next 
turning on your right. You're not the first person 
that's been inquiring about her," said the girl, her 
face relaxing into a sudden smile, which made it 
quite pleasant 

•'You think it was a genuine story, do you, 
then?" 

'* I know it was, ma'am ; the yoimg person is a — a 
— customer of ours, and I have often seen her about 
She is quite delighted to tell any one all about it." 

'Tm sure I'm very much obliged to you. Let me 
see, you said the first turn to the right — or the left, 
was it?" 
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" To the right. I'll show you, ma'am, if you come 
to the door." 

"Bat I'm afraid I am detaining you — ^your cus- 
tomer ! " faltered the good lady, who was evidently 
one of those human beings who think the whole 
universe is committed to their charge. 

The girl — she was really very pretty, as she stood 
on the doorstep, with the afternoon Ught upon her 
elaborately curled brown hair — ^looked back into the 
shop and laughed aloud. 

"1 beg your pardon, ma'am, but that's an old 
customer. He doesn't want a cup of tea at all, most 
likely. He always asks for it that way when he 
comes in; it's just a little joke between him and me, 
that's alL" 

"Oh, I see, thank you;" and the elderly lady 
hurried off, deeply struck by the fact, and thinking 
that the ways of young persons in shops were not as 
her ways, and that it might be as well to refrain from 
comment another time. 

The shop-girl came back into the shop, looked at 
Cuthbert, and laughed* " You do it so natural," she 
said, " that you quite took that old lady in." Then 
she came up to him, and, after looking round to see 
that nobody was entering the shop, she bestowed two 
or three kisses on his forehead. " There I " she said 
frankly. "What a time you've been, Bertie. I 
thought you wasn't coming back again ; I did indeed." 

"And what would you have done then?" said 
Cuthbert, putting one arm round her slender waist, 
and looking up in her face with a smile. If he had a 
touch of affection in the world, he had it for this 
girl. 

She was far inferior in beauty to Miss Egerton and 
Miss Clare Meynell ; he knew that. She was a little 
common in appearance, when you looked at her criti- 
cally, and yet she had "points" which Cuthbert 
appreciated. Her figure was good — a little artificially 
compressed at the waist — but graceful and supple for 
all that She had a quantity of waving bronze-coloured 
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hairy always very elaborately dressed, and curling 
almost to her eyebrows ; her eyes were good enough 
to have dispensed with the hairpin to which she 
imagined so much of their brilliancy wets due. She 
did not rouge, for Cuthbert had laughed her out of 
it — ^but more because he preferred her creamy, pale 
complexion to a commonplace face with rosy colour, 
than because he had any objection to the practice. 
Her features were clearly cut, and she had a very 
decided mouth and chin. She was dressed in shabby 
but well-fitting black, with a pretty brooch at her 
neck, and looked quite as trim and neat as any 
girl could be. Cuthbert had now known her for some 
time, and his relations with her were intimate and 
affectionate. She was engaged by the day, and slept 
at a friend's house not far away — the very same house, 
in £act^ which she had mentioned to the lady journalist 
— ^but Cuthbert was in the habit of looking in at the 
shop where she served, with the full consent of the 
proprietress, in order to have a chat with her when- 
ever he was in London and had the time. The shop 
was in such an out-of-the-way part, that there was 
little chance of his being recognized by any friend 
belonging to his newer life ; and if any suspicious 

gerson were to look in, he could always pretend that 
e had come for a cup of tea. 

"What would you have done if I hadn't come 
back?'' he repeated, holding Ethel fondly by the 
waist Ethel was quite a modem shop-girl, and 
would have scorned the simpler name of Mary or 
Anne. She had been christened " Ethelinda Qeorgina 
Victoria^" and she was proud of her name. 

"I don't know, I'm sure," she said. Then, the 
instincts of her class reviving within her, she said, 
" Oh, bother ! As if I should have cared 1 " 

^ I'd better go away again, then, heidn't I ? " 

''Just as you please, Mr. Blake." She tossed her 
head again, and tried to extricate herself from his 
grasp. By way of punishment he brought her face 
down to the level of his own and pressed a kiss on 
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her red lips. " Oh, Bertie, suppose some one should 
see us through the window!" cried the girl, in a 
sudden spasm of bashf ulness and fear. 

Cuthbert laughed and released her unwillingly. 
He was a different man in this environment, and 
certainly no one would have taken him for an Oxford 
scholar, the leader of a band of earnest young men. 

Mrs. Triegs, the mistress of the shop, put her head 
through a little red-curtained door at that moment, 
and nodded to him. '' Ah, Mr. Blake — come back to 
see your old friends, 'ave you ? Miss Anderson is off 
work at seving. I dessay you knoo that before you 
came, didn't you ? He-he ! * 

"You did not know, did you, dear?" said Ethel, 
when Mrs. Triggs had retired. " I wouldn't tell you, 
or you would have thought I wanted you to take me 
out I dare, say you're engaged for the evening, 
though ? " 

" No, I'm not^ EtheL What shall we do ? A music- 
hall?" 

To his surprise she hesitated a little. "I don't 
know how it is, but I'm rather off music-halls," she 
said. " I think that business about Lizzie Denver's 
stepmother gave me a turn. You read about it in the 
papers, didn't you ? That's what that old lady was 
asking about. Liz came in and told us the whole 
story, and I think it gave me a turn." 

** Something horrible, was it ? I don't read horrors," 
answered Cuthbert, lazily. " And I have been staying 
in the country, where one does not always get a paper 
to read." 

" Lor, how dull that must be ! " exclaimed Ethel, 
simply. Then, after a short pause — " And you don't 
look over and above well, even though you have been 
in the country. It's what I often say to people when 
they ask me if I'm not going away, ' Not I,' says I ; 
*no poky country lodgings for me; give me 'ome 
comforts, and a nice book to read, and that's 'oliday 
enough for me.' " 

" I have not suffered from any deficiency of home 
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comforts in the boose where I have been staying/' 
said Cathbert^ with a laugh, as he thought of Lady 
Cecilia's perfectly appointed household ; ''but I'll tell 
yon one thing, Etme, you are getting very careless 
over your aspirates, my dear, and I want you te be 
particular about them. If ever you go out with 
me» you know, it wiU be a matter of importance that 
yon should speak properly." 

" TeSy I know," said Ethel, in a tene of vexation. 
** I do forget so ; and yet I'm sure old Miss Allnut — 
your old teacher, Bertie — ^used te be as particular as 
anything about our h's. ' Up the high 'ill — hill, he 
'eaved a huge round stene'— do you remember that 
line, and how difficult Mary Somers found it ? " 

"It is difficult," said Cuthbert^ gravely. "I re- 
member it myself But what about this Lizzie 
Denver business ? I should have noticed the name if 
I had seen it in the paper, I am sure." 

** Well now, how lucky ! " cried Ethel, in an admir- 
ing tona " If there isn't Liz Denver going down the 
street at the veiy moment ! Liz ! " — opening the door 
— ^ Liz ! here's somebody you know, wants to speak 

to you." 

Cuthbert heard a wild whoop, and recoiled a little as 
the door was flung open and a girl danced, rather than 
walked, inte the shop. She looked about sixteen years 
of age ; she had strong shapely limbs, and a profusion 
of yellow hair, which, loosely knotted at the back of 
her head, usually hung halfway down her back in 
a shower of gold. She had a pale ansemic face, 
however, and was not pretty, but the flash of her 
white tcieth, when she smiled, lighted up her whole 
face just as the golden gleam in her hair seemed te light 
up the room. She had danced as a child in the 
pantomimes, and still got taken on occasionally to 
do ** a turn " at the music-halls, where she had some 
small fame as a good kicker ; but in the intervals she 
worked in a jam and pickle factory. She had known 
Ethel all her life, for they had been in the same school 
together \ and although Ethel now considered herself 
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of far superior clay to Lizzie, there was a friendship 
between them which no difference in station could 
break. And, to make the link stronger, Lizzie's elder 
sister had been a contemporary of Cuthbert's at the 
Linden Street Board School, so that his early history 
was well known by her and by her family. In fact, 
there were a good many people in that part of the 
world who knew all about Johnny Blake and his 
wonderful success at school, and the interest Mr. 
Allnut had taken in him. What these good people 
did not know was Johnny Blake's history since he 
had left the vicinity of Camden Town. Naturally 
they did not think much of him, for they knew nothing 
about Oxford or the examinations he had passed, nor 
the nature of the kind of renown that he had made 
for himself. He wore good clothes, so they supposed 
that he had done pretty well for himself. The theory 
had been started that he was a sort of gentleman- 
burglar, or a swindler, who took people in at public- 
houses on the road; or even that he had some 
connection with card-sharping; but there seemed 
no evidence to support any of these conjectures, and 
therefore they had lately died down. Even Miss 
Anderson at the tea-shop, with whom he was " walk- 
ing out," did not know exactly what he did for a 
living. 

Still he was a distinction to Linden Road, Camden 
Town, and his old acquaintances were proud of him 
in a way. As to Cuthbert (a name he never used in 
that part of the world, by-the-by), it was a curious 

Eleasure to him to come surreptitiously to these old 
aunts of his boyhood and talk to tbe persons who 
had been his commons in his earlier days Whether 
these visits came from some unexplained softening of 
his heart, or from some more remote notion that he 
was studying " the people " for the sake of future 
bookmaking, was never very clear, even to him- 
self. 

" Well, Johnny, how goes it ? " said Liz, as she 
caught sight of him. '' Wot a toff 'e is, ain't 'e, Effel ? 
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I wonder yer likes ter go raound wiv sich a swell ! 
O w, my eye ! " 

Her speech was unmitigated Cockney, and Cuthbert 
winced a little as he heara it. He wondered whether 
he were really and truly the man who had sat the 
night before in the King^s Court drawing-room and 
discoursed with Lady Cecilia concerning Morris and 
Boesetti. They had talked about the education of 
the lower classes too, and the means of elevating them. 
Well, here were the lower classes to one's hand, 
thought Cuthbert cynically, and how did you propose 
to elevate them ? How could you elevate Liz ? 

" *Ere we are," said Liz. *' There's a lydy in wiv 
Marier, and Marier's mikin' a long story in 'opes o' 
getting 'alf-a-crownd ; but, lor, she won't. I knows 
the looks o' that kind o' lydy. Come to git all she 
can and give as little. Not like the doctor." 

* Who ?" said Cuthbert, with an angry start. 

" Lor, Johnny, 'ow yer startled me ! " said Liz. " I 
ham so nervish-like nowadays. The doctor — the 
Ameiiky doctor as brought Marier back from the 
dead ; that's the doctor for me." 

" The doctor again ! " said Cuthbert, beneath his 
breath. 
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CHAPTER XII 
LIZ dbnveb's story 

'' Tell us about it, Liz/' said Ethel, sympathetically. 

'* Won't some one come in ? " Cuthbert asked quickly. 

'*What if they do?" Ethel rejoined wonderingly; 
and her lover relapsed into an uneasy silence. 

** It's bin in all the pipers," said Liz, sitting down 
on one of the small cane-bottomed chairs and stretch- 
ing herself. " Oh my, I don't like these 'ere chairs o' 
yours, EflTel. I'd not mind a cup o' tea, if you'd any 
left in a pot ; I don't mind if it's stood a bit" 

" Give her some tea, Ethel," said Cuthbert " Take 
what you like, Liz ; it's my shout, this." 

"That's not bad," said Liz, complacently. "Wy, 
Effel, yer bloke 'ull do yer credit by'nby. I'd like 
some o' that cike, if yer please : it do look good." 

Despite her praise, however, she ate very little of 
what was offered to her ; she might be hungry some- 
times, but she was not greedy. And then she began 
telling her story, to which Cuthbert listened with an 
odd sensation of dismay. Without his seeking it, this 
American doctor had come in his way, and it seemed 
as if there were no getting out of it 

" Fraps you didn't 'ear 'ow Marier was took," said 
Liz, biting delicately at a piece of cake. " She was 
just workin' as ushal, doing of her ierning, when she 
come over that weak and giddy she couldn't stand. 
* Oh, Gawd,' says she, ' wot's the matter wi' me ? ' An' I 
screams out, * Put the iem down, M'rier, or there'll be 
a haccident' An' no sooner was the words out o' my 
lips than down she goes on the floor in a fit; an' 
bein' a 'eavy woman, I'd enough to do to git her to 
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becL We sends for the doctor, an' 'e come an' 'e 
examined of 'er very careful-like, an' 'e says to father, 
yer know, 'e says, * I'm veiy sorry for yer,' 'e says, 
' bat yer wife's bin took ; an' it's the dispensation of 
God,' 'e says — oh, 'e spoke beautiful, like a book — 
*an' ye mustn't fret,' says 'e; * there's yer daughter, 
laz, a-growin' up to be a comfort to yer, but yer 
wife's gone to another world, an' yer won't see 'er no 
more in this,' says 'e. 

''Father 'e took on awfuL Worse than 'e did 
alonger mother dyin'. '£ said 'e'd jest got used to 
'er little wys, an now 'e'd 'ave tor begin all over 
again wiv another woman, don't yer see? For of 
course, 'e couldn't be expected to do wivout anybody, 
an' six children to look after. '£ cried over 'er, an' 
when she was laid out an' we was talking, 'e says 
that maybe Sally Mahony would do for the next 
one, an' 'e should arst her as soon as the funerall 
was over, for fear as she should be cotehed up by 
somebody else afore 'e could marry 'er — just think of 
us qrin' all that, an' she— but wite, yer don't know 
the end o' the story. 

''Well, there she was all right an' lyin' there as 
quiet as yer please, an' I'd put some flowers in her 
'ands, an' she looked that peaceful — oh, lovely ! An' 
we 'ad an inquest, in the room, an' she wa.s all ready 
when there comes a knock at the door, an' a tall, 
grey-'aired, milingtorry gentleman looks in, an' 'e 
says, 'I 'ear there's been a case of sudden an' un- 
expected death 'ere; would yer allow me to look at 
the body ?' says 'e, as perlito as yer please. So I arst 
'im in, an' 'e told me about bein' a doctor, an' 'avin' a 
lot of esperience, an' then 'e looks at Marier an' 'e 
touches of 'er, an' 'e kneels beside of 'er, an' miked 
a beautiful sort o' prayer, an' then 'e looks at 'er 
▼ery 'ard, an' arsis if 'e may sit down beside of 'er. 
An' after sitting a little time, me thinkin' 'e was a 
Scripsher reader, or somethink o' thet kind, 'e jumps 
up with a little shout, an' 'e says, ' She ain't dead, no 
more than you are.' And I says, ' Get along wi' yer 
jaw/ An' 'e says, ' I didn't feel that she was dead \ 
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it's a case as I've seen afore : it's catt — caty — some^* 
thin', says 'e ; an' 'e sent for blankets eoi' folks to rub 
'er, an' I don't know what — an* there, in a bower 
and a 'arf, if Marier wasn't sitting up in the bed 
drinkin' a cup o' tea. 

'' An' that ain't all, for she says she'd 'eard every 
bloomin' word we'd said, an' she means ter scratch 
Sally Mahony's eyes out as soon as she gets about 
again. You should ha' seen 'ow father stared when 
'e come 'ome that night. Turned as white as a ghost, 
'e did ; I reckon 'e thought she was a ghost, but 'e'd 
not listened to 'er for two minutes afore 'e knew that 
it was Marier an' no mistake." 

'' How did this American gentleman come to hear 
of the case ? " asked Cuthbert 

"Oh, the pipers, I suppose," said Liz, carelessly. 
" WeVe 'ad all the world at our plice since we 'card 
of it. My, what a turn it did seem to give Gentleman 
Jack, as lives in our 'ouse. I don't know whether 'e 
was afraid of the sime sorter thing 'appening to 'im or 
whether 'e knew the doctor an' didn't want to see 'im ; 
but 'e looked awful when I told 'im about it." 

Suddenly Cuthbert pricked up his ears. Who was 
it that had manifested a desire to avoid the doctor ? 
Gentleman Jack ? And who was he ? 
" Who's that ? " he asked rather abruptly. 
Ethel frowned at him to be silent: he could not 
think why. Liz turned red and averted her face as 
she replied. 

" 'E's a gentleman lodgin' in the sime 'ouse as us. 
'E's a sight better off than we are ; 'e 'as two rooms an' 
a woman to clean up. I go an' does 'is rooms for 'im 
when the woman's away." 

"And you'd much better leave them alone, Liz 
Denver," said Ethel, very sharply, " for, from what I 
hear, the gentleman ain't what I call a gentleman at 
all." 

Liz evidently did not want to discuss that view of 
the situation. She twisted her hands and feet about 
rather awkwardly for a minute or two, then rose to 
depart. 
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" I most be going now," she said. " Ain't yer going 
to look in an' see Marier ? You used ier go to Sunday 
School together, I've 'eard 'er sy." 

" Perhaps VVL come some day/' said Cuthbert, good- 
hamouredly. And Liz departed, well pleased. " Did 
I really once ^ to a Sunday School with Marier ? " 
Cuthbert queried of himself. "These are the things 
which lie in the background of one's consciousness." 

"Wasn't it an odd thing, Bertie?" Ethel was 
demanding* ''Did you ever hear anything like it 
before ? " 

" Welly I must confess that I don't think it is the 
first time in the history of the world that such a 
thing has happened/' said Cuthbert. 

" Oh, I know how clever you are/' said Ethel, in an 
altered voice. "You need not try to impress it on 
me in that way ; I am quite aware of the fact." This 
speech, coming from Ethel, revealed depths of wounded 
feeling and positive offence, and Cuthbert had to come 
oat 0? the brown study in which he had fallen in 
order to apologize profusely, and to assure his half 
weeping lady-love that he was not a bit clever, not 
one bit ; and that he would rather be an idiot to the end 
of his days than cause her the very slightest amount 
of pain ; after which unconditional surrender, Ethel 
was pacified. A stray customer made a diversion, 
and tnen Cuthbert introduced the subject which was 
wei^^ng upon his mind. 

''who is this Qentleman Jack she spoke of ? And 
why did you frown at me so ferociously when I asked 
her about him ? " 

" Well, nobody knows who he is/' said Ethel, as she 
began to wash up some plates at a side-table ; " but 
he lodges in the house with the Denvers, and nobody 
has any good to say of him. My belief is that he's 
a common thief, and you know, the Denvers have 
always kept themselves respectable, even if they are 
poor, and one doesn't want them to take up with a 
man of that sort. He has said something about 
manying Liz ; but I don't think he means what hQ 
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*' I should have thought Liz could hold her own. 
Why did she blush and look shamefaced when I asked 
her about him ? " 

" We had a great flare-up about it, Liz and I, the 
other day, and I think she was ashamed." 

''Is he a young man, then?'' said Cuthbert^ still 
endeavouring to get information. 

" Oh no, quite old. Fifty-five or sixty, if he is a 
day. A ^y-haired man, with a {)leasant sort of 
way with nim — I will say that for Inm — about your 
height," said Ethel, unconscious of the stabs of fear 
which Cuthbert was suffering. " It's a queer thing; 
but although he's so old and all that, yet I have some- 
times thought that he looked rather like you — as you 
might have looked when you were quite young, you 
know." 

Cuthbert was annoyed, and said so. " I don't know 
why you should compare me to the first criminal you 
come across/' he said. 

Ethel could not understand him : he did not seem 
like himself. Usually he was very easy with her, 
letting the mask of his fastidiousness slip from him 
so entirely that she scarcely knew the extent to which 
he wore it. They came more near to a quarrel than 
they had done for many a long day ; and it was not 
until she had cried a good deal and he had had to 
make many more soft speeches than he condescended, 
as a rule, to make, that peace was at all restored. 
And as Ethel still resisted his proposition of a music- 
hall, Cuthbert agreed at last to go for a long walk 
with her — ^"out 'Ampstead way." It was a lovely 
evening, and there would be a moon. Cuthbert said 
to himself that he much preferred a walk with Ethel 
to the company of any of the fine people at King's 
Court ; and he told her so. It was a statement which 
gave Ethel great pleasure, and it was strictly true; 
but he did not add, what would have been just as 
true, that he would rather have gone to a music-hall 
than strolled with Ethel to Hampstead. He wanted 
to be taken out of himself, he was saying : he did not 
want to talk sentiment. There would be very little 
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sentimeiit left for him in the world if his father found 
oat who he was, and where he lived, and what sort of 
sodetj he fireqnented. ** The game would be pretty- 
well over then, I suppose," meditated Cuthbert to 
himaftif, ''I should have to throw it all up and go 
with Ethel to Australia or somewhere. Well, I dare- 
say we should get on idl right and be very happy. 
Why shouldn't I do it now ?" 

Qa was so silent every now and then, that Ethel 
feared lest she should have offended him without 
knowing why, and after a time she said something to 
this effect Cuthbert started and laughed. 

"You wouldn't say so, if you knew what I was 
just then," he said. 
And what were you thinking, sir ? " 
I was thinking whether you would be ready to 
many me to-morrow and go out to Australia." 

" Cuthbert^ do you mean it ? " She only called him 
Cathbert when she was very serious : she knew, for 
he had impressed it upon her, that she was very much 
favoured in being allowed to call him Cuthbert at alL 

** I mean it so far, that I should like to know what 
yon think of the proposition ? " 

" I would go anywhere with you," said Ethel, in a 
trembling voice. 

"* But you don't much like the idea ? We should 
be better off there than I shall be in England for a 
long-time." 

'Tfa that all, Bertie ? " 

« All ? What else should there be ? " 

** You have no particular reason for wanting to leave 
England ? You are not in any — any — trouble or — in 
debt?" She said the words tremulously, for she 
knew by experience that he did not like being ques- 
tioned 

" No," he answered. " It isn't that, though I don't 
mind telling you that I have some debts that I shall 
find it hard to meet some day. But — well, I'll tell 
you something, EtheL I have an enemy." 

** An enemy ? " she breathed. She had read FamUy 
Herald stories and was quite conversant with the idea 
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of a persistent and relentless enemy. She shrank, and 
turned a little pale at the idea. 

" Yes, an enemy," said Cuthbert^ slowly. He was 
obliged to be deUberate in speech because he was 
composing as he went on. '' I have lately heard that 
he was in England, and I think that he may be 
following me. It is not that I have done anything 
wrong, my darling," he added, seeing that she looked 
miserable and frightened. 

"Oh, I know that — I know that, of course," she 
responded with the greatest fervour. "You did not 
think that I would doubt you, did you, dearest ? " 

" No, I was sure you would believe in me whatever 
happened to make the world distrust me," said Cuth- 
bert, with so much emphasis that Ethel thrilled at 
the tone and, remembered it in days to come. " It is 
not I who have done wrong, but others — even before 
I was bom. I have been wronged beyond the power 
of man to conceive. And it is a wrong from which I 
shall never be avenged, from the influence of which I 
cannot escape. That is why I sometimes think, Ethel, 
that it would be better for us to go where we are not 
known, where we cannot be punished for the wicked- 
ness which we have not done." 

He was now deliberately appealing to that current 
of ideas to which he felt sure that she would most 
willingly respond, and in the little shudder with 
which she crept closer to his side, he knew that he 
had not been mistaken. When she begged him, with 
trembling voice, to explain the nature of his danger, 
he sighed and shook his head, saying that for the 
present she must wait, that he coidd not as yet see 
his way to telling her anything, and that she must 
have faith in him. " One thing, however, I think I 
must tell you," he said, " and in that, dear, I think you 
might assist me. This man that Lizzie was speaking 
of — this Gentleman Jack, I fear that he is one of the 
emissaries sent out against me. That is why I 

Juestioned you about him. I may be mistaken, but 
greatly fear that I know too well what he wants. 
Ethel " — and the ring of earnestness in his voice really 
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distressed her — " that man must not know who I am 
or where I come from. If you come across him, let 
him know nothing about me.** 

"I am not likdy to come across him, dear. It is 
Liz who may do us an injuiy without knowing it, for 
she is fond of talking, and may very likely talk about 
you," 

" And thus bring the whole thing about our heads," 
mused Cnthbert; and in his fear of recognition he was 
sincere enough. 

Ethel was smitten with sudden panic. " Let us go 
to Australia or anywhere else, if only to get away from 
your enemies, Bertie," she cried. '' I should never for- 
give mvself if I brought you danger. Let us go where 
we shall be safa" 

But Cuihbert smiled at her fears and assured her 
that he was quite safe for the present : it was the 
future only that he dreaded, and then he promised her 
that if ever he saw the danger approaching he would 
let her know, and would tf^e her away with him to 
some Island of the Blest, where no enemies of any kind 
should ever come between them imtil they were parted 
by the ruthless hand of death. And then Ethel was 
consoled, and cried on Cuthbert's shoulder a little, and 
they were both very happy according their lights. 

But when Ethel had gone back to the house in 
which she lodged, a house which was also occupied by 
many other lodgers of various kinds, Cuthbert hung 
about the street as if he were playing the part of the 
traditional lover who cannot go home until the lights 
are out in his mistress's window! Not that Cuth- 
bert was ever troubled by romantic fancies of that 
sort He did not think of Ethel as he watched, 
although she was Iving awake, thinking of him — 
perhaps praying for nim. He watched until his vigil 
was rewarded by the appearance of the very man 
whom he had longed to see: the man whom his 
neighbours called Gentleman Jack. He was able to 
recognize him at once from the description which he 
had made Ethel give him, and more especially 
from a slight lameness whic^ made the man's gait 
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remarkable. The light of the moon was ML on the 
elder man's face as Cathbert passed him by. And the 
yoan^ man's heart beat fast, for it seemed to him 
that in that worn and seamed and wicked counte- 
nance on which his eyes rested, there was some- 
thing of his own nature, and it was as if he saw in a 
miiTor what his own face might some day be. 

He did not see, however, uiat when tiiie man was 
out of sight, another person issued from the house 
and looked fixedly at Cuthbert as he went along his 
way. Deeply absorbed in thought as he was, it did 
not occur to Cuthbert that he had just been passed 
in the street by Doctor Perron of American renown. 



CHAPTER XIII 

ABCADIA 

At King's Courts Miss Meynell was said to be in 
the salKs. Such are the undignified names which 
one's own fiEunily apply to the expression of the 
deepest feelings of our hearts. Clare was suffering 
from what Shakespeare calls '' the pangs of despised 
love/' as well as a severe attack of wounded vanity. 
Accordingly she went about the house with a face 
of unutterable woe : her appearance was that of a 
tragedy queen, and if a stranger had been present he 
would perhaps have been touched by the majesty of her 
woe. For Clare in tribulation was distinctly pictur- 
esque. Her beauty was of the composed and stately 
order, although she was vehement enough and un- 
guarded enough in her conversation for a girl of 
fifteen; but she looked like a duchess, and persons 
who did not know her well were a little inclined to 
be afraid of her. Indeed, it required a considerable 
knowled^ of her ways to be convinced that her 
moods did not matter very much, and that she was 
quite capable of getting out of them by herself; but 
it wanted training. 

The Song's Court folk knew that Clare's gloomy 
looks did not usually amount to much, therefore, and 
took little notice of them. Clare suffered the penalty 
of the boy who cried "Wolf" too often and was de- 
voored before any one realized that he was not playing 
his accustomed little joke. Nobody saw that her heart 
was really sore, or that she stood in need of consolation. 
Lady Cecilia, kind as she was, would have been the 

last person from whom to expect solace for what must 
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have been pronounced a thoroughly sentimental kind 
of grief: and Anne was confined to her room for a few 
days just then by an attack of feverish cold. So that 
Clare was left withqut any congenial soul to whom 
she could pour out the extremity of her woe. And 
even she had not auite appreciated the depths of her 
own misfortune. For at present it seemed as if she 
had given a great deal of affection not as she fancied 
entirely of the sisterly type, to a man who did not 
care very much about her. And this is indeed one of 
the worst misfortunes that could happen to a girl of 
Clare's nature. 

But there was one person in the house upon whom 
Clare's aspect of dignified ill-temper was not lost. 
Nigel had been away from home so long that he had 
forgotten the vagaries of his cousin's moods. He came 
to her the day after he had made that unlucky speech 
of his, and asked her, in his easy, good-natured way, to 
come out for a walk with him. Whereupon Miss Clare 
elevated her head and said, with a feeble attempt at 
a sneer — 

" To fill up your time till Mr. Blake comes back ? 
No, thank you." 

At which reply, Nigel was ridiculously surprised. 

He made another overture at lunch. "Clare, I'm 
going to drive to Becksley this afternoon to try the 
new mare. Will you come too ? " 

" I have a headache," said Clare, who could not 
allude to Mr. Blake in scathing terms at luncheon. 

" Come, then; a drive will do you good," said Nigel. 

" No, thank you," said Clare. 

She saw him look at her with wonderment in his 
eyes. She had always ridden and driven willingly 
with him before. What was the matter with her ? 
Was she ill? 

He followed her out into the hall when the meal 
was done. " Clare," he said, "are you ill ? Shall I 
call and leave a message at old McCallum's ? " 

Clare flushed angrity. " Really, Nigel, I wish you 
would refrain from mn-Ving me the subject of your 
vulgar jokes," she said. " When I want a doctor I 
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can send for one for myself, without your interference. 
I sappoee you think I must be ill if I cannot drive 
with you. I assure you I sometimes have other things 
to da" 

And with that she swept past him, leaving him in- 
Yolved in a maze of bewilderment as to what he could 
have said that had vexed her so deeply. 

•• Upon my word I only thought that she might have 
taken Anne Egerton's cold/' he said ruefully to him- 
self as he turned away. 

On coming in to tea, he perceived that Clare was 
not present, and asked his mother anxiously whether 
she were not well. 

•• Clare ? " said Lady Cecilia, absently. " I'm sure I 
don't know. Clare has very good health; if there 
were anything amiss, I think Alison would have 
spoken to me. I dare say it is just a little headache. 
nay don't teach Clare to fuss about her health." 

If anybody but his mother had made this remark, 
Nigel would probably have set her down as a very 
hard-hearted person, he himself being very sympa- 
thetic on the matter of physical suffering ; but as it 
was his mother who spoke, he listened respectfully, 
and only went away to fiud Alison, who used to be 
his old nurse, and knew more about the constitutions 
of the family than anybody in the world. 

" Miss Clare ? " said the old lady. She was what 
the Scots would call a sonsy body, with rosy cheeks 
under a frilled cap, and grey curls, neatly held in 
their places by little side-combs. She wore a black 
silk dress and a white apron, and lived chiefly in her 
own little sitting-room which had once been the night 
nursery. Here she had tea every afternoon, and it 
was not seldom that the young people of the house 
would come and have tea with her. 

** Miss Clare ? " she said reflectively. " Why, it was 
but a minute ago that she was here, my dearie. She 
heard some one coming along the passage, and she 
thought it was one of Uie servants belike, so she ran 



away.'* 



" Oh, come, Ally, you know better than that," said 
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Nigel, shaking his head. ** She ran when she heard 
me coming : mat's what it was. She seems vexed at 
something I said to her to-day, though, upon my word, 
I can't tcSl why. But die isn't wel^ is she ? '' 

" Oh, well, a bit of a headache," said old Alison, 
discreetly. " Qirlsioften have headaches ; you mustn't 
think too much of that." 

"But — it isn't that only," said Nigel, with some 
hesitation. " She seems put out — ^vexed about some- 
thing. There isn't anything the matter, is there ? " 

Old Alison was silent for a moment. She knew 
very well the nature of Clare's ailment ; but she was 
not going to betray the girl whom she had brought 
up almost from her cradle. 

" Miss Clare did not say she was vexed about any- 
thing," she answered quietly, after a little pause. " If 
you think she is, why don't you ask her yourself, Mr. 
Nigel ? " 

" Oh, she seems so down on me, I am half afraid to 
ask her," said Nigel, as he sat on the table and played 
with the old woman's scissors. 

"Ah, that's like you gentlemen," said Alison, quickly. 
" You all like to be amused, and when a young lady 
will laugh and talk with you, and go for walks and 
drives, you don't think anything about herself and 
what she may have to go through. There's a deal of 
unhappiness that you know nothing of." 

" I don't doubt that for a moment," said Nigel, un- 
comfortably ; " but what's that to do with Clare ? " 

*' You're very blind, Mr. Nigel," said the old woman, 
with a touch of sharpness in her tone. " You go on 
enjoying yourself with your friends from Oxford and 
your books and your studies, knowing all the time 
that your future is provided for, and you'll be master 
here by-and-by. I suppose it does not cross your 
thoughts that there are others who are not so sure of 
what is going to happen to them. There's Miss Clare 
now, talking to me about going out as a governess or 
a companion." 

« What ? " thundered Nigel The scissors had fallen 
to the ground by this time. 
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" So I told her/' said Mrs. Kerr, somewhat incohe- 
rently. ** I said to her that you would never hear of 
it ; and she says, ' Oh, nursie, he doesn't care for me 
now ; he won't care one bit what I do. He'll say that 
I am fulfilling my part in the work of the world, 
or somethine of that sort. He's too busy with his 
Mends and his studies to mind whether I am happy 
or not.' But don't you go and repeat what I'm telling, 
Mr. Ni^l, or she'll never forgive me." 

^ Sudi a ridiculous idea," fomed Ni^eL " What on 
earth made her think that I should allow such a 
thing ? The Court has been her home ever since she 
was a baby, and it will go on being her home as long 
as she likes to make it so." 

** You see, if you married, Mr. Nigel, which no doubt 
you think of doing some day. Miss Clare mightn't be 
so welcome. And that's what she feels herself," con- 
cluded this artful woman, who thought it was time 
that somebody should put sensible ideas into the 
young Squire's head. 

Nigel coloured like a girl, and did not seem to find 
it easy to reply. "I suppose I shall, sometime," he 
stammered out at last ; and Alison had the wisdom 
to wait and let the notion sink into his mind. '* I 
don't see, however," he went on, still with a good 
deal of hesitation, ^ how that should affect the 
matter." 

"Ol^you don't, sir ? Well, I'm afraid other people 
wilL lu)u don't suppose that your mamma will re- 
main here when you are married, do you, sir ? She's 
often spoken to me, I can tell you, about what she 
means to do then." 

Ni^rel looked positively shocked. '' I am quite sure,' ' 

he said, " that my mother knows — that at least ^" 

and there he broke down because he did not exactly 
know what to say. 

*'Ah, these things needs a deal of thinking over," 
sud Mr^. Kerr, demurely ; '* and although it does some- 
times luappen that a gentleman marries a lady with 
whom his mamma does not mind keeping house, yet it 
iflo^t very often. And for my part; I think Miss 
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Clare's very sensible, and had much better turn out 
than be turned out ; that's what I say." 

The picture of Clare, turned out of house and home 
because he had got married, appalled Nigel so fright- 
fully that he walked straight out of the room without 
a word of reply or leavetaking: an omission which 
made the old dame only chuckle to herselC '' IVe 
given him something to think of now/' she reflected, 
with grim pleasure. 

Indeed, Nigel was thoroughly taken aback. He 
had never reaUy considered the facts of his life in 
their bearing on his family. He was not a rich man, 
although he possessed a fine house, and he would 
never be a rich man until the death of his mother put 
him into possession of her fortune. It was the know- 
ledge of this fact which had probably caused him to be 
less hunted by mothers with marriageable daughters 
than most young men of his position usually are ; it 
was felt that the house could not be kept up very 
well without Lady Cecilia's money, and not every girl 
could contemplate with equanimity the prospect of a 
resident mother-in-law. It seemed most natural that 
he should marry Anne Egerton, whom the county 
generally assigned to him ; especially as she had a 
house of her own, where, without loss of dignity, the 
husband and wife might reside until Lady Cecilia 
removed her presence from King's Court. " So very 
suitable ! " all the world had murmured. But Nigel 
had never seen it in that light 

He did not particularly want to marry, he said to 
himself. Perhaps he should never marry at all. In 
that case, what folly for Clare and his mother — 
especially Clare — to begin making plans as to what 
they should do when he had taken to himself a wife. 
It was preposterous. 

" I wish they would let one alone," said Nigel, 
irritably^ *^ and not bother one about things that are 
never likely to happen." 

But an inner voice repeated the word derisively, 
and Nigel was forced to make an amendment in his 
way of expressing himself. Of course he would have 
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to many, some time or other : it was a thing expected 
of a man in his position. The continuance of the race 
was committed to him ; he must not delay to fulfil a 
sacred trust. There had been ELingsfords of King's 
Ck>urt for many centuries, and he hoped there would 
be Eingsfords of King's Court after he wsts gone. He 
must many, certainly, before long ; and the question 
was — ^who? 

Anne Egerton ? He knew that everybody expected 
him to marry Anne Egerton : from his earliest youth 
he had known it^ and so had she. They had gone the 
lei^th of talking it over when they were boy and 
gin together. Sut Nigel (and Anne too, for that 
matter) had long ago come to the conclusion that it 
would not do. They were very good friends; they 
would be excellent neighbours, but nothing more. Of 
Glare he did not think at all, as he ran over in his 
the list of girls he knew, who would be suitable 

a wifa One was pretty, and another was witty, 
and this one had excellent taste, and the other was an 
aiflfoctionate daughter ; on ^Jie other hand, the pretty 
one was said to have a bad temper, and the others 
had some defect or objection attached to them which 
did not please this fiskstidious young man. It should 
be an essential with them all, he said to himself, that 
if he married, his wife must not object to the presence 
of Lady Cecilia and Clare Meynell in the house. 
This must be impressed on any young woman who 
aspired to being his wife ; it was most necessary that 
she should understand that Clare was always to live 
at King's Court. Until she m&rried, of course. This 
reflection came like a douche of cold water on Nigel's 
hot and hasty resolutions. Of course, until — if she 
married — and Clare was such a beautiful girl that it 
was quite certain that she would have many suitors. 
This was surely a reflection which ought to have 
afforded Nigel tiie greatest and purest joy, but on the 
contrary, it seemed to give him the most intense 
azmoyance. A flush rose to his cheeks, a frown came 
to his brow, at the very suggestion of such a thing. 

" Any one who wants to marry Clare will have to 

I 
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settle with me first/' said Nigel, as if he were thinking 
of some one who wanted to inflict a deadly injury 
upon his cousin. 

Yes, that was a new view. He sat down doggedly 
in his own room and tried to work it out. His 
mother — ^well, after all there was no telling quite 
exactly what Lady Cecilia might do ; she had said 
once or twice lately that she thought her health 
required a warmer climate, and that she mi^ht go 
south for a winter or two when the time arrived— 
and Nigel felt sure that she had meant the time of 
his marriage — ^for her to feel herself freer than she 
did at present. She would go away — and Clare would 
be married — and he, Nigel Kingsford, would be left 
with a bride on his hands, a young woman who would 
be next door to a stranger to him, with whom he 
would have no sympathies, no interests in common, 
no old associations. Misery! he could think of 
nothing more intolerable. 

Of course people talked about love. Yes, he knew 
all about that. He had read the latest scientific 
theories on its origin, and Blake had given him a good 
many hints about it in a quiet way. Nigel did not 
fancy, somehow, that Blake wanted him to marry. 
And he had had experience, he had been in love 
himself once — for a fortnight-— with a barge-keeper's 
daughter at Iffley. He had done very silly things 
under the influence of this aflection, and did not want 
to fall a victim to it again. Was it indeed to bo his 
fate to be made a fool of by some woman a second 
time? 

He sighed deeply at the prospect. How to escape 
it he knew not. And, in the mean time, there was poor 
little Clare breaking her heart over the very tning 
that afiSicted him so sorely. It might be a relief to 
her to express her feelings to him on the subject : it 
would certainly be a relief to himself to talk to her. 
He would introduce the subject when next he had a 
chance. 

It did not seem as if good Mrs. Kerr's hints were 
likely to be of much eflect 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE DABK SIDE 

CuTHBEBT wotdd not have been particularly pleased 
if he had known the direction that his friend's mind 
was taking under the able guidance of Mrs. Alison 
Kerr. He did not approve of early marriages, he often 
informed his disciples, if so they may be called. He 
had indeed quite a little circle of friends who believed 
in him and quoted his words and abode to a great 
extent by his precepts ; it showed the rare quality of 
his mind that he was able to guide and dominate so 
many. And his influence had always been used for 
good ; he had acquired the knowledge, at least, of a 
high code of action, and had set himself to preach it. 
It was thought a good thing for young men that they 
should be mendly with Blake of OrieL None of his 
intimates were likely to lapse into any of the vulgarer 
forms of vice. He might not be orthodox, but he was 
irreproachable. And this had come about through 
Guuibert's keen aesthetic taste, which had suddenly 
perceived at a certain point in his career, that vice was 
ugly and commonplace, and that a man who wished to 
get on in the world would make fame for himself 
even more surely bv being good than by being bad, 
"like any other fool, &8 he put it to himself 

To be superlatively clever and superlatively good at 
the same time, and, if possible, rich enough to lead 
{ashion and show the most exquisite taste : this was 
really quite an original line. It took him into the 
best society of the place ; it procured invitations for 
him from mstinguished ladies who were anxious about 
their sons ; he was imderstood to be a power in his 
college— -not to say the University. Of course he 
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could only have succeeded by being actually to some 
extent what he professed to be. He was brilliantly 
clever, for one thing. He was strictly decui and 
virtuous in his life. He never drank; he never 
betted; and his collection of engravings was one of 
the best in a time when it happened to be the mode to 
collect engravings. He always seemed to have plenty 
of money ; which he explained by saying that he had 
wealthy and indulgent relatives, and that they made 
him an allowance, as his parents were dead. This story 
had first been promulgated in sheer carelessness ; he 
had to say something, and he said that ; but, later on, 
he found that he was obliged to add a few detaila 
The details would fiedl to the ground very completely 
if any of his friends realized uiat he Was the son of a 
returned convict and a shabby little lodging-house 
keeper, and that the stories he had told them of his 
origin were lies. He had risen on the strength of his 
moral reputation, and if that went, everything that he 
cared for went too. For he liked to be looked up to 
and respected ; he liked to sit in rich men s houses and 
CDJoy luxuries which his boyhood never knew; he 
had, moreover, a genuine taste for literature and art ; 
and if he had been content to tell the truth about 
himself and never try to appear what he W£is not, he 
might still have been a popular and distinguished man. 
But he had by this time involved himself rather deeply 
in falsehood ; and it came as a terrible shock to him 
that a man was living in London who by a word could 
blast his prospects, could shame him and ruin him for 
evermore. He had never feared that his mother or 
his aunt would do him any harm ; even if they came 
on the scene at any future stage, he had arranged a 
feasible little story about two dear but distant relations 
who had always been good to him and of whom he 
was very fond — he knew that such a story as this 
would do him no harm among his grander fiiends, 
and that they would never contradict it. He had, 
therefore, always felt safe with regard to them. But 
a father — a criminal and convict father — that was 
indeed a very different thing ! 
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He went in fear of this man ; yet, by reason of a 
carious &acination in the thought of this danger, he 
did not at once leave London and return to the Kings- 
fords', as he had at first intended to do. He even hung 
about Camden Town, visiting Ethel from time to time 
and looking at the house in which he was told that 
Gentleman Jack was living. There was no danger in 
that, he said to himself, because the man did not know 
him by sight. Even if they met face to face there 
was nothing to connect them one with another. 

But Cuthbert had forgotten one important thing; 
and that was, that to look at him would, to John 
Blake, be like looking at his vanished youth in a glass. 
As the doctor had said, Cuthbert was the veritable 
image of the man who had tried to do Jonas Perron to 
deatik before Cuthbert himself was bom. 

So it happened one night, when the streets were 
very quiet near Carr Street, where the Denvers and 
Gentleman Jack resided, that Cuthbert waited a little 
too long and too late, and, as he stopped to light a 
dgarette under a gas-lamp, he was accosted by the 
very man whom he ought to have tried to avoid 

" Can you give me a light, mister ? " 

The young man turned with a start. He offered 
the man a match, and was immediately conscious that 
his hand shook as he did so. But the hand of John 
Blake, senior, did not shake at all. 

** I thought it was you," said the elder man, quite 
coolly. "You've been hanging about here for two or 
three nights now, so it struck me that you wanted to 
see me, and I came out." 

If Cuthbert had had the presence of mind to deny 
all knowledge of his father there and then the man 
wotdd have been easily cowed. Men of his stamp are 
not brava But Cuthbert was no more brave than he. 
At the first hint of calamity he lost heart. He was 
not cowardly in the common sense of the word, or 
perhaps his comrades at school and college would have 
found him out ; but morally he was a coward in grain. 
So, at this adcbress, he turned pale and trembled ; and 
John Blake laughed in his heart 
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'* I — ^I don't know you/' said the young man, 
feebly. ''Take away your arm — ^I'U give you in 
charge if you don't leave me alone.'' 

'' Oh no, you won't/' said the elder man, quietly ; 
''you would not be so cruel as to give your £Etther in 
charge, I'm sure. I've been wanting to find yoo, 
young man. Ton seem to be getting on in the world. 
Your mother wouldn't tell me anything about you; 
but I've got more than one string to my bow, you seeL** 

" Who told you anything aTOUt me, I should like 
to know ? " said Cuthbert, an^y. He was shiverim^ 
as if with cold, although the night was warm ; he had 
delicate instincts^ and the touch, the speech of this 
shambling, drink-besotten creature whiw John Blake 
had sunk into, turned his heart sick and fiednt 
within him. Was it possible that he, the brilliant 
scholar, the petted favourite of drawing-room and 
common-room alike, should ever sink to this level, 
and become the companion of the foul, smirched 
creature of whom he was the son? Cuthbert had 
preached the doctrine of heredity in his time — ^it re- 
coiled in vengeance upon him now. 

"I heard of you from a girl called Liz Denver/' 
said the elder ]Blake, careles^y. " She told me how 
you used to go to school somewhere about this place, 
and how you were sweet on the girl at the tea-shop. 
From the description, piecing it out with what your 
mother and aunt said, I thought I knew you. And 
then, seeing you — ^Lord, how it did give me a turn 
when I see you first You might be myself, thirty 
years ago— figure, face, walk, and everything. If you 
thank me for nothing else, young man, you'd ought 
to thank me for giving you your looks." 

'' I have nothing to thank you for," said Cuthbert, 
recovering himseS a little and trying to walk on. 
" If you are indeed the man you profess to be, you 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of yourself. I heard 
of you from my mother ; you came to her the other 
day and tried k> rob her of her earnings. I told her 
to get a protection order from the magistrates, and 
to keep you out of the house/' 
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" You did, eh ? * said Blake, who had been listening 
ottentiyely, and eyeing his son now and then as if he 
wanted to estimate the natore of the young man with 

whom he had to deal. " Like your d d impudence 

too ! Why shouldn't a woman give her earnings to 
her lawful husbuid as well as to her lawful son ? 
Don't you never take anything from her? Come 
now, how much are you better than me, if it comes to 
that?" 

^ I take firom my mother only what she chooses to 
give me, and what she can well spare/' said Cuthbert, 
with dignity. ** I am earning my own living — a very 

EOT one— and I take a gift from her now and then ; 
1 1 have never deserted her, nor have I ill-used her, 
aa^ in days gone by, you " 

" Now, stow that," said the man, roughly. " It's no 
uae coming that style over me. I ain't going to be 
lectured by my own flesh and blood, d'ye see ? I'm 
quite willmg to make a bargain with you, and I'll 
keep away from the old woman if you make it worth 
my while. I can't say fairer, can I? Come, mate, 
whatll you stump up? I'm not so fond of your 
mother that I want to be always hanging round. 
What d'ye make it worth to me to stop away ? " 

Cnthbert hesitated. He knew that it was weak to 
pay this man anything ; but it might be safer in the 
long run. It would at any rate keep him from annoy- 
ing his mother, and also from worming information 
oat of her concerning Cuthbert himself. So, with a 
novel sensation of shame, he said — 

•* 111 give you a pound a week if you'll keep away 
fiom her." 

'* A pound a week," sniffed Blake, contemptuously — 
** a pound a week ? Do you think that'll do, my lad ? 
DouUe it, and then we may begin to talk." 

"Fm not rich," said Cuthbert "I don't think I 
can afford more." 

'' If you're not rich you manage to look as if you 
were," said his father, surveying him from head to 
foot with evident suspicion. "Where did you get 
them togs firom, if you're not well off? Better togs 
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than ever I could afford. Two quid a week, my boy, 
and thank the pigs you get off so easy/' 

" Well, if I make it two pounds," said Cuthbert, 
hesitatingly, '' you understand that it is on condition 
that you don't trouble my mother again. K I hear 
that you have been near her, I shau stop payment 
directly." 

" All right, my boy," said Blake, rather too easily, 
Cuthbert thought, "But look out for larks if you 
leave me starving. I shall find you out through some 
of your friends, you may be sure, and I shall introduce 
myself some day when you're not expecting me." 

*' Keep away from me,or it will be the worse for you," 
said Cuthbert, with a flash of such genuine fierceness 
that his father recoiled for an instant with a sensation 
of having gone too far. " I'm not going to spoil my 
chances for your sake," the young man added, rather 
grimly. 

"Oh, then you have chances?" asked the father, 
with a sinister look. " Can't I help you ? Can't I be 
of any use to my dutiful son ? Couldn't you get me 
taken in somewhere to fetch and carry ? If you go 
among the swells there might be some pretty pickings 
if you d stand in with me." 

*' You miserable hound ! " cried Cuthbert, passion- 
ately. " Do you want to ruin me ? " 

" I don't care a hang whether you are ruined or not, 
my lad," said John Blake, coolly. " But, as it's getting 
late, I should advise you to pay me that first instal- 
ment now due, and leave the future to take care of 
itself." 

"I haven't the money with me," said Cuthbert, 
sullenly. 

" Are ye sure of that ? " inquired the man, sarcasti- 
cally. " Well, I'll trust you for to-night ; but I shall 
expect it every week — let s say every Saturday — with- 
out fail. If I don't get it you can expect to hear from 
me. And you shall hear from me to some good purpose 
too," he added vindictively. 

" You had better take care what you are about," 
said his son. " You are getting mixed up with these 
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Denyer people, I hear. Don't you know that Doctor 
Perron is jonr worst enemy ? I heard him tell a little 
story about you the other day which showed pretty 
plainly what he would do if he once got hold of you. 
If I were you, I would keep out of his way. He may 
know more about you than he chooses to tell." 

Cuthbert's surmise was probably true, for Blake 
turned the colour of ashes as he listened. " Is it the 
same?" he said, in a hissing whisper. "I heard of 
him ; but I thought that in England, after all these 
years, it must be another man. Yes, he knows 
enoug h 

" ^ougfa to hang you, I don't doubt," said Cuth- 
berty with an unpleasant laugh ; " but don't tell me 
what it is. I've no desire to know anything more 
about you. I should like even to forget that you exist." 

"You won't do that in a huny, my fine fellow," 
said the man, with a snarl ; but Cuthbert perceived 
with joy that he was preparing to return to the 
bouse. "He's not staying in this neighbourhood, 
surely?'' he asked, with an inclination to cringe, 
which his son wished he had seen before. *' He used 

to be a bit of a swell, if any of those d d Yankees 

can be called swells — not the sort of man that would 
hang out in Camden Town." 

"Make your mind easy," said Cuthbert, moving 
away. "He is travelling about the countiy to 
propagate his views about premature burial. 1 met 
him in the village where I was staying lately." 

The moment the words were out of his mouth he 
r^retted them, for he saw that he had ^ven a 
possible due to the name of his friends. He only 
noped that his father had not noticed the slip ; but 
John Blake did not look like a man who would very 
easily overlook anything. 

" Good night, my dutiful son," he called out, with 
mockery in his tones. " Don't forget to send me the 
trifle you owe me. Send it here — ^you know the 
house— address it to Mr. Bingley. I should think I 
have as much right to your mother's name as she has 
to mine." 
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Cuthbert walked away, too much disgusted to 
answer, and furious with himself as he reflected how 
much this interview had been the result of his own 
foolhardiness. If he had not given way to that 
absurd curiosity about his fiEkther, John Blake might 
never have found him out. And yet it was perhaps 
better that he should have settled matters with him 
personally, and prevented him from disturbing his 
mother's peace again. Cuthbert posed to himself for 
a minute or two as a virtuous son, but abandoned the 
position with a shrug of his >shouldera After all, he 
nad not acted as he bid done because of any real care 
for his mother's comfort or feeling, but because he 
was afraid that his faUier wouldbleed her unduly 
unless he interfered. Cuthbert did not think it right 
that anybody but himself should spend his mother's 
earnings. 

" I've read something like this situation in a book 
— a novel — * Children of Gideon ' was it not ? " said 
the young man, as he went on his homeward way. 
" But there is a difference. The children of the returned 
convict were all remarkable specimens of unselfish- 
ness, I fancy ; and I am not. No, indeed I am not 
My father tried to capture fortune in one way ; I, in 
another. Is there much difference between us, I 
wonder ? " And the silence of the night seemed to 
answer " jR^o." 



CHAPTER XV 

ON THE BRINK 

Nigel's resolation to talk the matter over with Clare 

herself was not so easy to accomplish as he had 

thought it would be. For one thing, Clare continued 

to avoid him, and Nigel was so peiplexed by this 

treatment, that he once or twice nearly gave up his 

project in despair. " K Cuthbert were here I would 

consult him/' he reflected^ not considering that this 

way of proceeding might have banished him from 

Clare's heart for ever and ever. For Nigel was not 

very quick of peix^eption, although he was admirably 

anxious to do the right thing. He missed Cuthbert 

very much at this juncture. He had nobody to 

advise him, especially as Anne Egerton was ill, and 

he was a young man who depended a good deal on 

advice. He had a willingness to be instructed by 

those whom he deemed his superiors, which Cuthbert 

Blake had smiled at and turned to his advantage 

more than once in his life. But just now he was 

thrown back on his private judgment, and it must be 

confessed that in his own opinion it was a very poor 

thing. 

Chance, however, favoured him. He had promised 

to drive his mother and cousin to the house of a 

friend where there was a great gathering of county 

people, and on the return drive. Lady Cecilia had 

chosen to bring a friend back with her to dinner. 

This meant that she and her dear Mrs. Yansittart 

occupied the inner seats of the carriage in order to be 

together, and that Clare found herself on the box-seat 

n^ to Nigel. There was no help for it, and she 
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resigned herself to the situation, but with a tighten- 
ing of the lips which her cousin certainly did not 
understand. 

" Now I call this nice," he said cheerily, as they 
drove off and the groom jumped up behind " Woa, 
there ! Steady ! Tou don't mind their showing off 
a bit in that way, do you ? " he asked, as the horses 
displayed some intention of standing on their hind 
legs and plunging into the hedgea Lady Cecilia and 
her friend uttered a faint scream, but Clare was 
perfectly calm. 

" No, I don't mind anything when I have confidence 
in the driver," she said ; and then hoped that Nigel 
had not noticed what she said, for he was very much 
engaged at that moment in reducing the bays io 
order. But as soon as they had settled down to their 
usual smooth, swift pace, he turned to his companion, 
with a beaming smile. 

" That's one of the nicest things you ever said to 
me, Clare, and I'm very much obliged to you," he 
said warmly. 

" I did not mean it as a compliment," Clare replied, 
very frostily. " Of course I know what a good whip 
you are." 

" Well, isn't that a compliment ? But I see — ^you 
mean you were in earnest, and that it is not to be 
ranked as a compliment merely." 

"You can interpret it that way if you like," 
answered Clare; and, rather dashed by the tone of 
her reply, for a few minutes Nigel drove on in 
silence. 

But it is too good an opportunity (he thinks) of 
clearing up matters between them, to be lost. He 
must make another attempt. 

'' I hope you trust me in other things as well as in 
driving.' It was not a very good beginning, but it 
was the only thing that he couid think of to say. 

" In other things," repeated Clare, as if surprised. 
" I suppose so ; it depends, of course, what you mean. 
I am quite willing to trust you with my purse, for 
instance. There is nob much in it ; but if there were 
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millioDS, I should feel pretty sure that y ou would not 
make away with it" 

^ Thank you," said Nigel, in a tone of suppressed 
ire. '*One must be grateful for small mercies, it 
seema'* And then he too sulked for the space of 
twenty seconds. 

Clare, sitting demurely at his side, saw that she 
had hurt him, and was delighted. It is part oE the 
eternal duel of sex that a woman should always 
experience a sensation of imalloyed pleasure when 
ahe has hurt a man. Clare felt it just then to the 
very highest degree. It made her say quite amiably 
after a short silence, ''How well the duchess was 
looking this afternoon." 

•• Bother the duchess!" said NigeL "Now, look 
here, Clare, I've been trying to speak to you for the 
last three or four days, and for some reason you have 
avoided me. I had something to say, and I wanted 
you to hear it. I am not going to be put off with 
conversation about duchesses." 

"Aren't you?" said Clare, smiling irresistibly. 
'' But suppose I insist on confining my attention to 
ducal circles. Mrs. Vansittart is a duke's cousin, 
don't you know ; and " 

"We can talk about Mrs. Vansittart very much 
more comfortably when she isn't just behind us," said 
Nigel, in a hushed tone ; and Clare actually laughed. 
He glanced at her and thought how graceful and 
winsome she was looking. Her dress was of grey, 
relieved with a good deal of white satin and lace ; 
her hat was grey felt, with long white curling 
feathers and a paste buckle. Her gloves and parasol 
were white. The delicate neutral colour was admirably 
becoming to her, and Nigel thought with pride that 
she had certainly been the most beautiful girl at the 
duchess's party that afternoon. He said so with an 
air of conviction at which Clare first laughed and 
then frowned. 

" I suppose that was not the remark that you have 
been trying to make to me for the last three days ? " 
she said frivolously. 
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It had a family likeness/' said Nigel, calmly. 
The fact is, Clare, I don't think you understand 
how much we care for you here at King's Court, and 
I want to speak to you about it." 

Clare suddenly coloured hotly ; but she looked down 
and expressed no displeasure, so that Nigel felt rather 
encouraged than otherwise to persevere. 

" You see, Clare," he went on gently, quite uncon- 
scious that he was blundering terribly, "you have 
lived with us so long, and we have grown so accustomed 
to seeing you about, that we forget sometimes what 
the real state of the case ia I am afraid it has been 
troubling you — ^you have got some foolish ideas into 
your head about working for yourself and being 
independent ; and though in the abstract I don't dis- 
approve of those ideas — quite the contrary — ^yet I 
snould not like you to think that we wish you to put 
them into practice." 

He was putting it very awkwardly, and he felt it. 
Clare evidently wit it too, for she spoke in a level, 
passionless tone which expressed displeasure more 
surely than open anger would have done. 

''Am I to understand that you are hinting the 
path that you wish me to take? If you are, you 
nad better speak out ; I hate hints." 

" Hint ! Why should I hint ? I never did such a 
thing in my life," said Nigel, now much aggrieved. 
" I was trying to speak very plainly because I thought 
we had been at cross-purposes long enough. Of 
course changes may come — but they need make no 
difference ; as people are so fond of saying, I might 
marry — not that I have any intention of doing so at 
present. But what I mean is, that there's always 
room for you here, Clare, as long as ever you like to 
stay, and I hope you will never go away." 

"I really think you had better stop," said Clare. 
" You do not seem to know what you are saying. I 
accept your hint with the greatest readiness. You 
need not be so anxious to force it down my throat. 
I assure you I understand." 

" Clare ! " 
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"There are things that may be left to the ima- 
gination sometimes/' said the girl, now speaking 
very swiftly and clearly, "and the turning your 
cousin out of doors is surely one of them. Tou need 
not go out of your way to tell me that you want to 
get rid of me.** 

''I never said or implied anything of the kind/' 
said Nigel, red with honest an^er. ''I was saying 
the exact opposite. If you would listen/' 

''My dear Nigel, that you should have considered 
the question at all is sufficient," said Clare, sitting up 
very straight, with a pink flush on her cheeks and a 
light of war&re in her eye. '' Even to allude to the 
subject is enough. I have thought of my dependent 
position several times of late, I own, but never so 
painfully as I do now. However, you shall soon be 
relieved of my presence in the house. I'm only sorry 
that I have staved so long." 

"But what have I said to make you take me in 
this fashion, Clare ? Upon my word, I don't imder- 
stand. Here am I, coming to you to tell you that I 
hope you will always look upon my house as your 
home, and you cut up rough like this! Upon my 
word, I meant nothing but kindness, and you take it 
in this way." 

* VHio put it into your mind to say anything about 
it ? " said Clare, vehemently. " Why did you not leave 
things alone? It was suggested to you, I know it 
was. Who said it?" 

''Said it ?" repeated Nigel, uncomfortably, thinking 
of Mrs. Kerr. 

*^ Tes, said it ! I can see from your face that some- 
body did. Some woman ! It is not a man's idea." 

" My dear Clare." 

** Tell me whether it was a woman who put it into 
your mind to speak to me ; that is all I want to know." 

** She meant no harm — if you knew who it was you 
would not mind in the least, Clare ; you would laugh." 

" Should I ? " said Clare, her lip curling. " Perhaps 
I should. Thank you for telling me so much. I 
knew some woman had had a hand in it." 
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Nigel looked miserable, and suggested with timidity 
that the suggestion had been made in all kindness. 

" So I should imagine/' said Clare, with withering 
contempt ; and her cousin, perceiving that all his en- 
deavours to make the matter any better ended in 
disaster, withdrew from the unequal combat Clare, 
on her side, maintained a wounded silence, and not 
another word passed between them until they were 
close to the front door, when Nigel remarked — 

" I hope you will think better of your anger some 
day, Clare. I had not the faintest intention of 
annoying you." 

"I am not angry," said Miss Clare, imtruthfully, 
and there the conversation ceased. 

Nigel went off to the smoking-room, hot and dis- 
composed, and wondering how on earth he had 
managed to say the wrong thing ; while Clare retired 
to her room to weep some bitter tears, and then to 
dress for dinner with the intention of looking her 
best and gayest, so that Nigel should not think that 
she had taken his unkindness to heart. And she 
succeeded so well that he stared at her helplessly, 
and wondered that he had never seen half her 
brilliancy and beauty before, while the household 
reflected happily that Miss Clare had come out of her 
sulks, and that " now we should have a little peace." 

It was only natural that Clare should suffer a little 
reaction when she came to reflect. *She had sense 
enough to see that she had taken offence too readily, 
that Nigel had by no means intended her to leave his 
house, although he had begun to speak in a somewhat 
blundering way. But this conviction, while it 
disposed her secretly more in favour of him than 
Nigel (being only a man) could have thought possible, 
did not lead her to soften her manner towards him or 
treat him with anything but the most galling chilliness. 
Her pride forbade her to make any advance, and of 
course she could not possibly let him know that she 
had a little bit mistaken the tenor of his fli*st remarks. 
And, after all, had she mistaken them ? Did not the 
very fact that he had introduced the subject of her 
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dependence constitute an insult in itself? So Clare 
argued, and reconsidered the matter, and turned it this 
way and that, until her brains were quite weary and 
she herself was in a very unhealthy condition of 
mind. Lady Cecilia would have been shocked to 
know how often Clare searched the papers for what 
seemed like a suitable situation for herself. She read 
paffe after page of the Tirfies and the Morning Post 
and the Stamlard, these being the very respectable 
papers that Lady Cecilia took in; and she surrep- 
iitioosly stole the Daily Chronicle from Nigel's stuay 
for the same purpose, though without much result; 
and she took to answering advertisements until the 
whole household wondered what had come to Miss 
Clare and why she received such an extraordinary 
number of letters. But it was some time before she 
could find anything to suit her, and she would not 
reveal her intentions until she did. 

The first person to whom she revealed her plans 
was Lady Cecilia. Clare came to her one morning, 
looking very determined but a little pale, and asked 
if she might speak to her. Lady Cecilia was sitting 
in her boudoir, writing a great number and variety 
of notes, all about the Woman Question, so she was 
naturally a little annoyed when any specific young 
woman came to her with a difficulty in her own life. 
She said ** Yes — es " with a drawl, and went on writing 
letters as Clard stood before the table. 

" I have something to tell you. Aunt Cecilia," said 
date. 

« Well, my love ? " 

*' You have been very kind to me," began Clare, 
with a gasp, '' and so has Nigel ; but the time has come 
when I feel I ought not to take advantage any longer 
of your kindness." 

''What are you talking about, dear?" said her 
aunt, with a bewildered stare. 

** I have been answering advertisements," said Clare, 
" and it is very difficult ; but I think I have found one 
at last. You see, Aunt Cecilia, I have learnt so much 
from yoii about women's work and the desirability of d 
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independence '' — she had learnt this sentence by heart 
and was glad to find that she remembered it — " that I 
think the time has come when I ought to put what I 
have heard into practice." 

" Good gracious, child, what are you going to do ? " 
asked La^ Cecilia, with interest. *' I idways thought 
you would make a good public speaker. Have you 
got anybody to run you tor an election, or are you 
going to stump the country ? " 

It was a very exciting question to Lady Cecilia. 
She had often longed to '' stump the country " herself, 
but regard for her son's feelings had hitherto prevented 
her from doing it. She stared hard at Clare with her 
blue eyes, and wished she had Clare's fixnire and her 
dear 8we4t voice. Lady CedUa's voicTwas growing 
a little husky as she grew older. 

" I am going out as a nursery governess," said Clare, 
perversely ; and she thought Lady Cecilia would have 
fainted on the spot. 

There was a world of arguments, of remonstrances, 
of angry speech from everybody concerned. Nigel 
was called in to hear of the disgraceful step which his 
cousin thought of taking, and had something to say 
on the subject, though not much, for Clare quelled 
him by a glance when he began to speak. 

"Nigel and I have talked it over already," she 
said ; " I don't think we need renew the discussion, 
Nigel." 

And Nigel had simply shrugged his shoulders and 
turned aside. 

" I think it great folly and most unnecessary," he 
said shortly; "but as Clare is twenty-one, and has 
made up her mind, mother, I don't see what we can 
do." 

Clare was a little disappointed that he did not 
argue the question. But she made up her mind to 
see very little more of him, for at this conjuncture 
Cuthbert Blake came back to finish his interrupted 
visit, and Nigel's time was fully occupied. 



CHAPTER XVI 

GOOD ADVICE 

Mb. Blake's return made little change in the every- 
day arrangements of King's Court, except that it 
involved great absorption of spirit on the part of its 
master, lout although Nigel kept up all the forms of 
hero-worship which had been inaugurated at Oxford, 
when a band of fervent disciples fondly believed that 
they had found a master who would teach them how 
to rule the world, Cuthbert was speedily aware that 
his faithful adherent was not quite so much under 
his thumb, vulgarly speaking, as he had been before. 
Nurel was now a little too distrait to please his mentor. 
^ What has come to him ? has he fallen in love while 
I was away?" Cuthbert asked himself. But he 
could not learn that any new star had dawned upon 
his friend's horizon. Cuthbert was decidedly per- 
plexed. He did not like to see this sign of a waning 
influence, as it might possibly be. He did not like to 
notice that Nigel no longer joined with zest in the 
old metaphysical game, the old questions of motives 
and reasons and eternal verities, always so fascinating 
to the young. For himself this might at another 
time have been a relief, because he himself was 
be^nning to tire of the endless round of these things, 
and his mind was not in tune for them at present. 
Besides, he should have welcomed such a change in 
Nigel as a proof of intellectual growth. But it seemed 
to him just now irritatingly like a sign that his own 
influence was waning, and he set himself diligently 
to building it up. Of course he soon heard the history 
of Glare's development^ and he was not sorry to hear 
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it. He had always recognized the fact that Clare's 
influence and his own were antagonistic. It was a 
comfort to him to know that she would soon be out 
of the way. But it was in connection with her going 
that he made one of his first mistakes with Nigel, and 
one that was destined to bear abundant fruit. 

*' Your cousin made up her mind rather suddenly 
at last, did she not ? " he asked. 

" Very suddenly. I cannot think who could have 
put such a thing into her head. She acknowledges 
that a woman suggested it." 

" Suggested the idea of independent work ? Pro- 
bably your mother's interests might do that" 

" I did not mean that exactly. It's an odd thing 
altogether/' said Nigel, speaking with reserve and 
hesitation, because he was not certain whether he 
ought to speak at all on the subject to anybody outside 
his own family. But the immaculate Blake was not 
like anybody else ! " My cousin intimated to me that 
some woman had given her to understand that I did 
not want her to stay in the house any longer, that I 
might be wishful to get rid of her if I married, and 
that she had better go at once. She would not dis- 
close the name of her friend to me, and I have no 
means of discovering the mischief-maker. If I had, 
I should make the lady pay for her — mistake." 

" I don't suppose you will ever find out who it was 
unless by a system of induction, or perhaps I should 
rather say of exclusion," said Cuthbert " Your mother 
is out of the question ? And Miss Egerton, also, of 
course." 

" Of course. It is no use to bring in names, 
Cuthbert," said Nigel, rather testily ; " for it is impos- 
sible, as you say, to guess, and I don't like to suspect ; 
but I would give a good deal to know I " 

" In time," said Cuthbert, languidly, " and especially 
if you don't ask her, Miss Meynell will probably tell 
you of her own accord." 

Nigel did not quite like this, but he held his tongue. 
Once or twice lately he had been struck by a tone 
which he did not quite like in Cuthbert's references 
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to women : they were more slighting than they used 
to be. And Nigel was sensitive, as most men are 
where their woman-folk are concerned. " My cousin 
is not that kind of girl/' he said shortly. 

Cnthbert looked at him more closely. He detected 
a shade of reticence, of uneasiness which used not to 
be thera 

^ Can it be possible/' he said to himself, '' that the 
yoanc; fool has fallen in love with the girl who has 
been brought up with him as a sister ? I shall have 
to laugh him out of that." 

He yawned slightly, as if he were not at all in- 
terested in the subject, and then said, " She goes 
to-day, does she not 1L Why, the matter must have 
all beek arranged in a week ! " 

" It was, I TOlieve." 

''Tou must excuse me if I doubt that," said 
Cuihbert, kindly. ''She could never have got a 
situation in a week. She must have had it in her 
mind for some time, my dear boy. Ah, you do not 
yet know the subtleties of the female mind. I dare 
say she made her going conditional on the kind of 
answer you gave her when she first proposed it. If 
you had answered in another way, we should have 
heard no more of her going." 

"Good heavens, BUke, how dare you?" Nigel 
suddenly flamed out. "If anybody but you spoke 
in that way of my cousin I would make them repent 

" I really beg your pardon, Nigel, I did not know 
that you were so particular/' said Cuthbert, still 
smilingly. " What have I said ? It escaped me 
unthinkingly. I was not applying the words to your 
cousin so much as to the sex at large — and you Imow 
I am not a great admirer." 

So it was glossed over, but the remark lingered 
uncomfortably long in Nigel's mind. 

At first he thought of it only in connection with 
Cuthbert himself. Was it possible that» as some 
people — Clare among them — ^had always maintained, 
Blake was not quite a gentleman, had not quite a 
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gentleman's notions of what should be said or left 
unsaid ? Could it be so ? Had the finer fibre of the 
woman's mind distinsfuished somethinor that the 
world's coarse finger failed to plumb ? For a moment, 
treasonable as it appeared even to himself, this was 
the thought that recurred to Nigel's mind. 

And when he had mastered it, as he thought, there 
came a remembrance — an insidiously creeping re- 
membrance of what Cuthbert had meant to imply. 
The suggestion was in itself an awful one, coarse and 
vulgar in the extreme to NigeVs eye, but it carried 
with it a poisonous power. If he had answered 
difierently, would Clare have stayed ? But how could 
he have answered ? And then, quite suddenly, there 
rose before his mind a dream, a possibility which up 
to this moment had never occurred to him. Of 
course ! It was Clare herself whom he wanted for his 
wife. It was Clare who fulfilled all the conditions 
which would be impossible to find in any stranger 
woman. It was she with whom he had interests in 
common ; it was she with whom he had associations 
which dated from the childhood of both ; and moreover, 
was she not the loveliest, the most desirable, the most 
charming of all Eve's daughters ? Her little spurts 
of temper, her obstinacy, her imkindness to himself — 
what were they in comparison to that lovableness 
which was inherent in her, and which he would make 
manifest to all the world when once she was his wife ! 

He started up from his chair as the grand reality of 
his love dawned upon him like a revelation ; and then 
he remembered the obstacles which he had put in his 
own way. What a fool he had been ! And, after all, 
although Cuthbert had worded the truth a little too 
strongly, how clever of him to put his finger directly 
on the right spot, and show him what was wanting ! 
All his faith in Cuthbert suddenly came back to him. 
Of course Cuthbert was always one who knew better 
than any one else what ailed a man ! Nigel was in his 
own room when he made this great discovery of his 
own feelings for Clare, and if the hour had not been 
so advanced he would certainly have gone at once to 
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her room and told her so. But unfortunately, it was 
midnight^ and she was going away next morning — not 
to a situation, as Cuthbert had thought, but to stay 
with a friend in London, until a situation could be 
found for her. Could he let her go at all, now that 
he had discovered his love for her ? He wondered 
whether it was possible that she would ever forgive 
his crass stupidity and consent to be his wife. With 
the rash hopefulness of a lover, he did not think it 
impossible. But he would go and consult Blake 
about it that very moment. Blake was sure to know. 

Blake was not in bed, but very much awake, and 
engaged, as Ni^el might have expected, in the perusal 
of improving hterature. As a matter of fact, he was 
engaged in reading Plato in the original, and had a 
remarkably pUusid and untroubled look, which Nigel 
afterwards recalled with wonder. But he need not 
have been surprised — ^unless indeed it is contested that 
a taste for literature connotes the possession of aU the 
moral virtues. 

He received Nigel graciously but with some surprise. 
" What doth Gravity out of his bed at midnight ? " he 
asked; and was reminded that they had heard the 
chimes too often at that hour for the gibe to be 
permissible. 

'' Ah, at Oxford one expected it ; but here in the 
country, where no one has any need to vex himself, 
why should we refuse the solace of a couch of down ? " 
said Cuthbert. 

" ril go if you mean that you don't want me, old 
man." 

" Not at all," said Cuthbert, cordially. " Sit down ; 
let us have a chat." 

Nigel stretched himself in a long easy-chair and 
clasped his hands behind his head. He gazed straight 
before him into vacancy, but did not seem inclined to 
speak. 

" Why so silent?" said Blake, regarding him. " You 
want a dose of Plato, my fiiend. Read what he says 
of women ? " 

** Why of women ? " said Nigel, starting. " Blake, I 
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believe you have second sight. What made you 
speak of women ? " 

'' The belief that you are thinking of one, my dear 
boy." 

" Does your power of divination tell you which ? " 

"It hardly goes so far. And yet— -I should not 
wonder if it had not something to do with that 
fair cousin of whom to-night it seems I spoke too 
lightly." 

" Only in jest, I know, Cuthbert; but it struck home 
because, you see, I love her." 

" This is something sudden, is it not ? When you 
mentioned her before " 

" Then I scarcely knew my own mind. But what 
you said revealed me to myself. I thank you, old man, 
for showing me the truth, as you have shown it to me 
so many times before." 

" If I showed it you now, it would be to convince 
you that you are the biggest ass in creation," growled 
Blake, who was not sparing in wholesome abuse when 
he thought that his friends required it. " Come, you 
can't make me believe that, after seeing that girl day 
after day and never getting up a spark of admiration 
for her, you have suddenly fallen in love? After 
letting her think that you did not want her here, and 
acquiescing in her going out as a nursery governess ? 
Ho, ho, ho ! Nigel, you will be the death of me yet." 

"Laugh away," said Nigel, and the very good 
nature of his tone carried more conviction to 
Cuthbert's heart than he cared to own ; " they laugh 
that win. When you are my best man, 1*11 remind 
you of to-night." 

"I shall never be your best man," said Blake, 
growing serious ; " not because I prophesy misfortune, 
but because the fair lady would never endure me in 
that capacity. Don't you know how she hates me, 
Nigel ? Can you face our separation so contentedly ? 
For marriage with a woman who does not understand 
your aspirations for the human race— or mine — 
foredooms you to everlasting mediocrity. Think of 
it well, old man, before you uirow us all over." 
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Nipel held out his hand. The ring of emotion in 
Cuthberi's voice touched him to the heart. 

"You are wrong, Blake," he said. '* Clare will 
learn to love you for my sake. And I shall never be 
nnfaithfnl to the hopes we have discussed together." 

" Marriage," said Cuthbert, '' unless with a woman 
who fulfils every aspiration of the soul — a thing met 
with once in a century, perhaps — ^is invariably a 
blight on the higher Uf e. Look at those of our little 
coterie who have tried it ; where are they now ? Do 
you remember Rivers ? As fine a soul as ever the 
world produced : full of the most beautiful thoughts : 
a man whom I expected to see famous, with a true 
fame that was worth having. I went to see him not 
long aga Great heavens ! What had he not sunk to ? 
He was married : he had a baby, and for the sake of 
this wretched child and its miserable mother, he had 
taken to writing for the comic papers. He had the 
audacity to show me some of his so-called jokes. I 
was deeply pained. I left the fiat in which he had 
taken up his abode, and resolved that I would never 
willinffly look upon his face again." 

** I heard he was very happy," murmured Nigel, 
dreamily, as if he had not been attending to all that 
Blake biad said. 

Cuthbert looked at him with open mouth for a 
moment as if he were. about to make some violent 
observations, but perceiving the remote expression of 
Nigel's countenance, he evidently thought better of 
it^ smiled a little, and allowed his hand to drop with 
pitying tenderness on his friend's shoulder. 

" Go to bed, my dear friend," he said, " and awake 
in your right mind. I have no advice for you. 
Nature will prove the best restorer." 

" I am neither mad nor drunk," said Nigel, laughing, 
but on his mettle too, '^ so I do not see why I should 
be sent off to bed in this ignominious manner. Look 
here : I wish to consult you. You know what terms 
she and I are on — shfdl I try to make it up with 
her before she goes in the momiog, or shall I write ? " 

'^ Certainly," said Cuthbert, suppressing a smile; g^ 
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" you had better not try to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion in the chilly hour of the dawn. Why, Cupid 
himself could not produce much effect with his darts 
before the day was warmed, I fancy. If you want to 
risk instant refusal, speak in the morning; if you 
want to succeed, then wait." 
" Wait — and write afterwards ? " 
" Yes, if the spirit moves you. But forbear speaking, 
if you have any anxiety on the subject." 

" Perhaps you are right," said !Nigel, thoughtfully. 
Then he rose and be^an walking restlessly about the 
room, uttering ejacmations from time to time. *' If 
only I had not been such a dolt ! If only I had 
seen what it aU meant ! — ^that I couldn't live without 
her ! Oh, my poor girl, what a lot you will have to 
go through, and all for my sake ! " 

" There, that's enough," said Cuthbert, lazily ; " do 
cease your groans and be off to bed, there's a good 
fellow. I have a lot to attend to in the morning, and 
I want to keep my brain clear. I am going to arrange 
finally about the shares I spoke of to you. Do you 
want to invest anything, or do you not ? " 

'* Why, of course I do, if there is anything good 
going. I'll go into it to-morrow if you like." 

"All right; in the library after breakfast. And 
now good night to you." 

Was he anxious, for some reason or other, to get 
Nigel away ? It almost seemed so, but Nigel was not 
in the mood to take much notice of a request that was 
not addressed directly to him. He was still walking 
about the room, rather in the traditional fashion of 
unhappy lovers, now and then touching something, 
now and then halting for a moment, but never standing 
for more than a moment at a time. Suddenly an 
expression of great surprise came over his face. 
•' Why," he said, " here's my old knife." 
Cuthbert made a swift movement forward as if to 
rescue it from his hands ; then threw himself back in 
his chair again. 

" Ah, yes," he said. " It was given me years ago by 
an old school-friend of mind. He never would tell me 
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how it got into his hands, so perhaps there was some- 
thing; fishy about if 

*' I lost it at a Board School prize-giving/' said 
Nigel. ** I suppose one of the little beggars sneaked 
it. Odd that it should come into your possession 
after all." 



CHAPTER XVII 

A WILFUL WOUAH 

Blake insisted that Nigel should t&ke away the 
knife, which had been so " unaccountably " found in 
his possession. It was the knowledge of its presence 
on wie table which had made him so nervous when 
Nigel approached it and so anxious that he should 
retire ; but, after all, when Nigel actually seized upon 
the knife and questioned Him, it had been bo easy to 
invent a plausible lie, that Cuthbert laughed at 
himself for his own squeamishness. The knife had 
stayed by him as things that we would rather get rid 
of do sometimes, and he had never been able to rid 
himself of it by any pretext at all. When Nigel took 
it back to his own room, Cuthbert drew a breath of 
relief and felt as though he had made restitution. 
" After all, I have only borrowed it all these years," 
he said to himself. 

It was battered and worn, one blade broken and 
the other bent; it was a wonder that Nigel could 
recognize it. But, aa he pointed out to Cutobert, his 
initials "N.K," were scratdied on the plain metal band 
on one end of the handle, and although legible enough 
when attention had been called to them, they were 
not easily distinguishable unless the light fell in a 
peculiar way across the knife. It was tbe fact of the 
light falling in this way which had caused Nigel to 
remember his own property. 

" I'll give you another in exchange," lie said to 
Cuthbert; " but I should rather like to have this one. 
My father gave it to lue, and I was awfully sorry when 
I lost it." 
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'* I never use a knife," said Cuthbert, " Don't give 
me one, if you please." 

The pseudo-restitution theory would be invalidated, 
he thought, if anything were given him in place of 
the knife. "In any ease," he said to himself, "it 
cannot be expected that I should accuse myself of 
theft ; besides, I may be said to have made up what 
he lost long ago." He had, in fact, presented Nigel 
with a pocket-case of most expensive and beautiful 
cutlery some years ago, when they were at Oxford 
together ! There had been an odd sort of endeavour 
to prove himself guiltless in the matter, which was 
perhaps more creditable to his heart than to his head. 
And yet he did not usually fail in logical acuteness. 

He thought that he had succeeded in impressing on 
Nigel the folly of trying to mend his position with 
Clare for the present, but he did not quite count on 
the energy of a newly discovered love. Clare had 
arranged to breakfast early, so that she might have a 
long day in which to do a great deal of business, 
including a farewell visit to Anne Egerton, who was 
now well enough to receive visitors. Nigel always 
attributed the ill-fortune of his love-episodes at this 
time to Anne's illness. If she had been well Clare 
would have gone to her and told her everything, been 
gently admonished, soothed, and sent on her way 
rejoicing. But when Anne was ill, there was nobody 
for whose advice Clare cared one scrap. 

Probably Clare expected to escape saying good-bye 
to Nigel by going so early ; for, although Nigel was 
generally up in good time, he would be off with his 
dogs and his keeper, or down at the stables and the 
farmyard. Nigel had strong views about farming 
and the necessity of the master's eye; and in old 
days it would have been quite natural for Clare to 
follow him in his peregrinations through the crounds 
and the plantations, giving words of advice when she 
thought they were wanted, and provoking a good deal 
of adverse criticism from the old servitors who did 
not like to see their master ordered about, as they 
expressed it, by a chit of a girL Not but what they 
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all admired Miss Clare, but it was their opinion that 
she " took too much upon herself." And now Clare 
had resolved not to "take upon herself" any more. 
It was a frightful decision, in Nigel's eyes, and he 
was resolved that Clare should Dot go without learn- 
ing what her going meant to him. 

So, to Clare's infinite surprise and chagrin, ho 
appeared in the dining-room when she came down 
for breakfast, and after saying " Qood morning " with 
all the usual decorousness, seated himself at the table 
and looked as if he expected to find a meal provided 
for him. Whereat Clare was vexed, for she wanted 
to give the young footman who was in attendance a 
secret bribe respecting the treatment of certain pet 
animals of hers, which she feared would miss her 
visits and her dainties ; secondly, her eyes were so 
red that she did not want them to be seen ; and 
thirdly, she was so unsure of her own self-control, 
that she was afraid she might burst out crying in his 
face. In which case, she would never forgive herself 
or him. 

" It is not ordinary breakfast, you know," said she, 
pretending to a proud and stately calm as he looked 
at her expectantly. "It is only for ma" 

" But you can spare me a cup of tea, can you not ? " 
said NigeL 

She flushed a little. "Where there is plenty for 
one, there is plenty for two, the proverb says. Shall 
I pour it out ? " 

" If you please," 

" Morton," said Clare, rather nervously, to the young 
footman, " don't forget what I was telling you about 
the pony, please. And the Angora cat is to be taken 
in a basket to Mrs. Dean's : in a covered, basket " 

" You had better give me all your commissions and 
then I can see to their being properly carried out," 
said Nigel, coolly. "That will do, Morton; I will 
ring if we want anything." 

And Morton found himself summarily dismissed in 
spite of the look of gathering wrath that he disceme(] 
in Miss Meynell's eyes. 
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"Now then, you can tell me what you want doing, 
and I will see after the things," said Nigel, in a 
designedly easy and cheerful voice, "That young 
idiot would let your pigeons die, or turn your 
heloved Angora loose in the woods, as soon as look at 
you. I am a perfectly trustworthy person, and very 
much at your service." 

" I could not think of troubling you," said Clare, 
frostUy ; but her lip trembled a little, and Nigel saw 
it. He was quick to seize an advantc^ 

" Come, Clare," he said, with a persuasive tenderness 
which inatantly impressed Clare with a sense of 
something new and strange, "let us be sensible. 
What ham have I ever done any o£ your pet animals 
that you should show so little trust in me ? Will 
you not beheve that I am quite as competent as 
Morton to carry out your wishes ! " 

Clare turned a perplexed face on him. His tone 
and bearing had been so lover-like for the moment, 
that she was distinctly astonished to hear him simply 
asking for justice as regarded his treatment of dumb 
animals. She looked up at him, and then down, 
before she answered — 

" Of course, I know you would be kind to them. I 
was objecting to giving you the trouble, that was alL" 

" No trouble at all ; I will see that your wishes are 
carried out, if you will only tell me what they are." 

She made a desperate attempt to appear un- 
embarrassed, and stammered out a few directions. 
Nigel made a note of them in his pocket-book, and as 
he closed it, added briefly — 

" Now, I know you will be remembering something 
or other that you have left out — it is always the 
way when one goes away from home; I used always 
to have to send a dozen messages as soon as I got 
back to school or college ; don't you remember ? " 

Ah, did she not ? For in those days all the messages 
had been for her. It was she who had always had to 
do the things that Nigel had omitted. Perhaps he 
remembered this fact when he recalled it also to her 
mind. 
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"Toa are eating notliiiig, Clare. Now, aa I was 
Baying, if you remember aaything else, be sure yoa 
write to me about it; don't trust to Morton or any of 
the servants. Ont of sight oat of mind with them, 
you know. I shall be sure to remember your wishes 
— ^you never knew me forget them, did you ! " 

She flung a frightened glance at him. Was he 
saying this sort of thing on purpose ? He seemed 
bfflit on reminding her of all the friendship and 
kindliness of the past, and she could have spared 
these reminiscences at such a time. But when she 
surreptitiously glanced at him, he was looking 
perfectly innocent and unoonscioas, as if he did not 
m the least suspect the eSect his words might have. 
Clare felt impatient and half contemptuous. " Of 
course, he's only a man — and a stupid one at that," 
she said bitterly to herself. "A woman would know 
better." But Nigel, it seemed, did not know better. 
He went on calmly — 

" You know I will write and tell you if there is 
anything wrong with your pets. We always did that 
for each other, did we not % ' 

"Yea," she forced herself to reply; but her very 
throat was aching with the effort to keep back her 
tears. 

" And you say I was always kind to the creatures, 
don't you ? You give me a good character in that 
respect I I should not be likely to turn the beloved 
Angora into the woods to be shot by the keepers, 
should I ? Come, now, you beUeve that of me ? " 

" Yea," said Clare, faintly. 

"Then why, in heaven or earth," said Nigel, with a 
suddenly chaiiging tone, " should it have entered into 
your head, Clare, to suppose that I wanted to be 
onkind to you — to turn you out of your house and 
home — to send you out into the wide world wiUi 
about as much chance of peace and comfort as your 
pets would have if I sent them adrift ? do you suppose 
it is very pleasant for me to find that you think so 
badly of me ! Yet, when I question you, I don't seem 
to find that you consider me quite a brute t " 
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" I don't, Nigel, indeed I don't. I think — I think 
— it is perfectly natural " 

" What 13 perfectly natural ? " acud Nigel, frowning 
at her darkly, but not alarming her in the very least. 
" Natural that you should leave ub in this way ? 
Then I don't, I think it is very unnatural and very 
wrong." 

" It is natural that you should want the house to 
yourself when you marry," said Clare, facing him. 

" But when the only girl I want to marry persists 
in leaving my house " 

" Nigel, I am speaking seriously ; please do not turn 
what I say into jest." 

" I am not doing so. I am speaking seriously too. 
You know very well that you are the mistress of this 
house, and that I am only the humblest of your slaves. 
It is ridiculous of you to put toe in the position of a 
tyrant and a churl — making it appear to the world 
that I am turning you out, when the deepest desire of 
my heart is to call you my wife." 

There was a pause. Nigel was flaming with wrath- 
ful indignation. Clare rose from the table, and stood 
with her face slightly averted from him. 

"It is impossible,' she said, after a few moments' 
silence. ""You say this because — because " 

" Because what ? — except that X love you I " cried 
Nigel, in apparently the extremity of wrath. 

Then Clare accomplished what was a more undig- ' 
nified thing, perhaps, than even the burst of tears that 
she had dreaded. She burst out laughing. The 
laughter was, no doubt, somewhat hysterical, and she 
would have given worlds to suppress it ; but she was 
physically incapable of doing so. She laughed and 
laughed ; she sat down and laughed helplessly, with 
her elbows on the table and her handkerchief stuffed 
into her mouth, but she could not stop. And Nigel 
stood looking on, indignant at first, then offended and 
puzzled, lastly alarmed. And Clare was alarmed too, 
for the tears were coming now, as well as the laughter, 
and one was as diflicult to stop as the other. In- 
stinctively she tried to reach out for a cup or glass so 
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that she might check the outburat by a draught of 
some kind; bnt Nigel, anticipating her wants, and 
rising to Bome sort of comprehension of the situation, 
offered her a glass of water. With a shaking hand 
she carried it to her mouth and managed to drink a 
drop or two. Then she found something cool laid on 
her brow, and the consciousness that Nigel was quietly 
doctoring her, bathing her forehead not at all undeftly, 
and smoothing back the wet tendrils of her hair, did 
more to restore her to calmness- than the attentions 
themselves. As she came to herself, she saw that 
Nigel was sitting on the edge of the table close to her 
so that her hair must have been touching his shoulder ; 
it looked, in fact, as if she had been leaning against 
it. Had she ? She really could not telL The only 
thing left for her to do was to draw herself erect, dry 
her eyes, and remark very un.'tteadily that she had 
been very foolish — a little over-tired, she thought, and 
that Nigel must not think that she was in the habit 
of making herself so ridiculoua 

" I don't mind if you are," said Nigel, quietly, "so 
long as you don't let any other fellow wipe your tears 
away." 

" Don't be ab-absurd, Nigel." There was a little 
sob still lurking in the background. 

"I won't be absurd if you will be sensible," he said, 
seizing her hands and holding them tightly in his 
own. " Look here, child, let us nave no more nonsense. 
You belong to me, and I mean to keep you. Now do 
you understand ? " 

" You cannot keep me against my wiU," said Miss 
Clare, who was beginning to recover herself. 

"But it won't bo gainst your will," said Nigel, 
obstinately. " Look here, little Clare ; I've known 
you quite long enough to be aware that you would 
not let everybody sit beside you and hold your hand 
and give you brandy and water to drink out of my 
flask, as IVe been doing," 

" Nigel 1 I didn't ! I thought the water had a 
funny taste. How could you ?" 

" Unless," pursued Nigel, inexorably, "you cared a 
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little for the person who did all these dreadful things, 
you — you " 

" Well, what should I have done ? " 

" You would have gone into hysterics sooner," said 
Nigel, with a laugh. 

" I did my best," said Clare. 

" Only in the wrong place, my dear. I believe you 
wanted to give me a chance, that's all. Now, don't be 
restive ; you belong to me, and not to anybody else, 
and I shall not allow you to do as you like any longer. 
And there's my seal." 

The seal was the pressure of his lips on hers. Clare 
held back for a moment and then surrendered herself 
to the embrace. 

" But, Nigel," she said, " you must not be so tyran- 
nical. I must go away, now that I have said I would. 
Nigel, you don't want to make me look a complete 
fool?" 

Her lips began to quiver again, and Nigel was 
obliged to kiss them before he could answer. 

" You shall have your own way in everything if you 
will say you love me, Clare." 

"Of course I love you," she said, with a pretty 
scornfulness. '' Haven t you known that all along? 
Men are so stupid. You see you nearly drove me out 
of the house with your stupidity, Nigel, and I should 
have broken my heart if I had gone." 

" Oh," said Nigel. " Why, I thought— a minute 
ago — that I was not on any account to make a fool of 
you by preventing you from going." 

Clare blushed. " Nigel, it would have been dread- 
ful. But I would have done it rather than let other 
people triumph over me. I was thinking, Nigel, that 
if I went to Anne and told her all about it, she would 
manage something — so that I could be away a little 
while and then come back — or stay with her for a 
week or two — just to throw a little dust in people's 
©yes, you know, and keep me from being the — 
laughing-stock of the county." 

Nigel laughed and agreed with her. And then, as 
the colloquy had already lasted long enough to set 
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the whole establishment at Eang's Court chattering, 
ISfigel gravely accompanied his cousin to the door and 
said g^>d-bye to her with such entire absence of regret 
that the very footmen were scandalized. 

Anne was delighted to give a home to the girl for 
a time, and it was resolved that the understanding 
which prevailed between the two young people was 
not to be divulged until the gossip concerning Clare's 
departure had worn itself away. And Nigel was 
secretly relieved by tjbiis treaty of silence, for he had 
a half-shamed consciousness that he was overthrowing 
all Cuthbert Blake's aspirations for his future, and 
that perhaps Cuthbert would not very easily forgive 
him. 



CHAPTER XVm 

A MODERN KNIOHT-ERBANT 

Doctor Jonas P. Perron had been first encountered 
by Mark Holloway on the slope of an Alpine glacier, 
and the two men had afterwards met in London. But 
Mark, while strongly attracted by the doctor's unique 
personality, knew very little about his friend's real 
mode of life, and meeting him, as he had done, in 
frequented haunts, had never visited him in the home 
which the American had made for himself in London. 
It would have surprised him a good deal, not only to 
see the doctoi^rooms, but to know the usual occupa- 
tions of the doctor's day. 

Jonas P. Perron, it may -be as well to state, had 
nothing very typical about him. He was more or 
less of a cosmopolitan, and almost more of an English- 
man than an American. He seemed to have no living, 
relatives and few intimate friends, but he had an 
immense circle of acquaintances in all classes of society. 
Perhaps even the Reverend Mark Holloway would 
hardly have dared to introduce him to Kings Court, 
had he not known that the doctor was a favourite 
guest at a neighbouring ducal house, and that his 
references, were he chaUenged on the subject, were 
unimpeachable. Not that such matters seemed ever 
to trouble the doctor himself. He was as democratic, 
in word and deed, as the heart of any free-bom citizen 
of the States could desire. All classes were equally 
interesting and important to him, and he minded very 
little whether he had tea and shrimps with an East- 
Ender, or went out to dinner with Blood-RovaL It 
had been the same, as any friend of his could havQ 
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told Mark Holloway, in almoet every country nnder 
the sun. In Egypt and India and Japan, not to 
mention fax less civilized countries, Jonas F. Perron 
was quite at home ; not only with the rich and famous 
folka of the earth, but with the poor and ignorant. 
In some parts of India, it was rumoured, he was 
reputed to be a sort of fakir, doing strange cures and 
working marvels, even to the raising of the dead ; but 
these stories probably took their origin from some 
unwonted exertion of his medical skill, crowned with 
success against all likelihood. He was certainly a 
man of unusual knowledge and of unusual gifts ; and 
among these gifta was the power o£ hypnotism, which 
be seldom practised, from conscientious motives, yet 
to which he perhaps owed some of his remarkable 
power over men and women of the moat opposite 
typea On one or two occasions he had turned this 
power of influence to good account ; but as a rule he 
contented himself with simple and normal methods, 
with a decided dislike for anything that savoured of 
the charlatan. 

It was quite in accordance with his usual ways, 
then, that he should have taken rooms in an un- 
fashionable part of London, where he could study the 
life of the lower and middle-class better than if he 
lived in the West End. 

"Your society folks are all alike," the doctor was 
in the habit of saying. "If I go to stay with them, 
I don't get to know any more about human nature 
than I did before. It's the poor that let you see what 
their hearts like. I prefer tiie poor." 

So that was why the doctor took lodgings in 
Kentish Town. The last time he visited England he 
had lived in Whitechapel. He knew the East End 
well ; the fancy had come upon him now to find out 
what the North was like. And he made many dis- 
coveries which interested and amazed him — as, for 
iostance, the utter dreariness and dulness of some of the 
lives which people lead in that quarter of London, 
and the hopelessly crushing effect of that environ- 
ment — but we have not to deal with his views on this 
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subject It was the fact of his acquaintance with 
Mark Holloway and Mark's friends at Kingsbury 
that ultimately gave point to his experiences of 
Kentish Town. 

He was correcting proofs of the volume on prema- 
ture burial that he was just then bringing out, and in 
the intervals of his labour he wandered about the 
streets, making friends with all manner of people, 
questioning them moreover in a quiet but enective 
way, which, strange to relate, did not usually give 
offence. He would ask shop assistants what wage 
they were getting and whether they were well treated, 
under the very eyes of their astonished and indignant 
employers, and in the next breath he was slipping 
into the confidence of the employers themselves, and 
extracting from them all sorts of information about 
the things that he wanted to know. He talked to 
the beggar in the street and the man who made 
pictures with coloured chalk on the kerb-stone, " He 
was as polite to an apple- woman as he would have 
been to a duchess, and was known to take off his hat 
to a crossing-sweeper. A true gentleman was this 
old New Englander, as he had been a true soldier in 
his day; and he was known and loved by a very 
great variety of people, in London and out of it; 
and by some he was hated, too. For he never hesi- 
tated to rebuke where he saw sin and wickedness, and 
one cannot go far in a great city without meeting 
both. And the man who rebukes is sometimes feared 
and hated by those whom he has assailed. 

Chance had led him to the house where the Denvers 
lived. He had at once become interested in Liz, with 
the golden hair and the wide, wild smile ; the flash of 
briUiancy of which the girl's face was capable excited 
in him a kindly pity for her surroundings and pros- 
pects. He was inclined to think that she had more 
cleverness than most girls in her position ; and after 
seeing her dance one day, he began to consider, in his 
beneficent way, whether he could not obtain teaching 
and training for her and launch her in the world as 
something better than a jam-factory girl, or the singer 
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of comic aongs at a third-rate masic-hall. The 
curioua incident of the death-like trance into which 
Liz's stepmother had fallen and from which the 
doctor's skill and long experience had availed to 
waken her, had also deepened his interest in the 
family. And now another factor came into operation. 
Ho had discovered that Liz was on friendly terms 
with the man whom, rightly or wrongly, the 
doctor thought the worst man thaji he had ever 
known. This man, again, had a walking likeness 
of himself in the person of Cuthbert Blake, who 
was on intimate teims with persons whom Doctor 
Perron respected and admired. Moreover, it appeared 
that Cuthbert Slake, while professing absolute 
ignorance of the man whom he so strangely re- 
uembled, frequented the neighbourhood in which the 
Denvers resided, and haunted the streets at night as 
if intent upon secret and sinister errands of some sort. 
" It isn't my business to interfere : I know that," 
said the doctor to himself as he proceeded towards 
Kentish Town. " What business is it of mine, if that 
young fox knows the lair of the old one ? Why should 
he hang about the house in Carr Street if he don't 
know it ? They may swear that they are not related, 
if they like, until all's blue : I don't believe it — I 
wouldn't trust the oath of either of them. The young 
man's got education and manners and so forth ; he 
looks at you with a smile, and talks in a velvety way, 
as if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth ; but I'm very 
much mistaken if there isn't the same tiger in him 
that I used to see in John Black's eyes when he robbed 
the sick and dying in hospital, and did them to death 
afterwards. And it riles me considerable " — the 
doctor waa more American in his soliloquies than he 
allowed himself to be in speech — " to see that joung 
cub prowling about a quiet country village and 
making love to those sweet young ladies just as if he 
were fit to brush their shoes I Yet what can I do ? 
I've spoken to Holloway, and he won't hear me ; I've 
spoken to Uiss Anne, and she very nearly took offence, 
r suppose I can't do any more — unless I obtain proof 
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that he is no better than I take him for. And proofs 
difficult to obtain : I have no means of convicting him 
of guilt." 

He shook his head solemnly, and then raised it to 
see where he was. For in truth he bad half for- 
gotten whither he was bound, and trod the pavement 
mechanically. He was in a wide but not very bosy 
thoroughfare, he found, with second-rate, third-rate 
shops on either hand. And issuing from one of the 
shops, on that side of the road opposite to the one 
which he trod, Doctor Perron was aware of a man 
whose figure seemed to him strangely familiar. Bat 
it was a moment or two before he made out the fact 
that the man was Cuthbert Blake himself, of whom 
he had been thinking. 

The doctor was inclined to stop and rub his eyes. 
Had he, by persistent reflection, called up a vision of 
Mr. Cuthbert Blake ? Or was that gentleman abso- 
lutely before him in the flesh ? Jonas Perron had 
known singular cases of hallucination in his time. He 
drew back hurriedly into the narrow triangular 
entrance of a draper's shop, well festooned with water- 
proof cloaks, and stared hard at the man on the other 
side of the way. It was Blake, certainly, and he 
looked neiUier to the right nor to the left, but went 
steadily down the street until he reached a cab-stand 
— at some distance — when he jumped iote a hansom 
and drove away. Doctor Perron ctew a lon^ breath. 

It was really he I What was he doing here 
again 7 

The doctor's curiosity was aroused. He looked up 
the street, and saw that the shop which the young 
man had quitted was a confectioner's. The name of 
Triggs was painted above the door. He crossed the 
road and halted before the shop, noting through the 
window that there was a very pretty girl inside. He 
pushed the door open, entered, and spoke. 

" A cup of tea, please." 

" It will be ready in a moment, air. Will yon teke 
a seat ? " said Ethel Anderson, scarcely looking at 
him. Her eyes were reddened by recent tears, and 
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she kept her face averted. Cnthbert had been to see 
her, and, by some strangely cold and tinkind remarks, 
had succeeded in making her cry. They had almost 
quarrelled, and yet she could not have said why. 
Afterwaids it haid occurred to her that he had wanted 
to quarrel and had tried to find an opportunity for 
breaking with her. But she had been patient, and 
he had not found the opportunity. Nevertheless, she 
cried when he was gone. 

The doctor sat down on a chair at the counter 
instead of retiring to one of the marble-topped tables 
at the back of the shop. Ethel affected to oe busy at 
the tesrum, but she was obliged at last to come forward. 
However, it was not likely, she thought, that this 
oldish benevolent-looking gentleman would look at 
her eyelids. He looked so quiet, so abstracted, that 
she was almost surprised when he began to speak. 

" I don't know this neighbourhood very well," he 
said. "Am I in Kentish lown?" 

Ethel explained to him at some length the exact 
position of the street into which he had strayed ; and 
the doctor listened and nodded and thanked her 
courteously for her information. 

" You seem to have what is sometimes called the 
bump of locality," he said, bowing to her with an air 
of old-fashioned politeness. " It is a valuable quality." 

" Oh, I don't know," said Ethel, listlessly, 

" In a foreign country," the doctor proceeded, " it 
may be of infinite value. I have been enabled more 
than once to save my life and the lives of others by 
the minute amount of it that even I possess ; but I 
think that you, my dear young lady, would have been 
the safer guide." 

" Is it so useful — in foreign countries — then," said 
the girl, with a little hesitation in her voice, " to be 
able to find one's way easily ?" 

*' Very useful indeed, in some countries." 

" In America ? " she asked, with a sudden flash in 
her eyes. 

" In many parts of America, yes. I come from the 
States myself. Are you interested in America ? " 
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" Yes — ^no/' she answered, her fingers moving ner- 
vously among the plates and dishes of cake and biscuit 
before her. " That is to say, I have sometimes thought 
I should like to— emigrate " 

** Surely, you do not wish to leave your own beautiful 
country ? " said the doctor, smiling. " But perhaps 
some £riend of yours '^as thinking of going out ? " 

Ethel gave her bronze head a little toss, but coloured 
vividly. " Now, however did you come to guess that ? " 
she said, her nervousness showing itself in an added 
roughness and shrillness of voice. 

** I thought it unlikely that a young lady would be 
allowed to think of such a thing for herself America's 
a fine country, but New York is not paved with gold.** 

*' Oh, I know that. If we went, he — at least, the 
friend that was thinking of it — would have money, 
and could buy land or something of that sort." 

" He is fortunate," said the doctor, so gently that, 
like every other woman who came under Ins infiuence, 
Ethel expanded into confidence. 

'^ He always was fortunate. From the day that he 
was a boy he has seemed able to get anything he 
wanted. He used to be poor — but he is quite rich 
now, and one of the cleverest men at Oxford, they 
used to say." 

'' Ah, an Oxford man. I saw an Oxford man walk 
down the street as I came up. He had been here, 
I think?" 

Ethel suddenly turned pale — ^the doctor could not 
imagine why. It had occurred to her that this 
pleasant, courteous old gentleman with the grey 
moustache was the very "enemy" whom she had 
been cautioned to evade. And she had been chatting 
with him quite amicably, and was on the point of 
mentioning Cuthbert's name. No wonder she turned 
pale at the thought of it. 

"No," she began confusedly; then, meeting the 
calm, mild inquiry in the doctor's eyes, she changed 
her tone. " At least, I mean, there tc;as a gentleman 
here this afternoon, certainly; but he wasn't the one 
I was speaking about." 



i 
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" Not the one who wishes to go to America ? " 

" Certainly not," said Ethel, ynXti a snap. She was 
a good girl, and did not like to tell a lie, but for Cuth- 
bert's sake she told it resolutely. The worst was that 
the grey-haired gentleman did not look as if he 
believed her. Hia blue eyes seemed to go through 
her like a blade of steel 

"It's quite a different person," she said, her hands 
trembling ao that she dattered the plates. The 
doctor marked her discomfiture and rose to go. But 
he was impelled to put one more question before he 
left 

" You are not acquainted, then, with Mr. Cuthbert 
Blake?" 

'Not I," said Ethel, sharply. "I don't know who 

I'ou're talking about." But a flood of distressingly 
lot colour overspread her white face and even her 
pretty white throat, as she replied. 

" My dear," said the doctor, quickly, " you must 
forgive me if I say to you that I see quite well that 
you are not speaking the truth, I do not know 
why you wish to deceive me, but it is quite evident 
that you do. Take my advice, and either speak the 
truth or keep silence. You are not formed to tell 
untruths, ana you will never succeed in telling them 
well — thank God for it. I have no wish to harm 
your friend, and you can do no good by trying to 
conceal his visits. Now good-bye to yon; and take 
an old man's advice — always speak the truth, or else 
your beautiful face will speak it for you," 

He was gone before Ethel, stunned with surprise, 
could open her lips to say a word; and she was so 
mortified and distressed by the speech he had made 
her that there was nothing left tor her to do but to 
burst into half-angry, half-petulant teara 
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CHAPTER XIX 

LIZ dknvee's friend 

Doctor Perron lefb Mrs. Triggs* shop with a very 
serious face ; and he shook his head once or twice as 
he pursued his way along the streets. 

'' Poor girl, poor girl ! " he said to himself. " She has 
made acquaintance with that fellow, and whether he 
is acting rightly by her or not^ God only knows ! If 
he is honestly in love with her, and means to marry 
her, she may be the saving of him, for she is a 
good, honest little girl, in spite of the lie she told 
me ; but if he intends to wrong her in any way, then 
I think some one ought to warn his friends at Kings- 
bury. It mayn't be considered a very high-toned 
thing to do to set a man's friends against him, but, on 
my soul, I should be forced to speak if he were capable 
of any sneaking trick on a girl like that. Oh, Lizzie, 
is that you ? " 

''Ho, doctor!" said liz Denver, beaming at him. 
** You've not been near us, not for a month o' Sundays, 
you 'aven't." 

She thrust out her hand, and the doctor shook it 
cordially, at the same time raising his hat from his 
head with all the deference that he would have shown 
a duchess. At which action of politeness Liz laughed. 

'' Y*er a queer one, ycyw are. I never 'ad a bloke 
take off 'is 'at to me before ; and you're a toff, ain't 
yer ? Not so big a toff as Effel Anderson's chap, 
though ; it's Johnny Blake that takes my fancy when 
'e's dressed up fine." 

" Who*s Johnny Blake ? '* said the doctor, smiling. 

"Oh, a chap as comes an' goes. Keeps com 

IS7 
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witli Miss Anderson at the tea-shop, down there at 
the comer " 

" A pretty ^xi, with rather a pale face and beautiful 
brown hair % " 

" That's 'er. She's good ter look at, ain't she ? 
An' good in 'erself — oh, my t Marier an' fidel's sister 
went to the school together — Linden Street School — 
an' me an' EfFel ; only Effel was pupil teacher when I 
was in the littlest class of all But she allers stood 
Qp for me, because she liked me, and she used to curl 
my 'air for me an' ay it was like gold. Not much 
like gold now, is it ? " she exclaimed, with a glance of 
pretended contempt. 

"Very like gold still, Lizzie," said the doctor, with 
his paternal look. 

" Well, she used to sy so, anywy," said Liz. " She's 
a good sort, a real good sort ; and Johnny Blake used 
to know her when ne was at school, you see, 'e bein' 
under old Allnut, like as we was under guv'ness. 
Guv'neBS was Miaa Allnut" 

" Eh ? " said the doctor. " Johnny Blake — Blake at 
school with — with " 

He paused, a little surprised by the information. 
Not as much surprised as an Englishman would have 
been, for to an Englishman the gap between a Board 
School and Oriel College was much greater than it 
would seem to a citizen of the United States. For 
it was plain to him that Johnny Blake was identical 
with Mark Holloway's friend at Kingsbury. 

"His name is Cuthbert, not John, or as well as 
John, is it not ? " he asked tentatively. 

"Dessay," replied Liz, with a shrug. "She calls 
'im Bertie, and sys 'e likes it better. I call *im 
Johnny, whether 'e likes it or not. 'E's not a real 
gentleman, for all 'e seta up to be so fine, y'know. 
Where are you coin', doctor? I'm tiking yer out of 
yer wy, maybe ? ' 

" No, you're not. You're leading me in quite the 
right direction, I believe," said Doctor Perron, quietly. 

Liz looked at him for a moment, with a shade of 
surprise in her face, as if she suspected him of meaning 
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something beyond her capacity ; but after a short pause 
she resumed her Jaunty air, and vouchsafed a little 
more informatiou. 

"Johnny Blake's mother used to let lod^ngs. She 
wasn't 'well off, but she thought no end o' Johnny. It 
was 'im got the Board School Bcbolarship to one o' the 
bi? gentlemen's schools in London, an' 'e went to 
ooUege afterward, I b'leeve." 

" What became of his mother ? " 

Liz shook her head. " She moved away soon after 
Johnny left the school I 'ear tell that she took a 
bigger lodgin'-house, and made a lot o' money. Mr. 
Allnut, the schoolmaster, was courtin' 'er, but Johnny 
didn't like it, so she chucked 'im." 

" But— iwaa she a widow 1 " 

" I never 'eard that she wasn't. Wasn't she ? And 
'ow do you come to know 'er, doctor ? " 

It was not in Doctor Perron's nature to resent Liz's 
freedom of speech. He answered readily enough. " I 
don't know her; I never met her in my hfe, poor 
soul! It was her husband I knew something of — 
that was aU. At least, I believe that it was her 



" That's queer," said Li^ reflectively. 

" Why — queer i " 

" 'Cos yer the second person this week as told me 
he knew Johnny Blake's pa." 

" Eh ? Who else knew him ? " 

" Wy, Qentleman Jack — Jack Bingley, as lodges in 
our 'ouse," said Liz, cheerfully, but with a slight 
change of colour. "Yer'd think 'im a relation if 
yer sor 'im — 'e's just like Johnny Blake about the 
eyes. 'E says 'e knew Johnny's father in Ameriky." 

" Ah," said the doctor. " So did I. If at least the 
man I was thinking of waa Blake's father. But I am 
not certain of that' 

" Bingley — Gentleman Jack — would know," said 
Liz, innocently. " 'E laughs orfiil when I talk about 
Johnny Blake; an' alwes says 'e knew 'is father, and 
that's wy. Yer should come an' talk to Bingley, if yer 
want to know about Johnny's pa." a 
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" Yoa seem to know Bloglej very well, Lizzie. He 
is not a yoang man, I aappoee ? " 

" Ow, no. 'E's fifty if 'e a a dy. 'E ain't very Btrong, 
and I'm doin' ap 'is room for 'im a bit." 

" Not veiy strong i Do you mean that he's an 
invalid ? " 

" It's rheumatics juat now," sud Liz, with evident 
reluctance " Before that — well, I'm not lyin' — 'e did 
see snakes now an' then. J). T. that is, y'know. Bat 
'e aays it'a no tronble to 'im to do without the drink, 
if oo'y 'e'd somebody to care for 'im ; and since I've 
been in an' out " — Liz's voice faltered — " 'e's scarce 
touched a drop." 

" You mean to tell me," said the doctor, in a voice 
deep with controlled emotion, " that an old man, a man 
of fifty or more, tries to make you — you, a young girl 
of seventeen — believe that ha will keep from drink 
for your sake, when he has not done it for his own ? " 

Liz Denver's brilliant eyes flashed. " An' why 
shouldn't 'e do it for mo ? " she asked. " I've not 
taken to drink myself, nor never shall. An' I'll never 
marry a man that drinks, neither. Ic's drink as 
makes brutes of 'em all." 

" Does this man want you to marry him, then, Liz ? " 

" No, he don't — not as I know of," said the girl, 
shortly ; but her face was on fire. " And I'm not 
goin' to marry a man old enough to bo my father — 
no fear ! " 

The doctor was not altogether convinced, but he 
tiiought it well to appear so. " I'm glad of that," he 
said mildly; "for I don't much believe in marriages 
between persons of a very diti'erent age. You can 
he kind to this Mr, Bingley, and persuade him not to 
drink, without marrying hiio." 

" Of course I can," said Liz, rather gruffly, with her 
head still turned away ; and for a few moments there 
was silence. 

" Has your friend a doctor ? " inquired the doctor, 
presently. And as Liz shook her head, he continued 
in a carefully careless tone. " If I could see him, I 
might advise him some. I'm a doctor, an army-doctur. 
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you know ; and I like looking after folks. I know of 
a capital cure for rheumatism — and I don't want to be 
paid." 

" I've told 'im 'e ought ter see a doctor; but 'e says 
'e don't 'old with doctors," said Liz, doubtfully. " But 
'e's been precious bad the last few days. Took a 
sort of cold, 'e did, and don't seem able to get 
hover it." 

" I should like to ask him if he knew young Blake's 
father," said the doctor. 

" Yer wouldn't — yer wouldn't — say nothink against 
me to *im, would yer ? " said Liz, with a quick wistful- 
ness, which made the grizzled American look at her in 
surprise. 

" Of course I would not — I should have nothing to 
say," he answered kindly. " I only wish to do him 
good ; you need not be afraid of me. You were not 
afraid when I came to do what I could for Mrs. Denver, 
were you ? " 

'* No, sir," said Liz, suddenly growing meek. " But 
it's different with Bingley. We know all about 
Marier, but we don't know all about Bingley. 'E's 
been through a good deal — that's easy to see. An' 
supposin' you'd come acrost him before, and knew 
anythink again 'im, and gave 'im in charge or any- 
think — 'e'd blame me for bringing yer, and so would 
father. I'd feel paltry-like if I'd got Gentleman Jack 
into trouble." 

" But I don't suppose in the least that I know him," 
said Doctor Perron. " I never came across a man of 
the name of Bingley. And I assure you, Liz, that I 
won't give him in charge. I could not go to see a 
man in a friendly way, and then give him up to the 
police, could I ? It would be what we call treachery 
— I could not be guilty of that. Let me see your 
friend, and doctor nim a bit ; then, if he can tell me 
anything about a man I used to know — or about Mr. 
Blake's father, if he knows him — ^I shall be satisfied." 

Liz seemed reassured. She nodded and quickened 
her pace, but without speaking ; and Perron, respond- 
ing to her mood, kept Bilenoe also. 

M 
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They were an odd couple, and excited some remark 
afl they walked aide by side. Liz was emphatically a 
gitl of the people ; she had enormous, straggliiig black 
feathers in her hat, and a white apron tied round her 
waist. Her bright hair was halfway down her back, 
and her whole appearance was unkempt and untidy. 
The doctor beside her was a tall, spare man, a little 
bowed at the shoulders, with a big grey moustache ; 
he looked like a gentleman, and somewhat out of place 
when in company with a factory girl. But they had 
chosen quiet streets, and did not meet very many 
people ; and, before long, they turned into Carr Street, 
where stood the tall and dingy lodging-house in 
which the Denvers and " Qentleman Jack " had taken 
up their abode. 

It was a narrow, red-brick house, with a scratched 
and faded-looking front door, which generally stood a 
little way open. It bad been originally an ordinary 
dwelling-house, but was now converted into a succes- 
sion of small dats, or even single rooms, occupied by 
lodgers. The Denvers lived on the third floor and 
occupied three rooms, as the doctor already knew ; 
but above them " Qentleman Jack," or John Bingley, 
as he called himself, lived in one rather bare and 
squalid room, to whidi Liz now led her visitor. 

" 'E's going ter tike another room on the first floor 
when 'e's better," she explained to Doctor Perron, as 
she preceded him up the four flights of stairs. " E's 
*ad more money lately, and 'e's goin' ter do better for 
'imself. 'E 'as on'y one room just now." 

" Since when has he had more money ! " said the 
doctor, with a vague thought of his meeting with 
Cuthhert Blake at dead of night near that very 
house. 

" Ow, the last two or three weeks or so. Ho was 
taken ill soon after 'e got it, and couldn't change 'is 
room or any think. 'E's been very bad ; but 'e wouldn't 
let me send for no doctor. ' I know too much about 
doctors,' 'e says; and I didn't dare go agen 'im. I 
don't know what 'e'll say at me bringing yor to-day." 

"Say I come as a friend, not as a doctor." 
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"Well, I wiU/' said Liz; "you think you know 
somebody 'e knows — that's about the stoyle of it 
'Ere we are ; mind yer 'ed, doctor — the roofs a bit low. 
I allers gives 'im a bit of a call when I gets up 'ere." 

True to her custom, Liz uttered the unearthly cat- 
call prevalent among London street-urchins by way 
of summons or warning ; then she gave a perfunctory 
bang at the door, and pushed it open. There was no 
response from the bed, upon which a man's figure, 
covered with a blanket, could be seen ; he was^vidently 
asleep, or, as the doctor surmised, drunk. He followed 
Liz into the room, and stood for a moment in silence. 

It was a miserable place. The roof sloped from one 
wall to the other, where a small and dirty window 
admitted the light of day very dimly indeed. The 
furniture was scanty, and the walls were hung with 
a torn and dirty paper. A jug and basin on a wooden 
box seemed to be the only provision for cleanliness. 
Liz coloured and shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other as the doctor quietly surveyed the scene. 

" I 'aven't over much time to clean it up, and some 
days 'e won't let me in," she said, rather sullenly. 
" But it's better than this on Sundays^ anyway." 

At the sound of her voice, the man stirred and dis- 
arranged the coverings on his bed. Then he turned 
a little, and stretched out an arm. 

" Liz, is that you, my girl ? " he said. 

" Me and a friend," said Liz, a little tremulously. 

The man raised his head. His eyes met Perron's 
eyes fixed steadily upon him. He uttered a short, 
sharp cry, almost like the howl of a dog, and cowered 
down upon his wretched bed. 

" Perron, by God ! " he scdd. 

" Jonas Perron, by God's grace, certainly," said the 
doctor. " And now, John Black, let me ask you what 
you are doing here." 



CHAPTER SX 

GENTLEMAN JACK 

If Blake — or Bingley.as he now called himself — conld 
have flown at Doctor Perron's throat, it looked at that 
moment as though he would have done so. But a 
sharp twinge of pajn seemed to take him an he flung 
himself forward, and he sank back with a groan. But 
his anger had not left him, for next moment he was 
pouring forth a flood of curses on Perron himself, and 
CD the girl who had let him in. 

Liz expostulated. She was fairly well used to bad 
language ; but on this occasion Oentleman Jack went 
beyond all her previous experiences. She turned pale 
at last, and covered her ears with her hands. 

" Don't, now," she cried. " Don't say such things, Mr. 
Bingley, or the room fall in over our 'eads ! We 
don't mean 'no 'arm to yer: don't go for to cuss an' 
swear ao hawful." 

"Get out of my room," the man shouted to her, 
" Don't come back neither, you brazen-faced jade .' " 
He was almost exhausted by this time, and lay back 
on his pillows, panting and swearing beneath his 
breath. 

" Yes, go, Lizzie," said Jonas Perron, quite gently 
and quietly, " I can talk to your friend better when 
we are alone. I am not going to hurt him, and you 
see that he cannot hurt me." 

Thereupon, he drew forward the one broken chair 
that the room contained, seated himself upon it, and 
looked gravely into the face of the man whom he con- 
sidered one of the greatest villains alive. His blue 
eyes, mild yet keen, seemed to have a silencing and 
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compelling influence ; the man's foul words died upon 
his lips, and his eyes roamed hither and thither as 
though seekin^for some way of escape. 

Meanwhile, Doctor Perron observed him narrowly. 
Bingley*s face, although coarsened and evil-looking, 
was still handsome ; and in every feature a keen eye 
could trace the resemblance to Cuthbert Blake. Had 
the elder man lived a sober and cleanly life, had he 
cultivated the intellectual side of his nature, the re- 
semblance would indeed have been striking. Even 
now it was so strong that Perron told himself that, 
strange and unlikely as it might appear, there must 
be some relationship, some tie of blood, between this 
abandoned ruffian and the accomplished young scholar 
of Oriel whom he knew. 

" So we meet again. Black," he said calmly. 

" I'm not Black ; youVe mistaken your man seem- 

'' I am not mistaken, and you know it You were 
Black in the Federal Army ; you call yourself Bingley 



now.'* 



" That isn't my name, either." 

" Shall we say Blake, then, for a change ? " said the 
doctor, observing him coolly. There was an instant 
start, a suppressed ejaculation, which convinced him 
that he had hit upon the truth. The man seemed to 
shrink into himself and even to cower, as if he had 
been accused of a crime ; but in a second of time he 
had recovered his self-possession and answered sullenly. 

" I don't see that my name is of any particular im- 
portance to you." 

" Maybe not. Still it's an interesting fact I am 
quite willing to call you anything you like, but I prefer 
to know your real surname, after all. In case I wanted 
to mention you to the police, for instance." 

" The police have nothing to do with me. What do 
you come here for, talking about police to an innocent 
man ? " said Bingley, relapsing into his hectoring, in- 
solent manner, " You were always lording it over me, 
threatening me, badgering me, in the old days ; but 
you don't try that game twice, I tell you, captain! 
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Yoa're not in anthority now, and yoa're in England, 
not in the States ! You'll find things changed from 
what they were out there I " 

The vain, impudent blaster of his address seemed to 
rouae no emotion in Jonas Perron's mind but that of 
pity. 

" Changed, indeed I " he answered, with a steady 
gravity of tone which seemed to impose silence on the 
other, who drew the covering particilly over his mouth 
but did not cease to regard nis enemy with fascinated 
suspicion. " Changed, indeed, John Black. When we 
met in the States, you were engaged in honourable 
service, which your conduct dishonoured. You were 
supposed to save lives; too often you deliberately 
sacrificed them. You were a liar, a thief— a murderer. 
And now you live in poverty and misery, as it is 
right that you should do. God is just ; He punishes 
men for their misdeeds. He has sent you penury and 
disgrace and disease ; perhaps He means even to end 
your days before long, so that you may no longer be a 
reproach among your fellow-men." 

"Good God, am I going to die?" gasped Bingley, 
turning a livid hue, " You're a doctor — they say you 
are clever — won't you save me ? I'm not ready to die, 
doctor, you know that." 

" Yes, 1 know that," said the doctor, imperturbably. 

" Can't you do anything for me ? Or have you 
come here only to taunt me ? " the man cried out. The 
perspiration stood out in great drops upon his brow. 
*' I know I'm ill — but not so bad as sJl that." 

" You had better let me examine you," said the 
doctor, quietly. " I can see you are ill ; but I did not 
say you were going to die. I told you, I did not mean 
you any harm. Keep quiet, and let me feel your pulse." 

He had put on a grave, professional air, and, drawing 
his chair a little nearer to the wretohed bed, he placed 
his fingers lightly on the sick man's wrist. Then he 
asked a few questions, listened to his patient's heart, 
and suggested that he should make a more thorough 
examination — with a stethoscope — another day. When 
at last he had completed his task, he sat silent for a 
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minute or two, while Bingley regarded him with 
suUen, wistful eyes. The doctor almost started, when, 
on looking up, he caught sight of these eyes fixed upon 
his face. They had been i>eautiful eyes once : they 
were the eyes which seemed still to gleam in the 
younger face of Cuthbert Blake ; and the doctor was 
touched by the thought of that resemblance. He 
spoke with quiet kindness in his tone. 

" You have had a narrow escape of rheumatic fever. 
Not the first time, you say. Ah, I should have 
thought so. Your first attack must have weakened 
your heart considerably. You will get along all right 
if you will quit drinking, lead a quiet, peaceful life, 
and submit to your doctor's orders generally. Ill 
write you a prescription, and you can send some one 
to the chemist's to get it made up. Why did Lizzie 
Denver not fetch a doctor to see you ? " 

" Because I told her I'd see her " 

"I understand. You needn't trouble to complete 
the sentence. It's remarkable," said the doctor, re- 
flectively, "how kind women can be to brutes like 
you. Now, I'll be bound you have a wife somewhere 
or other ; why don't you send for her to nurse you ? " 

" She'd never come," said Bingley, unthinkingly. 

" Shall I let her know that you are ill ? You can 
give me her address, I dare say." 

The man laughed, rather feebly, but with a touch of 
scorn. " You'd like me to give myself away, wouldn't 
you, doctor ? Tell you where she lives and let you talk 
to her about me ? I know women better than that." 

" You know women very badly if you are not aware 
that a good woman would care for her sick husband 
in any circumstances, even one so degraded as you are," 
said the doctor, coolly. " And I shomdn't wonder if you 
had married a good woman : scoundrels generally find 
some poor soul to love them — more's the pity ! " 

" Hold hard there ! " said Bingley, with a scowL 
" Nobody ain't asking your opinion of me, that I know 
of. What makes you so down on me, doctor ? I'm 
sure I never did you any harm, though you did your 
level best to ruin me.' 
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" Only when I found out what manner of man yon 
were. Do yon think I was going to be atUl and see 
you steal and murder at your leisure ? Bo you think 
I do not know that you sent me off to the dead-houae 
without finding out whether I was dead or alive ? I 
looked like a dead man, and you meant to bury mc 
alive — was that not so, John Black 7 " 

"You needn't call me John Black any longer; that 
name's played out I'm known as John Bingley here 
— ' Gentleman Jack.' " 

" Ah ! Poor Bouls — they knew no better." 

"They're right, and you're wrong," said the sick 
man, savagely, " My father was a gentleman, and I 
was bom wi^ every right to call myself a gentleman, 
too." 

" I am sorry for you," the doctor said. 

"These poor people in the house recognize what 
you could not see," was the sneering response. " They 
see that I am above them — though I have come 
down in the world. I have not told them my true 
name. But they know my son, it seems ; my boy, 
John Cuthbert. He comes ajid goes, and has friends 
among rich and poor. He haa the name that I've 
renounced," 

" The name of Blake ? " 

" How — how do you know that ? " 

" I know your sou." 

The man raised himself a little on his pillows. 
" You know him ? He's a mean hound." 

" He is very like you," said the doctor, gravely. 

"You don't mean it for a compliment, I know," 
returned Bingley. " But — gad ! the boy is like me. 
He's the living imaee of wbat I was at his age. And 
when he's older, hell be like me." 

" I trust not. I hope he may be a better man." 

" Better man ' He s no better than his dad, I can 
tell you. He's down on me for asking my wife for 
a little money, but he squeezes her dry himself, I can 
tell you." 

" He has rich relations who are good to him, I 
^>elieTe," said Jonas Perron, pulling; at bis long grey 
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moustache. And, as he had almost hoped, the remark 
elicited a bitter response, containing more information 
than he had expected. 

"He! He hasn't a relation in the world except 
me and his mother, and his mother's sister — Bingley 
her name is; that's where I took mine from. His 
mother and aunt keep a lodging-house, and Cuthbert 
makes a fine show out of the profits. Screws 'em 
down pretty tight, too. But he's over-doing it ; he's 
deep in debt already, as I've managed to find out. 
I s'pose he borrows, though who would lend to a 
pauper like him, I don't know." 

But the doctor knew. His heart contracted with 
a sudden pang as he realized that — if what the man 
said were true — the Kingsfords and Anne Egerton 
and Mark HoUoway were being terribly deceived, 
and the young Oxford scholar whom they set upon 
a pedestal was morally little the superior of his 
convict and criminal father. He said nothing, how- 
ever, and Bingley, glancing at him suspiciously, 
wondered whether he were one of the trustful persons 
who had lent the young man money. 

" You knew him in the country, didn't you, doctor ? " 
he asked, with would-be craftiness. 

Doctor Perron shook his head. " I know him very 
little," he said. "But I know you well enough to 
warn you to keep away from him. Whatever his 
tendencies may be, you will only corrupt him and 
make him worse. I know some of his friends. It 
depends on himself and on yourself whether I tell 
them all I know. If I speak to them, and if what ]rou 
say is true, you must see that he would be ruined. 

"I follow you, doctor. It's d d interesting, 

said Bingley. 

" In that case, he could not supply you with money, 
you see. I don't want to meddle more than I have 
done already. But if he behaves badly— or if you 
behave badly — ^I shall not consider it necessary to 
hold my tongue. That's alL" 

" What do you mean by behaving badly ? " 

"^It is surely not necessary for me to say. So 
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long as you — and he — are getting an honest living, I 
shau not interfere. Bnt, by the way, yon are married, 
you say? Then you need not make love to Lizzie 
Denver. I hold you responsible for hery 

"Confound you, look out, doctor; you'll get a 
crack over your head some dark night that will settle 
you for good and alL" 

" Tou threaten me, do you ? " The doctor's smile 
was cold as steel. " Take care, John Blake. There 
is a sword hanging over you by a single thread. If 
you excite yourseff, if you fight, or drink too much, 
or behave imprudently in any way, you are a dead 
man. Tour heart may fail, you may drop down and 
die, at any moment. If you want to live, you must 
lead a quiet and peaceable life." 

" Are you — are you in earnest, doctor ? " 

" I'm in deadly earnest. Do what I tell you, and 
you may live for years ; disobey me, and you will die. 
I tell you the truth with brutal frankness, John 
Blake, that it may lead you perhaps to see the error 
of your ways and repent of your past life. I am 
ready to do anything to help you that can be done. 
I will find light and honest work for you, if you like. 
But if you or your son bring trouble on my friends, 
I shall not spore my hand. You can tell your son 
so when you see him next" 

He left the room with a stem and unmoved coun- 
tenance, but only Liz Denver knew the care and 
thought which he bestowed upon his instructions to 
her respecting the nursing of the sick man, or 
appreciated the generosity with which he provided 
all that money could procure for his comfort. It was 
Jonas P. Perron's way to be all the tenderer in deed 
when his words had been most harsh. 

But he did not know, when he left his prescription 
behind, that it was written on a half sheet of paper 
which he had torn from a letter in his pocket, and 
which bore on its reverse side the words " King's 
Court, Kingsbury," nor would he have imagined that 
these words would serve as a clue to various things 

at John Blake desired to know. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SOME INNOCENT PLOTTERS 

When Doctor Perron saw Cuthbert Blake in the 
street near the tea-shop, he was not aware that the 
young man was still nominally staying at Kingsbury, 
and had simply run up to London for the day. The 
doctor had no idea of the amount of intimacy with 
the chief families of Kingsbury which Cuthbert had 
achieved ; and indeed this chance glimpse of him gave 
him a sense of relief, inasmuch as it assured him that 
he was not disturbing the peace of Anne Egerton or 
the Kingsfords. It was Anne Egerton for whom the 
doctor was concerned. He admired her exceedingly, 
and he believed that Cuthbert admired her too — ^in 
spite of his love-affair with the girl at the tea-shop. 
Jonas Perron had seen a good deal of the world, and 
knew that a man of average uprightness might think 
it harmless enough to mrt with a shop-girl and 
cherish a serious attachment to a superior type of 
woman at the same time ; but the aoctor did not 
consider that it was an honourable thing to do, or 
that Anne would be content to share a man's affection 
with somebody else. He did not mean to betray 
Cuthbert's origin and relationships unless he were 
forced to do so ; but he thought that there would be 
no harm in dropping a word to Miss Egerton con- 
cerning Ethel Anderson. Supposing that she had 
some slight liking for Mr. Blake, an intimation that he 
had a love-affair elsewhere, and with a rirl belonging 
to a different class, might easily nip uiat liking in 
the bud, and if she had none at all, or only a casual 
acquaintance with him, no harm would be done. 
But there was no particular hurry, in the doctor's 
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opinion. He coald not vwy well write a letter to 
Miss Egerton on the snbject He was not going 
down to Kingsbary again nntil Gbristmas — when 
Mark Hollovaj bad invited him to spend Christmas 
week at the Vicarage. And as Cuthbert Blake was 
in Xiondon again, and probably busy at work — he 
was "devilling" for a very eminent lawyer, and had 
little time to spare — it was not to be expected that 
anything untoward would occur. Therefore the 
doctor went on correcting bis proofs, and getting out 
hta book, delivering gruesome lectures on premature 
burial, and relieving the miseries of the poor, with a 
comfortable conviction that he had done all be could 
do for the present^ and need not move further in the 
affair unless some new complication were to arise. 

He saw John Blake (addressing him scrupulously 
as Bingley) from time to time, and by dint of a 
judiciouamixtureofseverity and beneficence, succeeded 
in restoring him to tolerable heilth. The man would 
never be strong again, but so long as he neither over- 
worked nor over-excited himself, he might live pain- 
lessly and easily for many years. The doctor again 
offered to furnish him with light work, but Bingley 
refused his offer ; and his benefactor gathered that 
he had other sources of income, certain, but not 
specified. Doctor Perron suspected that the man's 
wife and son were systematically blackmuled, but of 
course that was no business of hia 

He would have been startled had any one told him 
that Cuthbert Blake was now in the habit of going 
down to Kingsbury every Saturday to stay until 
Monday. But this be did not happen to know. 
All through that autumn, he spent every Sunday 
at Kingsbury — but not always at King's Court 
More than once, when Nigel was away, he went to 
the Kingsbury Arms, and amused himself as best he 
could. This amusement consisted chiefiy, on these 
occasions, in spending as much time as possible at 
the Pinea He had soon found out that he was a 
welcome visitor, and he took advantage of the fact. 

There was a section of the world with which Anne 
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E^erton was very well acquainted, and on the strength 
of her knowledge of it, she was seldom taken to be an 
inexperienced or unsophisticated woman. But, as a 
matter of fact, she was singularly ignorant of the 
world in its bad sense. With the trickeries, the 
chicaneries, the meannesses of life amongst men who 
are fighting hard for wealth and power, she had never 
had anything to do. She had seen the best side of 
London society, where refined and cultivated gentle- 
folk still bore sway; she had tasted the cream of 
the cream, amongst literary, artistic, and philosophical 
people, and she had managed to avoid the merely 
fashionable and frivolous. She had been much 
admired in London, and might more than once have 
changed her name for that of a very aristocratic line ; 
but Anne Egerton had queer ideas. She held that 
it was a mistake to marry any man, how great and 
distinguished soever, unless you loved him- And she 
had never felt that she could love those scions of 
noble families who had laid their wealth and their 
titles at her feet. She was waiting for the prince 
that was to come — the man who could touch her 
heart ; the noblest, bravest, truest, and pm'est of his 
kind. Such a man she felt that she could adore. 
And like the heroine of " Lady Oeraldine's Courtship/' 
she said to herself that she would not blush in know- 
ing " that men called him lowly-bom." 

But who would have expected to find so much 
romance in the graceful and reserved Miss Egerton ? 
She hid it away knowing that her friends would 
deem her mad if she showed it; and few people 
suspected its existence. Clare Meynell knew of it 
well enough, however; and it was owing to her 
knowledge that she found it so easy to cast herself 
upon Anne's hospitality and confess her love for 
Nigel on the day when she wanted to leave King's 
Court. Anne smiled and shook her head reprovingly 
over the story that was poured into her ear ; but her 
eyes grew very soft. 

"You see I could not help it," Clare had said 
penitently when the tale was told. 
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"You have been very foolish, you know," said 
Anne ; " you had your happiness in yoor own hands, 
and you very nearly threw it away. If Nigel had 

not chosen to come down to breakfast " 

" I should have gone away aad broken my heart, 
I suppose. I certaiDly should not have come to 
you." 

" Where were you going, Clare ? For you could 
hardly have found a situation — even an unsuitable 
one — in the time ! " 

" No," said Clare. " I pretended I had ; but I had 
nothing really in view. I was going to stay at a 
cheap boarding-house that Mary Meakin had told me 
of, and interview some of the ladies who had advertised 
for governesses. I had Iteard of situations, but not 
taken one." 

"But what were they all thinking of to let you 
go?" 

"There was nobody to object," said Clare. "Aunt 
Cecilia — you know how entirely she takes it lor 
granted that one can look after one's self — it is quite 
funny to see how useless she is as a chaperon, and 
she is always so busy with her committees and her 
societies that she wants no companionship. She was 
rather glad, I think, that I should not have to be 
taken to parties any more — it simplified existence for 
her very much, because she bad been particular about 

doing her duty, you know " 

" Clare dear, you are too cynical !" 
" No, I am only telling you the exact truth. Is 
that cynicism ? " 

" But even if Lady Cecilia did not object, Nigel 
would I " 
" Yes. Nigel did." 

"You mean that he objected from the first — not 
only on the morning of your departure ? " 

(Jlare looked up and smiled comically, then looked 
down again. 

" I'm a&aid, Anne," she said, " that I was in the 
mood when I waoted all or nothing. If Nigel did 
not care for me as I cared for him, it availed me very 
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little that he had a coaainly liking for me, and a 
desire to see me comfortable.' 

" You were a foolish child ! And yoa were sur- 
reudering the whole position by running away ! 
Don't you see that ? However, aU's well wat ends 
well. Has he spoken to hia motJier yet ? " 

"No," said Clare, a little nervoasly. "And I don't 
want him to speak yet." 

" Why not V' 

"Well — my dearest Anne, I should have thought 
you would understand without telling. Don't you 
see that I have made a complete fool of myself ? " 

" Not exactly, dear." 

" Then really I must show you. First of all, I take 
offence at something Nigel says to me, and declare 
that I will not live there any longer, and will £nd a 
situation for myself. Aunt Cecilia sweetly consents; 
the matter is well talked over in the aervants' hall, 
and dear old Ally weeps over me and gives me a pin< 
cushion. Then my boxes are packed, and I give 
directions concerning the cats and birds and oogs, 
and tip the men and maids and say good-bye to my 
aunt—all on the understanding that I have found a 
pleasant situation for myself ebewhere, and mean to 
preserve my independence." 

"Yes," said Anne, smiling; "I be^ to appreciate 
your difficulties." 

Clare made a little gesture of playful despur. " I 
am in a most humiliating position," she aaid. " Then 
comes Nigel, and, as all the world knows, he break- 
fasts with me. The consequence is that I am driven 
by him to your house instead of to the railway-station 
for London. That is bad enough ; but if it transpires 
titat I am engaged to him and have given up my project 
because be proposed to me—oh, Anne, don't you see 
how people will laugh at me, and what a plight X 
shall be in ! " 

"I see. Then you doa't want the engagement 
aimounced at once ? " 

" I should never have the iace to go back to the 
Court — even as Nigel's wife — if everybody knew the 
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truth. You see, Anne, it u true ; I was going away 
out of pique, and Nigel only prevented it by proposing 
to me. It is horrioly undignified. Etotj one wiU 
think that I was pretending all the time, and wanting 
to bring Nigel to the point" 

Anne was inclined to laugh, but, looking at the 
rose-red fiush that had risen to Clare's fair face, and 
listening to her voice in which there was the slightest 
possible inclination to a sob, she restrained herself 
and became gravely sympathetic. 

" Under those circamstances, what do yon think of 
doing, dear ? Shall yoa carry out your plan and go 
to London ? " 

" Nigel objects to thaL" 

"Then I see what yoa can da" Anne spoke 
with soft decision. " Every one knows that I have 
been ill, and am not strong yet. I find that I am not 
well enough to do without a companion, and you 
have been persuaded kindly to give up your London 
plan for the present and to stay with me. Don't you 
think that this will satisfy everybody ? " 

" Oh, you dear, darling Anne 1 " 

"Then we can wait a little while before letting the 
eng^ement he known. Nigel can come and go, and 
it will be supposed that he declared himself during 
your visit to me. We need not be untruthful ; all 
that I say will be strictly accurate, but we will not 
mention Nigel's proposal just yet." 

At this solution of the difficulty, Clare fairly broke 
down and sobbed out her words of gratitude on 
Anne's shoulder. The plan seemed a good one, and 
she went away from Anne's room to pour out her 
story to Nigel, who was waiting for her in the quiet 
little moming-room where Miss Egerton's business was 
usually transacted. He was delighted with the little 
plot, and sent countless messages of thanks to Anne. 

" I should have liked to tell my mother at once," 
he said, " but I suppose it would not be safe." 

" The whole county would know it in a day if yon 
told her. She would forget that she had promised to 
keep the secret" 
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"So she would. She would rMan to keep it, all 
the same. I'm glad you understand mj mother, 
Clare. She haa her little peculiarities ; bnt you love 
her, do you not ? " 

" I am very fond of her. We always get on very 
well together, though I cannot say, Kigel, that I 
think I am necessary to Aunt Cecilia's happiness." 

" Well, you are necessary to mine. It would have 
been an awful bore for me if I bad been obliged to 
marry a strange girl." 

" I believe you only want to marry me in order 
that you need not bother to explain things to a 
strange girl," said Clare, with a little pout. 

"Isn't that a good enough reason? But no, my 
darling, my darling ! there is only one woman in the 
world for me ; only one Clare Meynell ! I want 
nobody else. Clare Kingsford sounds better than 
Clare Meynell, don't you think ? " 

Clare blushed beautifully. "You are very silly, 
Nigol," she said. But she liked the silliness, in spite 
of ner attempt at a rebuke. 

"There is only one person that I wish to tell at 
once," said Nigel, in a graver tone. " You most let 
me tell Cuthbert Blake.'^ 

" Always Cuthbert Blake I " came in smothered 
tones from Clare's half-closed lips. 

" Darling, he is my friend ; you must try to like him 
a little better — tor my sake." 

" I'll try, Nigel. 1 11 he awfully good. But I hope 
he won't stay very often at the Court. Why do you 
want to tell him about — about me so very soon ? " 

"He knows that I love you, dear. He will ask 
me. I shall swear him to secrecy." 

"I want to like every one you like, Nigel dear; 
but I do wish that you did not happen to Tike that 
man," said Clare. Which speech showed the strength 
of her convictions, if not the clearness of her judgment 
in uttering t^em. For Nigel frowned, 
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COUBTSHIP 

Thus Clare settied down at the Pinea, greatly to 
Nigel's relief, and to the satisfaction uf her friends. 
And her lover broke the news of his engagement, as 
gently as he could, to Cuthbert Blake, who shm^ed 
his shoulders a little and smiled a pitying smile, but 
seemed to have made up his mind to be toleraut of 
Nigel's weakness. Nigel did not mind very much, 
and reported to Clare that Blake had been most kind 
and sympathetic, and wanted to offer his congratulit- 
tions in due form whenever Clare would allow him to 
do sa 

Clare sulked a little, in her pretty wilful way ; but 
when Mr. Blake was announced, a day or two later, 
she did not refuse to play hostess in Miss Egerton's 

fdace. Nigel waa too nervous about the interview to 
eave them alone for more than a minute or two ; but 
it was in that minute or two that Blake showed his 



les of fear on his 

in," 

m spite of herself. 



" I stand here as a penitent," he said to Clare, when 
he knew that Nigel was out of hearing. "I have 
seen what was coming — I mean, what Nigel has felt 
— for some time : almost before he knew it himself ; 
and I have gone through agonie 
account — lest be should love in vaic 

Clare's face relaxed a little, 
" You wished to withdraw him from the sphere of 
my influence lest I should break his heart — was 
that it ? " she said, with a charming lift of her curved 
eyebrows. 

Cuthbert bowed. "Nobody could he surprised if 
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I said 80," he remarked, with an ansTering smile. 
And then Nigel came restlessly back to Clare's side, 
and the little tite-i-tite was over. 

" I t.hinTf I like your friend better than I did," she 
said graciously to her lover a later moment. But aha 
woold not tell him why, and he set down her change 
of opinion, it most be confessed, to a woman's whim. 

But to Anne she explained herself more particu- 
larly. " You see, I always fancied that he tried to come 
between Nigel and me; I thought he detested and 
despised me, and naturally my own feelings of op- 
position were aroused. But he let me know, by what 
he said to-day, that it was only on Nigel's account 
that he made himself disagreeable. He was afraid 
I did not care for Nigel, and should make him un- 
happy. I feel as if I understood him better now." 

" And you can even forgive him for being Nigel's 
friend ? " said Anne, with a smile. 

" Well, yes. At least, I will try. But I wish a man 
need have no friend but his wife, ' said Clare, Jealously. 

Still, peace was so far restored that she made no 
objection to Mr. Blake's frequent visits; and espe- 
cialty when she found that he was quite content to 
devote himself to Miss Egerton while she and Nigel 
made love. Indeed, she be?an to look forward with 

Pleasure to the days on which he was expected at 
Lingsbury; for when he dined or lunched at the 
Pines, he always devoted himself to his hostess, and 
Clare was able to give all her time and attention to 
Nigel, who was beginning to lament her absence from 
King's Court, 

Thus autumn glided ^itulually into early winter, 
by which time Mr. Cutnbert Blake was a regular 
visitor at the Pines, and had advanced a good many 
steps on the road of his ambition. 

He had passed through a period of fear and unrest 
which had been diffi<mlt to conceal. He lived in 
terror of his father's appearance among his friends. 
In order to obviate the danger of discovery, he had 
changed his lodgings and withheld his address from 
his mother and aunt, whose loyalty to himself it was 
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characteristic of him to doubt. Also, he had be^a 
to reconsider his mode of life, and to plan his futare 
somewhat differently front Uie oae which he had 
pictured with Ethel in tiieir walks to Highmte and 
Hampstead Heath I He was alarmed for bis own 
safety, and more especially for the safety of that 
position which he had made for himself. 

He had not only his father bat Doctor Perron to 
fear. He knew that the old American's stem and 
unbending hostility to his father extended in great 
measure to himself. Unjust it might seem in tiie 
eyes of the world, but he was half conscious that it 
was not so unjust as it appeared. The appearance 
of John Blake and the knowledge of his history had 
already somewhat demoralized the son. With that 
keenuess of insight for which he had always been 
remarkable, he cast his eye back over hia past 
history, and recognized, in numberless small and 
secret acts, the veiy same nature which had rendered 
his father's life a misery to so many other men. 
The only difference, he told himself, lay in his trun< 
ing and in a finer aesthetic sense. He did not openly 
steal and lie and — A^, perhaps, as his father had done; 
he had not the same temptations — or they did not 
attack him in the same way — but he had instincts 
which led him in the same direction. He was not 
free from stain ; only he had never been found out. 

There were moments when he wondered whether 
he could not take his father's history as a terrible 
warning to himself; whether he could not resolutely 
take some step in another direction ; whether he could 
not even now repair certain wrongs that he knew he 
had done, make good certain injuries which he waa 
inflicting upon omers. He might, even now, surely, 
lead an honest, sober, virtuous life : he might 
become less selfish, less hard upon other people. It 
would be well, for instance, if he could do without 
the money for which his mother and her sister were 
obliged to toil : he might live on the money that he 
honestly earned, pay his debts (of which he had far 
more than anybody suspected), and settle his female 
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relatioDS in some qaiet cottage in the country. The 
drawbacks to this plan were twofold. First, it woald 
take money to carry out, and he never had money to 
spare, in spite of his appu«ntly lavish expenditure ; 
secondly, it nugbt involve coniession of past short- 
comings, and CuthbErt was too sensitively aware of 
the place that he occupied in his friends estimation 
to be able to descend willingly from his pedestal. 
The easiest way to accomplilh his desires was in 
some way to acquire money ; but there was absolutely 
only one way in which this could be done. He had 
no genius for the Stock Exchange — notwithstanding 
the nigh tone he had taken wiw regard to the dis- 
position of Nigel's money : he could not dabble in 
stocks and sh^es. Ordinary gambling was prefer- 
able. He sometimes played for high stakes, and 
frequently won them too ; but he did not want to 
be accounted an habitual gambler, and therefore kept 
away from the card-tablea But he could marry a 
rich woman. It was his only resource. 

He had had the chance before, and with that 
curious assumption of higb-njindedness which at one 
time bad become almost second nature, he had rejected 
it with scorn. Then be had £6und himself in love 
with Ethe), and had allowed himself some indulgence 
on that softer side. But now a crisis in his afiairs 
was approaching ; and it behoved him to ignore his 
affections — and perhaps his hi^h-mindednees — for 
the sake of the main chance. He felt almost sure that 
he could induce Miss Egerton to take an interest in 
him — in fact, he knew that she was interested already. 
If he could win her hand, he should be safe. And, 
being safe, he would do his utmost to be good. 

It would be no selling of a man's soul, he reflected, 
to marry a woman like Anne Egerton. It would not 
be altogether a marriage of convenience. She would 
stimulate all that was best in him : she would enable 
him to dispense with subterfuges and tricks. He was 
by no means fond of deceit for its own sake. When 
he was rich, he would live up to the ideal which bis 
mind had framed for the belief of other men. He 
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owned that it would be a pleasure not to feel himself 
a fraud. 

Of course there was Ethel to consider. lb irk«d 
him to think that he must give her up, and accord- 
ingly he became snappish and hypercritical when he 
visited her, and generally brought tears to her eyes 
before he lefL It was an odd way of showing that 
he loved her ; and yet it was a curiously true one. 
He could have been amiable and hypocritical more 
easily if ho bad not been so fond of her. It occurred 
to him sometimes that he might marry Anne and yet 
preserve his relationship with Ethel ; but this plan 
would rather mar the "goodness" to which he thought 
that riches might enable him to attain. 

He made himself veiy agreeable to Anne during 
the visits which he paidber. He soon found out the 
subjects in which she was most interested, and 

Crsuaded her that ho was interested too. She had 
mings towards philanthropy, and he brought her 
news of what was doing at Toynbee Hall and Bethnal 
Green. In return for this, Anne told him of her 
scheme for a village club and library, and he drew 
plans for it and consulted a local architect. He 
fell into the way of dining at the Piues nearly every 
Saturday evening, and on Sunday afternoons he was 
invited to tea, and allowed to walk to the village or 
the Court with his hostess. Once when he did not 
come, Anne became so manifestly ill at ease that Clare 
was astonished. But even Clare did not divine the 
feeling that was growing warm and strong in Anne's 
heart Anne had never come across any man who 
interested her so much as Cuthbert Blake had done, 
and it seemed to her that Mr. Blake was interested too. 
It was early in December when his abseoce for a 
Sunday revealed her own secret to her. She had 
something to think of during the week that followed. 
And on the following Sunday afternoon he came again. 
She had not expected him, for she had not heard of his 
arrival in the village ; and he found her quite alone in 
the dim, low, oak-panelled drawing-room of the Pines. 
Perhaps he had learnt her habits sufficiently well to 
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be pretty butb that he would find her there. She was 
sitting in a low easy-chair near the fire, the graceful 
folds of her velvet gown touched to brightness by the 
firelight, which had perhaps found a reflection in her 
fair cheek, where for a moment or two an unwonted 
colour seemed to glow. She took a feather screen 
from a shelf beside her, and shaded her face with it 
when she had greeted him and he had seated himself. 

"I thought yon had forsaken ua," she said lightly. 

" Do you thmk I could do that I " 

His musical voice made her heart beat faster. She 
altered the position of her screen again, so that he 
could not see her tell-tale mouth, as she replied — 

" Oh, I hope not." She tried to speak uncon- 
cernedly. " We have not yet finished the design for the 
library. I thought we should have done it last week." 

He leaned forward a little. " Was it only for that 
that I was missed ? " 

His grave, beautiful eyes rested on her face for a 
moment He half expected her to blush or to look 
away from him ; but instead of this, she returned 
the gaze with a fuller clearer look than his own. 

"You have, I think, become my friend," she said 
gently, "and one always misses friends when they 
stop away." 

" Shall I tell you why I stopped away \ " he asked. 
" It was because I thought it wiser — for myselC" 

He paused so long that she seemed obliged at last 
to break the silence. " For yourself i " she asked 
delicately, as if she were afraid of disturbing the 
tranquil air. 

" Yes, I was afraid." 

She glanced at him inquiringly, then said — 

" You have no need to fear — anything." 

" Ah, if I only thought that ! There are not many 
things that I fear ; but there is one — your displeasure." 

The tone was so ardent that Anne involuntarily 
lowered her eyelids, but a smile showed itself upon 
her beautiful still mouth. 

" Why should yon be afraid of displeasing me ? " she 
asked softly. 
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It was a manifest opening. Cuthbei't was not slow 
to avail himself of it. 

"Secause your anger would darken my whole life — 
because I could not bear it ! Your good opinion is 
infinitely valuable to me, yet it is a uiing I dare not 
ask for I If only I could think you had the faintest 
shadow of regard — of liking — for me " 

He paused, aa if words &iled him. And Anne, 
listening with downcast eyes, said, in her gentlest voice, 
" When I called you my friend, surely I implied that I 
had given my esteem — my regard." 

" And is that aUt" said Cuthbert, going a step 
further with the greatest audacity. 

" What more would yon have me say ? " she 
murmured. 

" Ah, don't you know ? But of course I have no 
business to speak. A man of obscure origin — small 
means — and unworthy in so many other ways ! What 
right have I to ask you to waste a thought on me ! " 

" If any one has that right, it is yourself," said Anne, 
with tremulous calm, " A man of wide mind should 
know that it is equality of soul, not necessarily 
equality of station, that matters most." 

" You mean — you would not be offended for ever if 
I ventured to say — I love you ? " 

Considering that his affections were really engaged 
by some one else, he did it remarkably well. His 
beautiful voice helped him, no doubt: it sank and 
softened to infinite tenderness. His eyes were liquid 
with an emotion which looked, at least, like love. 
And Anne accepted his devotion as real and earnest, 
and answered royally, as a princess might answer a 
humble suitor for her band, yet as simply as a simple 
village maid — 

"No,I should not be offended, because I love you too." 

She laid her hand in his, and did not wonder that 
the greatness of his joy seemed to strike him into 
silence. But he lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 
it reverentially; and she thought that, like herself, he 
had achieved the crown of a lifetime, the height and 
depth of his heart's desire. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

A hotheb's prater 

Neither Cuthbert nor Miaa Egerton was disposed to 
consider it necessary to keep the fact of their engage- 
ment a secret. Cuthbert was indeed rather anxious 
that it should be known, as he depended on the 
annotiDcement aa a means of silencing his creditors. 
And Anne — poor Anne ! — was proud of her choice. 
She ought perhaps to have had more diBcrimination ; 
but her eyes were blinded to all but Cuthbert's win- 
ning ways, his refined and beautiful face, his air of 
gently melancholy. How was it possible for her to 
recollect Doctor Perron's warning, or to attach the 
slighest importance to it ? She thought — as so many 
women have thought before — that she could judge for 
herselil 

Of course her prejudice had been enlisted iu his 
favour by the friend^ip entertained for him by men 
like Nigel Eingsford and Mark Holloway. She 
liked and admired both these men, and would not 
have thought it possible that they could be deceived. 
Cuthbert Blake was their model man, their hero, their 
idol : why should he not be her hero and her idol 
as well? 

He was a charming lover. His manner was perfec- 
tion itself. It was tinged with a reverential humility 
which was in itself a compliment. He was ardent 
and tender without abating one whit of his own 
dignity or detracting from hers. He seemed to place 
her high above him, like a Madonna in a shrine, and 
then to fall on his knees before her' — a faithful 
worshipper. 

i8s 
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Curious to relate, he could not be called altogether 
insincere in this lund of worship. Anne Egerton's 
sweet, serious beauty touched him to the heart. It 
was as difierent from Ethel's imetherealized good 
looks as a tall white UI7 difiers from a pretty but 
rather conunon dahlia He had a feeling of satisfac- 
tion with himself that he was able to admire both. 
It was a pity — a decided pity — that it would be difficult 
(and in some people's eyes, immoral, he reflected) to 
appropriate both. He would have to make it clear 
to Ethel that he was engaged to another woman ; and 
this would be disagreeable. He did not like to see 
Ethel cry. 

Nevertheless, the interview with her must, for 
safety's sake, be got over as soon as possible. Some- 
thing might come to her ears about Miss Egerton ; 
worse still, something might come to Miss Egerton's 
ears concerning Ethel. Cuthbert had a nervous fear 
of Doctor Perron's opinion and influence. He had 
warned Ethel against him, but he could not warn the 
Kingsbury people. He had fancied lately that even 
his old friend Mark HoUoway had turned a Httle against 
him. He had a suspicion that Holloway was in love 
with Anne. He had noticed lately that the young 
cleric's handsome clean-shaven face whitened when 
he met Miss Egerton walking with Cuthbert through 
the village ; and when the two men had been alone 
together, Mark had seemed cold and absent-minded. 
He was jealous, no doubt ; and Jealousy might prompt 
him to inquire into Cuthbort's antecedents and history, 
more than he had previously thought of doing. It 
behoved Mr, Blake to walk carefully, for fear of pit- 
falls and snares. In other days, he would have been 
mortified and even distressed to see two of his former 
disciples and fiiends slipping away from him — Nigel 
lost to him by his engagement to Clare, and Mark's 
interest in Anne Egerton having alienated him from the 
man who hod become his successful rival But these 
changes moved him less than they would once have 
done. There had come to him lately a desire to be 
free of his old devotees ; to quit the j»>se which had 
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once been so agreeable to him. If he married Anne, 
he said to bimBelf, he could not only pay his bills, bat 
be could be perfectly natural and true. He bad an 
inclination to believe that it would then be natural to 
him to lead what be sometimes called " the higher life." 
Beauty of all kinds was agreeable to him, vice atid 
ugliness were repulsive, and he waa quite willing to 
embrace any opportunity — short of confession, humilia- 
tion, restitution, and a few trifles of that kind — of 
beginning a nobler phase of life. It never occurred 
to him that in eases where a msui's will has been 
weakened by previous indulgence, his ideal is some- 
times higher than his capacity for attaining it. 

He went to London, full of these aspiring ideas, 
and resolved to earn' them out as soon as possible. 

"My great mistake," he said to himself, "has been 
in keeping up a connection with the scenes of my 
earlier life. I ought never to have gone back to 
Camden Town, never allowed myself to be recognized 
by Lizzie Denver or drawn into an intimacy with 
Sthel. Then my mother — my aunt It has always 
been a source of weakness to nave them in the back- 
ground. If I could have cut myself free, I would have 
done so long ago. But there was always the difficulty 
of getting ready money — and they were proud to give 
it, the old foola ! They will not see mudi of me tutor 
I am married — not they ! I had better go to them 
to-day. I suppose I must give Anne some sort of a 
Tvae — anything less than diamonds would look 
shabby." 

He betook himself, very speedily, to the shabby 
lodging-house in Woburn Place, and had a short 
interview with his mother. He was moderately 
pleased to observe that the house had been smartened 
up a little with new paint and white curtuns, and 
that the maid who opened the door was disthicUy 
superior to the draggled slavey whom he had seen on 
a previous visit. 

" It looks as if they were doing better," he re- 
marked to himself, as he was asherecTinto Mra Blake's 1 
sitting-room. ■ 
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His mother was fairly well dreesed ; but notluDg 
could make her look anything but careworn and 
faded. Miss Henrietta was out, and he had the 
teas difficulty in stating his wants. His aont some- 
times took him aback by the vivacity of her 
observations. 

" I have not been here for some time," be said, in a 
rather dry tone, " so I suppose you have something 
handsome for me to-day." 

" Handsome ? " repeated his mother faintly. " Hand- 
some ? I don't know, my dear. You see, we have bad 
expenses — the house has been done up a little, and you 
told me to get new dresses and better servants " 

Cutbbert turned a singularly baleful eye upon her. 
" Have you been giving money to thai w/i/n. again ? " 

" No, dear, indeed I nave not. I have not seen him 
this long while ; I think he must be ill — or gone away." 

" He nas not gone away. Well, if you have not 

fiven bim anything, there ought to be plenty for me. 
want a hundred pounds." 

"A hundred pounds! Oh, Johnny — I mean, Cuthbert 
— dear, I am sure I don't know where to find it for 
you." 

" You must find it," said Cuthbert, inexorably. Then 
hie face darkened, as his mother silently put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. " You had better make the 
effort," be went on coldly, " for you will not long have 
the opportunity. Thank Heaven, I shall not be 
dependent on a couple of women much longer. You 
can keep for yourselves all you make out of your 
lodgers then." 

" What — what do you mean, dear ? " said Mrs, Blake, 
drying her eyes anxiously. " Have you come into any 
good luck lately ? I always thought that some rich 
gentleman might take a fancy to you, Cuthbert, and 
leave you all his money — is it anything of that sort, 
my dear ? " 

" No, it isn't," said her son, brusquely. " I don't 
know that it is necessary for you to know ; but, after 
all, I don't mind telling you. I am going to marry 
a rich woman ; I am engaged to her." 
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"Oh, my dearl" gaaped Mre, Blake. Then, with 
a gleam o£ qaite unconsdous humour, she added 
limply, "I thought you said you were going to be 
independent." 

Cuthbert turned on her with a look of such ooncen* 
trated anger that she shrank back as though she feared 
that he would strike her. But in a moment he had 
controlled himself. He turned away with a little 
increase of colour in his cheek. 

" You know very little of the world, mother," he 
said, " and perhaps you do not know that a husband 
always expects to have the use of his wife's money, to 
a certain extent." 

" Yet you don't like me to give anything to my 
husband, Johnny dear." 

" It is only an ignorant and foolish woman who 
does not see that the cases ore utterly unlike. Your 
husband injured and d^raded you ; be does not deserve 
a penny of your money. I hope that I shall not injure 
or d^rade the lady who has consented to be my wife; 
and I trust that she will not begrudge me a share in 
her possessions." 

' " You do speak so beautiful, Cuthbert, my dear, just 
like a book ] " sighed bis mother. " I beg your pardon, 
dear; I see that I was all wrong. I'm very glad the 
rich lady is going to marry you, and I hope it 11 be all 
right. Is she a pretty girl, and is she very fond of 
you?" 

" She is " then Cuthbert paused. The impossi- 
bility of explaining to his mother what Anne E^rtou 
was like and the degree of her love for him came over 
him with such overwhelming force that lie almost 
laughed aloud. " Really I can't describe her," he said 
impatiently. " She is a handsome woman — certainly. 
I want to buy a ring for her. That is one reason 
why I want that money." 

" Yes, dear, yes ; and you shall have it, if I have to 
be sold up for it," said his mother, with feverish energy. 
" But it won't come to that ; we've got a little reserve 
fund, Henrietta and me, and we'll draw upon that, if 
necessary. Just a few pounds to stand between as 
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and starvationi supposing anything was to happen to 
yon, my dear; and to bury us decently when the time 



comes " 



''For Heaven's sake, don't go into details/' said 
Cuthbert, profoundly shocked. There certainlv 
seemed something a little awful in buying Anne a 
betrothal ring with his mother^s carefully treasured 
burial-money. ''Just let me have what you can, 
and I'll make it do. Keep what you want— what is 
necessary, you know/' he added, repenting him already 
of the moment's generous impulse. 

" Ohy my dear boy, you shall have it all ! I wouldn't 
keep it for a moment when you want it for such a 
reason. Perhaps some day you'll be able to make it 
up to me, if you're going to be so rich, you know, 
Cuthbert. I'm sure the dear, sweet little lady wouldn't 
mind your doing that." 

*'Now let us have no nonsense/' said Cuthbert, 
sharply. "She is not what you would call a dear, 
sweet little lady at all ; and I think it is very unlikely 
that she will ever know anything about you. You 
must know that you are not a credit to me, mother ; 
and I am not at all sure that I should like my wife to 
meet you. It will depend upon circumstances/* 

His mother stared at him distressfully. "Oh, 
Johnny, my dear boy, I did not think you would be 
ashamed of your old mother ! " she exclaimed, the tears 
dropping from her pale blue eyes down her wrinkled 
cheek. But Cuthbert turned impatiently away. 

"I tell you it depends on circumstances. Can't 
you get me the money instead of standing there 
crying in this foolish manner? You ought to be 
glad that I am to have this piece of good fortune. If 
you cared for me, you would be glad. But you 
behave as though a misfortune had come to us 
instead.'* 

** Oh, Johnny, I am glad ! " cried the mother, whose 
tears still fell fast. " But it's so sudden, to think of 
your getting married, and you only a little chap in 

Eetticoats the other day, so to speak. And what's 
er name, love ? " 
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" Her name ? " said Cathbert. " Her name is — 
Anne." 
" You'll call her Annie, I suppose 7 " 
" Annie ! Good heavens, no ! " 
"They say Nan and Nancy are all the &sbion 
now," said llts. Blake, wiatf ully. " Anue'fi a — a 
common sort of name in itself. What's her other 
name, my dear ? " 

" Don t persecute me with questions ! What good 
would it do you to know ? Her name's Egerton : she 
comes from Kingsbury — is that enough for you ? " 

The mother was silent, knowing his mood. But as 
she sat opposite to him, she was struck with the 
white weariness of his face ; and she divined, with a 
mother's instinct, that everything was not so well 
with him as he wanted her to b^eve. She clasped 
her hands together, and broke into a low, passionate 
ejaculation. 

" May God bless you and send you happiness, my 
dear; all the happiness that you deserve I ' 

"That's a bad prayer, mother," said her son, with a 
softened look. " What we deserve is not much," 

" But you deserve everything that is good, my dear," 
said the little woman, with that blind belief in her 
boy which still hid his defects of character from her 
understanding. " You that have worked so hard, 
and distinguished yourself ever since you was a boy, 
and made me ao proud of yon — and never drank nor 
took to gambling and bad ways, like some young men. 
Bon't you think I know that you deserve every good 
thing that the Lord can send you, Johnny dear ? 
Why, I put it in my prayers every night and morn- 
ing — ' God bless him, and reward him for all that be 

has done ' " 

" For Qod's sake, stop ! " said the young man, with 
blanching cheek. He sprang from his chair and 
paced wildly about the narrow room. " Don't pray 
that prayer again, mother! It might be — it might 
be — that you were calling a curse down upon me ! 
Keward a man for all that he has done ! My God, 
what irony I And this woman who — who loves me. 
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does not see what she may have done« what she is doing 
every night and morning in her innocent prayers ! " 

He threw himself down upon the sofa, and hid his 
face in his hands. Mr& Bli^e watched him, uncom- 
prehendin^ly. It was some time before he looked up, 
and then mis face was pale and wet with beads of 
perspiration, though there was a laugh upon his lips. 

"You don't understand a word of it, do you, 
mother ? I*m a fool sometimea Your prayers won't 
make much difference to me : I want your money, 
you know, not your prayers ; but if you must pray " 
— he rose from his seat and grasped her wrist so 
tightly that she could hardly prevent herself from 
crying out — " if you rwwst pray, you had better use a 
different formula, such as will suit both your husband 
and your son : ' And may the Lord have mercy on 
their souls ! ' It's a safer prayer than the other one, 
I assure you." 

But his mother wailed pitifully that she did not 
understand. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

LOTAL AND TRUE 

CuTHBEBT vas safe — safer than be knev. He bad, 
indeed, an unwonted sense of security, given bim bj 
his betrothal to Anne ; but it was coupled with a 
sense of uneasiness whenever he thought of the doctor 
from the States. He did not understand Doctor 
Perron's character at all, and thought of him aa a 
troublesome old meddler, with a grudge against John 
Blake which he would not scruple to wreak upon 
John Blake's son. Of course this was a gross mis- 
reading of the doctor's state of mind ; and Cuthbert 
did not in the least grasp the fact that the tall, bent, 
oldish man with the sweeping grizzled moustache was 
honourable as Bayard himself, yet simple and affec- 
tionate as a child. 

He was obliged to spend most of bia tjme in 
London, and was rather glad that be could not go 
more often to the Fines. He had not yet spoken 
about the fixing of the marriage-day. He was aware 
that difficulties loomed before nim in connection with 
that day. There would be talk of incomes and 
settlements. And how could be satisfy the lawyers 
or those of his friends who counted him rich, when be 
had in reality nothing to live upon but the proceeds 
of his mother's lodging-house and bis own very scanty 
earnings ? In his darker moments, ruin stared bim 
in the face. At other times, he laughed his own 
doubts to scorn, and triumphed in the recollection of 
former occasions when his extraordinary powers of 
resource had extricated bim from even greater diffi- 
culties. His powers were not likely to fail bim now. 
193 o 
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He might have to invent some imaginary quarrel with 
those phantom relations who had hitherto been 
supposed to keep him supplied with funds; or he 
could easily convince Anne that he had lost a great 
part of his fortime through the rascality of some 
cunning speculator — ^in short, there were twenty ways 
in whidi events could be twisted so as to uphold his 
friends* belief in his integrity, and yet transform him- 
self from a man of fortune to a pauper. 

Then — when every one knew him to be poor — he 
could assume so easily the pose of the sorrowful lover 
who, like a man of honour, bids farewell to the woman 
of fortune whom he has wooed under a mistake ! And 
he knew Anne Egerton too well to suppose for one 
moment that she would let him go under those cir- 
cumstancea She would say that she cared nothing 
about money, and that she loved him for himself. 
And, after a little graceful hesitation, Cuthbert would 
yield to persuasion, and become the husband of one of 
the richest and best-bom women in the county. It 
would be a triumph, and not only a triumph, but a 
stepping-stone to future exertion. Cuthbert did not 
see why he should not aspire to high honours when 
once his position was made sure. He would get rid 
of his father — somehow; ho would pension off his 
mother ; he would free himself from the encumbrance 
of all connection with the district of his origin. He 
would free himself from all that could get in his way 
— even from EtheL But at the remembrance of Ethel, 
his face always fell, and his roseate visions came to 
an end. 

He had not been near Ethel for some weeks. He 
had had several little ill-written, ill-spelt notes from 
her, asking rather piteously what was wrong, why he 
did not come to see her, how she had offended him, and 
so on. He had sent a line in answer to one of them ; 
the others he had neglected. But February came ; 
and he began to think that he was allowing his silence 
to last too long. He must come to some understanding 
with her. Otherwise she would be doing as she had 
lately threatened to do— coming to see him in his own 
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rooms, and demanding an explanation. That must 
be pre7ented, at any rato. So one day he sent her a 
curt note, telling her to meet him at one of their 
accustomed places of rendezvous that evening. He 
allowed no time for a reply, but said to himself that 
if she did not come he should be justified in consider- 
ing the " entanglement " broken off. At the same time, 
he felt a little twinge of remorse when he thought of 
her loQg attachment to him, and also, be was obliged 
to confess, of his long attachment to her. 

" Of the two, I should have liked Ethel better," he 
reflected. " She would adore ; and although receiving 
adoration might be a bore, yet it would be preferable 
to having to give it. I suppoae Anne will not expect 
me to keep up that pose ajie,T the marriage, however" 
— and he shrugged Ms shoulders impatiently. " We 
shall soon have to see who is master; and I flatter 
myself I am not likely to knock under to any woman. 
There would have been no trouble abont Ethel ; she 
would always have been tractable. I wonder how 
she'll take it, tamely or fiercely ? One never can telL 
Women with that shade of red bronze in the hair 
have strong, hot passions, as a rule. Anne has not 
the alighteat hint of red in her beautifully coiled hair 
— and, I should think, not a passion in her whole 
constitution. She will make an admirable wife ; and 
I shall succeed — and be awfully bored with my success, 
an«r all ! " 

He was nearing the appointed meeting-place as he 
meditated in this vs^, and as he lifted up his rather 
sullen eyes he saw EUiel's slight figure on the pave- 
ment before him. She was hovering about the gate 
of a church, as though half inclined to go in; but 
when she caught sight of Cuthber^ she turned round 
and advanced towf^ds him. 

" Oh, Cuthbert, I thought I was never going to see 
you again," she said, with a curious catching of the 
breath. 

He stood still for a moment on the curbstone, and 
glanced at her. Her appearance waa not in her 
favour. She bad grown thinner and paler, and . 
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there WBa a worn look about her eyes, as thoi^h 
she had cried a good deal Even the flash which 
excitement brought to her cheek, did not hide the fact 
thiit her face had changed ; it had grown pathetic and 
appealing. Cuthbert did not like the cha^igo. 

she was shabby, too. In the old days he had not 
scrupled to give — nor she to accept — presents of hats 
and jackets, gloves and ribbons, which had made a 
wonderfol difference in her appearance. But of late 
these gifts had been discontinued, and Ethel had veir 
little money to spend on clothes. Moreover, Cuthbert s 
summons had been so sudden, that she had not even 
been able to re-trim her old hat or to buy herself a 
smart necktie. And Cuthbert's eye took note of these 
and other defects in her attire. He felt that it would 
be easier to say good-bye to her when she wore these 
old and imbecomlng things than if she had come to 
meet him as trim and fresh and pretty as his fancy 
had sometimes pictured her in the days when he was 
lingering at Anne Egerton's side. 

He looked at her without speaking; and Ethel'ti 
heart gave a sudden twinge of pain. She knew him 
well enough to be sure that his silent gaze boded no 
good. She put her hand impulsively on his arm. 

He drew it away, and walked stiffly by her side. 

"Where are we going?" she asked, the gladness 
y out of her face. 

1 take a hansom to some place where we can 
talk," he answered her. " The Embankment — that 
will do." 

He turned and waited for an approaching cab. 
Ethel, too much moved to be prudent, could not help 
saying, rather plaintively — 

" Are you angry with me, Bertie ? " 

He gave her one of his swift, dark looks, which she 
dreaded in spite of her love for him. " Don't chatter," 
he said roughly. "We will talk later." 

She shrank back, appalled. He had never spoken 
so angrily before. She took her seat in the cab in 
silence, and Cuthbert sprang in beside her. Neither 
of them spoke a word. But the young man knew 
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that he was making a bad begixming; that it was a 
mistake' to offend and alienate her, just when he had, 
to some extent, to crave her indul^nice. Bat he was 
in a black mood, and it was difficult to him to epeak. 
He put out his hand instead, and laid it on hers. It 
was not hard for him to make his peace with Ethel. 
The fingera closed on his hand unhesitatingly, and he 
knew that she would never reproach him for his fit of 
ill-temper. If only it could have ended there I 

When the Embanlcment was reached, he began to 
excuse himself a little. 

" You must forgive me, Ethel ; I have an awful 
headache to-night. 

" I thought you had, dear," said Ethel. " I don't 
mind a few rough words ; 'ard words break no bones, 
as the sayin' is ; but it does break my heart when yon 
keep me weeks on weeks without answering my 
letters, Bertie, and never coming near me or any- 
thing. If you went on ever so, and reg'lar raved at 
me, I should like it better than just silence." 

" What if it were silence for ever, Ethel I " 

She glanced round at bim, aghast. 

" What do you mean, Bertie ? Silence for ever ? 
That would be — death, wouldn't it ? " Her voice 
quivered over the words. 

" WeU— death. What then ? " 

" I should die too. I think I should go and drown 
myself. I could not live without you, Bertie — I'm 
sure I could not" 

" Silly girll " 

But he laid hold of her hand again, and she thought 
that he was pleased " It isn't a question of dying, 
however," he said, after a pause. "It's someUiing 
altogether different. I've got something to tell you 
that yoQ won't like, Ethel Can you be brave, and 
bear it — for my sake ? " 

" If I can help yon, I can bear anything," she said, 
in a low, tremulous voice. 

" Come here, and look at the river," he said, leading 
her to the parapet, and pointing to the sweep^ 
grey water, the rows of lamps on either side, the 
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vaguely outlined towers of Westminster. There was 
a slight haze over eveiything. but the night was warm, 
and Ethel was glad to stop and look, although the 
blur in her eyes prevented ner from seeing very dis- 
tinctly. " It is a pretty sights is it not ? But you 
would not like to think of me at the bottom of that 
black stream, would you — to lie in the mud and the 
ooze, or be carried out to sea, to toss with tangle and 
with shells ? Yet there might be a worse fate." 

He spoke dreamily, as if more to himself than to 
Ethel. He was not posing to her; he was only 
following out a train of thought that had occurred io 
him more than once in the course of the last few 
weeks. Was death the worst evil, after all ? 

But Ethel was white to the lips when he roused 
himself to look at her. 

" Poor little girl ! " he said, with a tender smile. " I 
did not mean it, my dear. I was only amusing myself 
with the idea. I have no wish to commit my body 
to the embraces of Father Thames, I assure you, nor 
even to the arms of our salt, sweet mother, the sea. 
Don't be frightened ; but — you want to help me, do 
you not ? Then help me — fiowr 

His elbows rested on the stone balustrade, his chin 
on his hands ; his eyes were still fixed on the swirling 
waters of the river. Ethel stood by him, a slight 
tense figure, awaiting further enlightenment. 

" How can I help you, dear ? " she asked wistfully. 

** You know I am not a rich man, Ethel. Many 
people think I am — perhaps you think so. But I am 
not. I am poor, deadly poor, miserably poor ; and I 
am in debt Debt ; yes, I don't see why it should be 
called anything but debt. I may be called on at any 
moment to pay a large sum of money, and I have 
nothing to pay it with — nothing. Do you under- 
stand ? I shall be called a liar and a swindler and a 
thief 1 " 

" But you are not, Bertie ? " the girl interrupted, 
with tears in her eyes. "You are not! Say you are 
not ; I can't bear to hear you use the words." 

He stared at her, as blankly as if he had never seen 
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her in all his life before, and she had intruded herself 
upon the innermost sanctum of his thoughts. Perhaps 
he had really forgotten for the moment that she was 
there. 

''Nott" he said slowly. "Say I am woe/ God 
knows I " 

" What do you mean, Bertie ? Tou frighten me 
so ! " the girl sobbed. 

He looked at her with a sort of fierce awakening in 
his eya 

" It is what the world says, not what I am, that 
you have to consider. The choice lies between a 
prison or the river " — ^he pointed to the water — *' and 
a mercenary marriage." 

She gazed, bewildered. 
Marriage ? Otir marriage, Bertie ? " 
By the Lord, no ! Can't you see what I'm driving 
at, girl ? I must marry a rich wife — ^there, you have 
the gist of it all, a rich wife— and unless I do that 
there is no way of escape open to me. So that's what 
I am going to do, EtheL And you and I must part" 

His tone of brutality was assumed for the occasion. 
He thought of the best way of impressing his sincerity 
upon her. Ethel, turning suddenly white, made a 
slow and hesitating answer. 

" You said something — ^like this — ^before. But you 
are different — ^now. You have asked — some rich 
irl — ^to marry you ? Already you have asked her ? 

at's what you mean." 

"Quite true, EtheL Yes, that's it And you 
won't refuse to help me to what may be my — 
salvation ? " 

He turned his beautiful eyes — ^melancholy and 
pleading now — full upon her. She looked back at 
him, the beginnings 01 a tragic sorrow showing them- * 
selves in her stricken fiace. 

" I would never stand in your way, Bertie. Oh, 
must you — rn/ust you ? " 

She had not sdf-command enough to keep back the 
piteous crv. 

'' There s no other way/' he breathed. 
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Her face changed : her eyes grew cold and angry. 

'' You brought me here to teU me that ! You might 
have saved yourself the trouble. Why didn't you 
write ? It would have been easier — ^than — than tlus." 

She turned her face to the river, so that she could 
hide from him the bitter rain of tears that fell from 
her eyes ; but he saw, and was touched in his strange, 
selfish way by her grief. He put his arm round her 
waist and tried to soothe her. 

" We need not give each other up," he murmured. 
'* I can come to see you when I am in London, as I do 
now. Why should I not ? " 

But she tore herself away. "Never, never," she 
cried ; '' I could not bear to see you and know that 
you belonged to another woman ! No, I will never 
see you again. I love you too much to share you 
with any one else, Bertie. It's good-bye." 

" Not good-bye," he remonstrated ; but she flamed 
out at him wildly. 

" I tell you it is good-bye : now and for ever. Go 
to your rich woman, and save yourself if you can. I 
won't stand in your way — ^nor in hers — so help me 
God I No, I'm not angry with you, Bertie, but I 
can't shut my eyes to the truth of things. So good- 
bye, once and for all, and — thank you for loving me 
a little — and God bless you." 

And before he knew what she meant to do she had 
kissed his cheek with a passionate self-abandonment, 
and then vanished from his side into the night. 



CHAPTER XXV 
uiBS eoebton's lovebb 

" Is it possible ? " said Doctor Perron. 

He was sitting with the Keverend Mark Holloway 
in the modest parlour tiiat he called his own. Mark 
had come up to London on business connected with 
his parish, and had taken the opportunity of calling 
upon his American friend. 

Mark was not looking well. Doctor Perron had 
noticed that fact almost at once, but bad not chosen 
to put a direct question to the young man. He 
preferred to ascertain his facts by inference. He 
was pretty sure that he should ascertain what was 
wrong with Mr. Holloway before that gentleman 
left me house. So far they had been talking on 
general topics, and the young rector had diverged 
into personal matters only to communicate the fact of 
Miss ^erton's engagement to Cuthbert Blake. And 
it was Uten that the doctor had said " Is it possible ? " 
in a tone of shocked dismay. 

" Oh, one can't wonder at it," said Mark, starting up 
and looking out of the window as if he did not wi^ 
his face to oe seen. " Blake has so many advantages : 
wealth, good looks, personal charm, culture, ana an 
unblemished reputation — a man of great ability, too 
— distinguished himself at Oxford, and has got on 
remarkably well in his profession." 

His voice died away in a rather melancholy manner. 
The doctor seemed to be digesting the information he 
had received. 

" You surprise m^" he eaid at last, with great 
deliberation. 
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" I don't see much to be surprised about," said Mark, 
with a bitter laugh, "The only thing wanting is 
' family ; ' and I suppose Miss Egerton does not mind 
about that. Character and ability " 

" I do not deny his ability/' said Doctor Perron, 
fingering his grey moustache, "but character " 

'' Do you know anything against it, doctor ? ** 

*' I cannot say I do exactly. There are one or two 
things I should like to have explained to me; but 
perhaps I am too suspidoua" 

" I know — the likeness you spoke of has prejudiced 
you. But there are such things as accidental likenesses." 

''Yes/' said the doctor — and was silent. He did 
not think it advisable to mention that in this case the 
likeness was not accidental. But he looked kindly at 
the young man, whose set, pale face told of more 
suffering than his words conveyed. " I'm afraid this 
engagement touches you a little, does it not, my dear 
fellow ? " he said gently. 

Mark uttered a sort of groan. '* Yes, you're right. 
I had no business to think of her — but I could not 
help it. I always knew it was no use." 

" Why should it be no use ? " 

" Well, somebody else has won her heart now, you 
see. And she's above me in every way." 

" I don't see it. You are a gentleman and she is a 
lady. What more is wanted ? " 

" She is rich. I have live hundred a year. I should 
have been supposed to be a fortune-hunter." 

" I guess you would rather have put up with that 
supposition than make the woman you loved 
miserable," said the doctor, shrewdly. 

** Would I ? Perhaps so. Perhaps if she had loved 
me, I could have despised what the world said of me. 
But there's never been any question of her loving me. 
I never said a word." 

" I've seen a good deal of love-making done without 
words," said his friend. " The best kind too. I allow 
that words are necessary in ultimate conditions. You 
have to say sooner or later to any woman you want 
to win the plain words, * Will you be my wife ? ' but 
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you can moke her nnddratand a good deal before jou 
come to that." 

" Were yoQ ever in love yourself, that you under- 
stand so well how to deal with the situation, 
doctor ? " siud Mark, laughing a little to cover some 
bitterness of feeling. But he was almost sorry after- 
wards tibat he had asked the question, for, although 
the older man did not answer it, but only nused his 
long, lean hand for a moment and let it fall again, 
there was an expression of almost pathetic emotion 
upon his face. 

" I beg your pardon," sud Mark, quickly ; " it was 
an impertinent question, and I ought not to have 
asked it" 

" "So, it was quite natural, sir," said the doctor, 
quietly. "If I did not answer it was only because 
your question recalled too vividly to me the memory 
of the past. Tes, sir, I loved once, and the woman 1 
loved died ; and it was not until she was dead that 
I discovered that she had loved me and would have 
taken me for her husband if I had had the courage 
to declare myself. I was a fool and I suSered for it ; 
but the worst of it was that I made her suffer tea" 

Mark was silent a while. Then he ssid, in a low 
voice, "Thank you, sir," But he said no more, and after 
a short pause. Doctor Perron changed the conversation. 

When Mark took leave of his niend, however, the 
doctor gave him a strong gnp of the huid, and said — 

" Keep up your heart, lliinga don't always turn 
ont so badly as we expect It seems poor comfort^ 
but you'll find that it goes a long way." 

Perhaps his look and friendly nand-pressure carried 
comfort with them, for Mark went away with his 
spirits raised, and they had certainly wanted raising. 

Anne Egerton seemed to have the power of win- 
ning hearts, especially the hearts of those who knew 
her well, and conid understand the milled strength 
and sweetness of her nature. Mark Holloway had 
been completely subdued by her; and it would take 
too long to give the tale of all her other lovers. But 
to the list one had lately been added without her 
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knowledge, almost without conscious knowledge on 
the part of the lover himself. For it was none other 
than Doctor Jonas P. Perron, late surgeon in the 
American army, and best known by his recent volume 
on the gruesome subject of premature buriaL Not 
a romantic lover, by any manner of means — with 
more than fifty years upon his back, and grey hairs 
on his head — but a very loyal and sincere one, who 
would die sooner than see harm come to the woman 
whom he loved. 

He had been quite in earnest when he told Mark 
the romance of hiis early life, and it was not till Mark 
had gone, and he was considering the news of Anne's 
engagement, that a suspicion crept into his mind 
concerning the possibility of a second love. It was 
not that he had forgotten his first; she, the dead 
woman in her grave across the sea, would always 
have a foremost place in his heai*t and memory. But 
it began to appear strangely possible that he should 
love some one else as well : that another woman 
should be dear and sweet and delightful to him ; and 
face to face with this discovery the doctor sat aghast. 

Only for a time, however. Like the brave man he 
was, he gathered up all his strength to repel the 
invasion of an unknown, hostile force. He said to 
himself that his admiration of Anne Egerton ought 
not to go by the name of love. It was respect, 
affection, not passion of any kind. He might surely 
be allowed to love her as a young sister, a niece, a 
daughter. "As a daughter," the doctor repeated 
sternly to himself. ** As a daughter." He had no 
business to forget that he was old enough to be her 
fiither, and that it would be folly on his part to 
breathe a word of love into her ear. Every one would 
laugh at him — and he would deserve to be laughed 
at— if he let his feeling for her be known. He vowed 
to himself to keep silence. He would watch over 
her as long as he was able to do so, though when she 
married Cuthbert Blake there would be no further 
room for the doctor's protecting care; but he would 
not let her know, either by word or deed, that he 
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thought of her more tenderly than of any other 
woman in the world. " If I am an old fool, tliere is 
no need for anybody else to know it," said Jonas 
Perron, pulling his grey moustache fiercely, and 
looking Terr much out of aorta 

He nad oeen married before, though few people 
knew of the fact He bad not married the woman 
of whom he had spoken to Mark, but he had wedded 
a young, loving, blue-eyed girl, who had adored him, 
and to whom he had been exquisitely kind. A 
year after their wedding she had been laid in the 

frave with her baby : and Jonaa Perron had mourned 
er most sincerely, and had thought that love and 
marriage were henceforth for him things of the past. 
He thought of his young wife now, and of the baby- 
girl who would be as old as Anne Egerton if she had 
lived ; and he wondered how it had happened that he 
had lost his self-command so far as to admit a newer 
love into his heart. But the keen pain that it bad 
been to him to hear of Anne's betrothal to Cuthbert 
Blake made it all too plain that he had allowed the 
strange visitor to enter and make his abode within 
the doctor's breast. 

When he had acknowledged the truth to himself 
and braced himself to meet it like a man, another 
train of thought presented itself, and pertnrbed him 
considerably. 

"How far was he bound not to mesUoa what he 
knew of Cuthbert's affairs ? " It was plain that, what- 
ever the young man had told his friends, he had not J 
let them know of his father's character or his father's 
circumstances. Would Anne Egerton consent to 
marry him, if she knew what manner of man he 
was '{ Then he had certainly deceived the Kings- 
fords concerning the sources of his income, for they 
believed him to have relations who were riot 
men; and Doctor Perron did not believe in the 
existence of these relations. He strove to say to 
himself that it was no business of his; bnt his mind 
recurred to the subject over and over again; and, 
being a man of very sensitive conscience in some 
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respects, he was very much troubled about it. At 
one moment he resolved to go to Kingsbury and 
interview Anne Egerton herself^ and be guided by 
what she said, and what she seemed to feel: at 
another, he derided himself for a meddlesome old fool, 
and was quite certain that the proper course for him 
was to hold his tongue and keep away. But again 
and again the doubt obtruded itself; and for Doctor 
Perron to hesitate between right and wrong was to 
be miserable. 

He was something of a Puritan by inheritance, if 
not by trainiuj?. There was not only strong belief, 
but a touch of superstition, in his nature. He had 
a secret faith in many things that are discredited by 
most people nowadays — miracles, for instance, and 
faith-healing, and a general inter-communication 
between the denizens of this world and the next. 
So that his thoughts reverted to the old-fashioned 
method of deciding a question : the Sortes, not of 
Virgil, but of the Bible ; as he had seen his mother 
practise it in the days when he was young. He 
believed, as his mother had done, that this mode of 
determining knotty points was alike righteous and 
infallible ; but he had a prejudice against employing 
it except when in a very real diflSculty, and when other 
means had failed. Just now, however, he believed that 
he had good reason for obtaining help in this manner. 

He went to a bookshelf and took down the little 
thick black Bible which had been his mother's, and 
which went with him wherever he went. The pages 
were yellowed with age, and the written references 
or dates upon the margins were so pale as to be 
almost illegible. But he loved it for the memories 
connected with it — the dear, shabby old book, out of 
which he had learnt the twenty-third Psalm at his 
mother's knee. And he kept it as a treasure, using 
it only on the greatest possible occasions^ when some 
important matter had to be decided. 

He placed it reverently on the rather rickety table in 
the middle of his lodging-house parlour, and then he 
stood with his hands upon it for a minute or two, and 
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his grey head bowed as if ia prayer. Then, very slowly 
and deliberately, he held the book on the palm of hia 
left hand, allowing the leaves to fall slightly apart, 
and inserted the forefinger of his right hand, vith 
closed eyes, at random between the thin yellow leaves. 
Then, keeping his finger on the page and at the spot 
that he had chosen, Doctor Perron read^ 

" The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son : the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him." 

It was a most complete and curious answer to 
Jonas Perron's self-communings. If a voice from 
heaven had spoken to him, it could not have answered 
his questions better. 

His arm fell to hia side. He stood for a moment 
again with his head bent over the page, then closed 
the book and placed it carefully on £e shelf in its 
accustomed place. 

He had not the slightest doubt concerning the 
meaning of the passage, or its applicability to the 
case in band. Cuthhert Blake was to go free — unless 
he committed oGTences which could not be overlooked : 
the fact that he was his father's son was not to he 
brought against him in accusation. In plain words. 
Doctor Perron felt that he had been commanded to 
keep silence with respect to Cuthbert's relationship 
to John Blake, and all that this might imply. It 
may seem strange that he should believe so implidtly 
in a superstitious practice which he had innerited 
from his mother; but he had a simple nature, slow to 
disturb in its strong, childUke faith. Henceforth 
there was no hesitation for him. Cuthhert was safe ; 
Cuthbert's father was safe ; and Anne Egerton would 
receive no warning. But Perron did not think a 
warning necessary now. God's hand was over her ; 
and God would protect His own. It was with a sort 
of fatalistic submissiveness that Jonas Perron said 
that the time had come for him to stand back and 
see God do His work. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

A COUNTRY INTERLUDE 

Away from London to the Kingsbury fields and 
woods ! Cuthbert Was glad to go, although he loved 
his London as none can love her but those who have 
been bom and bred in her smoky precincts. 

His interview with Ethel, so abruptly terminated 
by her flight, had left him more miserable and dis- 
satisfied than he had anticipated. It was in vain that 
he called up to mind the motives that had actuated 
him in his career hitherto, that, with a resumption of 
his carefully cultured tastes, he tried to sneer at Ethel's 
shabby dress and Cockney accent ; that he contrasted 
the fifth-rate confectioner's shop, where he had spent 
such happy moments, with the stately avenues and 
finely planned apartments where Anne Egerton's gentle 
courtesy still kept him cold. With a sort of dull, 
sombre rage, he began to recognize the fact that his 
natural instincts would lead him into a quite difierent 
path from the one which his reason had marked out 
for himself, if he gave them fair play. His intellect, 
fine and subtle, pointed out to him the advantages 
of wealth, of position, of art, and culture; he was 
startled to find crude, obsolete, violent reversions of 
taste in himself — returns upon the old life of his boy- 
hood, preferences, long suppressed, for things that he 
knew to be coarse and vulgar, and even absolutely 
bad. It was the same in ethical matters. Long ago 
he had made up his mind that the most startling 
originality of all was to be "good:" that vice was 
incompatible with the highest refinement, and had an 

indescribably blurring effect upon the mental eye ; 
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that to be filled with wisdom, truth, and righteousness, 
was, even as far as the material world was concerned, 
the best achievement of all. But he went no further 
than this. He had no ideals, only calculations. His 
curiously artistic temperament enabled him to simu- 
late, without knowing that it was simulation, the 
appearance of high-mindedness and generosity, and 
with this simulation — which had been so extraordi- 
narily successful at Oxford — ^he had been well content. 

But, to his surprise, he found that the old repulsion 
which he had felt for certain kinds of evil was fast 
disappearing. Especially since he had known his 
father's history and character, he had been conscious 
of a wild leap of his blood, a darting of impulses, 
towards all that was opevly bad and vile. Hitherto, 
if he had sinned, it had been in secret and with a 
certain amount of shame, and always for the one 
great end that he had in view ; but now it seemed to 
him as if he were impelled to criminal acts, almost 
against his will. His training, of the University and 
the Bar, kept him from yielding openly to these mad 
impulses; but he found gratification in picturing to 
himself the deeds that he might do if he were as his 
father had once been, far away from England, in a 
country distracted by Civil War. And when he was 
weary of dreaming, in a luxurious sensual way, of the 
crimes that he might commit — ^the deeds of bloodshed 
and cruelty and lust which he called " life," he began 
to dull the reaction which followed by slowly in- 
creasing draughts of brandy, at first diluted, but, 
later on, without admixture of any kind. He some- 
times thought of taking haachiah, or opium, but his 
first experiences were disagreeable, and disgusted him ; 
it seemed safer to stick to brandy. 

His drinking propensities were carefully concealed 
from the outer world. His servant soon discovered 
the truth ; but he was a discreet man, and held his 
tongue. The only other person who as yet suspected 
him was his aunt. Miss Henrietta Bingley. He had 
been visiting his mother frequently, and had chosen 
on several occasions to come to supper, when he 
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amazed his relations by a curious change of manner 
and tastes. Before, when he had rebuked or sneered 
at them, he had retained a certain graceful aloofiiess : 
his satire, though piercing, had been refined ; but now, 
they noticed with stupefaction, he spoke with almost 
as much brutal coarseness as his father would have 
done, called for dishes such as poor Mrs. Blake con- 
sidered "ungenteel" — ^tripe and onions^ liver, black 
puddings and common kinds of sausages — and washed 
them down with tumblers of spirits so strong that 
the simple women stood aghast. It was an almost 
ludicrous kind of revolt against the niceties of food 
and service to which he had been accustomed for so 
long, and, trivial as they seem, they marked in Cuth- 
bert Blake a growing sense of degradation. It was after 
one of these occasions, when he had stumbled heavily 
away, that Miss Henrietta lifted the empty brandy- 
bottle in her hand and looked significantly at her 
sister. 

" So this is what comes of our toiling and moiling 
for Johnny," she said dryly. 

" Hetty— what ? You don't mean " 

" I mean," said Miss Bingley, with stony calm, **that 
Cuthbert is taking to the drink." 

Mrs. Blake collapsed feebly on the sofa, and burst 
into tears. Her sister set the bottle on the table again, 
and stood with her hands on her hips surveying it 
grimly. 

" WeVe half starved ourselves for the boy," she said, 
in an inward tone at last. " WeVe made old women 
of ourselves before our time. WeVe gone bare that 
he might be well clothed; hungry, that he might 
feast; and others have done the same. He's had a 
lot of love that he didn't deserve, and I've hoped — 
till now — that he'd be the better for it in the long run. 
But when it comes to the brandy-bottle — well, I 
think we might as well give it up." 

" I don't know what you mean to give up, nor 
what you want to do, Hetty," said Mrs. Blake, half 
resentfully. 

** Well, give up pinning your faith on them as ain't 
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worthy of it," said Hetty, resentfully. "Like father, 
like son, I suppose. Though I didn't think it of 
Cuthbert. I thought he had more grit. But what's 
bred in the bone will come out in the flesh, I suppose." 

"You're very hard on Johnny, Henrietta," said the 
feeble woman, with a fresh burst of tears. 

" Oh, Lord ! Hard on him ! When he's just drunk 
the best part of a bottle of brandy that cost us five 
and sixpence the day before yesterday ? I wonder if 
that's what his fine friends do, or whether they would 
be shocked to see him — for he could hardly walk 
straight when he left the house, you know." 

" Whatever he does, I can't help loving my boy, 
Hetty." 

" Oh, love him and welcome ! " said Miss Henrietta, 
sharply. " Some people are made that way. They'd 
love anything. Tnank goodness, that's not the nature 
of my constitution. I uiink love's a mistaka" 

And then the thin-lipped, sour-faced woman, who 
had spent her whole life in the service of others, and 
lavished on them more love than some more emotional 
persons would have been able to understand, took the 
empty bottle from the table and proceeded to conceal 
it from the servants' prying eyes in a locked cupboard ; 
after which she went away from the dining-room to a 
dark little sanctum of her own, where she sat for two 
or three minutes with rigid patience, and crossed 
hands : the image of gaunt and unlovely desolation. 
Finally, a great tear broke from her eyes and fell 
rapidly down her thin cheek, but it was not followed 
by another. Miss Henrietta rubbed it dry, and rose 
stiffly to her feet, with a grim determination to do 
her duty by her relations, and to love them no more 
than she could help. Nevertheless the dereliction of 
Cuthbert went near to break her heart For she 
had far more capacity for sufiering than the meek- 
eyed woman who sat crying on a horsehair sofa in 
the room downstairs. 

It was time for Cuthbert to change his habits in 
some way or other : he was growing a little haggard, ^ 

and his eyes had T^eary shadows underneath &em, iB 
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his brow an unwonted line. He was unusually glad 
to get out of town, for his nerves were certainly un- 
strung. He who had usually enjoyed such perfect 
health now knew what it was to rise in the morning 
with shaking hands and aching head, and to feel utterly 
unable to meet the demands of his profession. More 
than once he made blunders which could neither be 
explained away nor justified ; and the great man for 
whom he '* devilled " began to look at him askance. 
In spite of his engagement to a rich woman and his 
brilliant prospects, it seemed as though he had begun 
to take the downward road. 

At Kingsbury every one was delightfully kind and 
unsuspicious. His friends exclaimed at his worn 
appearance, which they attributed to overwork : they 
said that he must rest, eat, drink, drive, and walk or 
be lazy, as he pleased ; and as the village inn was not 
particularly comfortable. Lady Cecilia (by Nigel's re- 
quest) insisted on his taking up his abode at the 
Uourt. There he could be petted and made much of ; 
and it was just as easy to go to Anne's house from the 
Court as from the village. Cuthbert yielded, and 
sank back at once, with a feeling of intense pleasure, 
into the soft refinements and luxuries which had once 
seemed absolute necessaries to him. He had had his 
spell of coarseness and vulgarity, the lower depths of 
his nature had frothed up fiercely and subsided ; here 
he was again the sybarite, the dainty scholar, the 
gentle mentor of his college friends. It was the story 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde over again : the story of 
a man who was dominated sometimes by his good 
self and sometimes by his bad. 

Lady Cecilia seemed to be in a failing state of 
health, and came downstairs very little. Clare, who 
by this time had returned to the Kingsfords*, stayed 
upstairs with her aunt a great deal She did so 
partly from a real desire to be a companion to the 
sick woman, and partly (as she did not tell Nigel) 
from the old overpowering dislike to Cuthbert Blake. 

" I cannot help it/' she said once, when her aunt re- 
monstrated with her. "^ I don't like him, and I doQ't 
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trust him ; and I believe some harm will come of his 
friendship with Nigel. I only wish you would put 
your foot down. Aunt Cecilia, and say that you would 
not receive him in the house." 

" How could I do that, when he is Anne'a ptnd f " 
said Lady Cecilia, reproachfully. Then, after a pause, 
and in a quiet voice, " It would be little use if I did, 
as I shall be here such a short time, and Nigel can do 
as he likes when I am gone." 

"Gone I" ejaculated Clare, with such a face of 
horror that Lady Cecilia almost laughed. 

" Surely you know," she said, in the matter-of-fact 
way which she customarily used, "that the doctors 
liave given me up, and do not think I shall last two 
montha" 

" Aunt Cecilia, they must be wrong ! It can't be 
true I" 

" There's no need to cry about it," said Lady Cecilia, 
peaceably. She looked so rosy and smiling, beneath 
the coronet of white curls, that Clare mieht easily be 
excused for not quite believing all she said. Only she 
knew that Lady Cecilianever exaggerated, and seldom 
made a mistake. 

" But what shall we do ? What shall we do ? " 
moaned the girl, quite overcome by the thought of 
the near approach of death. 

"You wUl do very well indeed," answered Lady 
Cecilia, serenely. " I am not much in tJie way of 
thanking Providence for arranging our affairs, you 
know ; I think things are left to themselves more 
than people fancy; but in this case I feel absolutely 
thankful that matters are taking this particular turn. 
I have no interests in life which I cannot easily 
relinquish (especially since I gave up the Presidency 
of the County Society for Women's Sufirace), and my 
going will clear the way for you and Nigel We 
should never have quairelled, I trust, but I might 
have hampered you a little when you were Nigel's 
wife. I contemplated retiring to the Dower House, bat 
this is the better way." 

"Aunt Cecilia," said Clare, awe-struck by her 
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aunt's calmness, " you speak as if you were going — 
only — ^to some f orei^ country " 

'' Well^ my dear, 1 suppose I am/' said Lady Cecilia, 
placidly. "And I was always fond of new countries, 
you know." 

"'But it is different ; it is so solemn — so terrible " 

'' Not at all. Why should death be terrible ? I 
never was able to grasp the terror of it, perhaps 
because I have not much imagination. And I was 
always fond of travelling." 

Clare gasped a little. It did not seem to her that 
this was at all the orthodox way of accepting the 
situation : but then Lady Cecilia had never posed as 
an orthodox woman. 

*'But," the girl said hesitatingly, "we hear of 
judgment after death — and surely that is a terrible 
thought for all of us ? '* 

Lady Cecilia's serene blue eyes smiled at her, but 
her voice took a graver tone when she began to speak. 

"We are not afraid of the judgment of those who 
love us, even though we may sometimes have wronged 
them," she said. " If the Love remains, we trust that 
the judgment will be for our good. I think, dear, we 
have no reason to suppose that God will not care for 
the soul that we commit to Him when we depart." 

Clare was silent, more than ever awed by this 
glimpse into the depths of a nature which had never 
seemed to her particularly sensitive to spiritual in- 
fluences. But she had no need to reply, for Lady 
Cecilia spoke again. 

" I think I am rather tired and should like to rest a 
little, Clare. And, by the way, I am anxious for you 
and Nigel to fix your marriage-day. You can go and 
talk it over with him." 

Clare retired, but it seemed to her mind too odd a 
jumble of marriage and death-beds, of present love and 
future heaven, to be repeated even to Nigel; and 
therefore she did not confer with him just then on 
the subject of her marriage-day. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

NIQEL'S BEQUISrnOHS 

Cdthbert was uneasy at King's Court : the Bensation 
of death was in the air and chilled him. He lost no 
opportunity of spending long hours at the Pines with 
Anae. Clare was in close attendance on Lady Cecilia, 
and he saw little of her : Nigel also was busy and pre- 
occupied. It would have been an ideal time for Cuth- 
bert, if only he had been in love with Anne. She 
loved him, and was wonderfully gracious and sweet 
with him — those who looked on wondered at her 
gentle ways — but he felt himself singularly indisposed 
to respond. Hia parting with Ethel rankled in his 
mind ; he had never meant to say good-bye to her so 
definitely, and the thought of an eternal separation 
caused him considerable disquietude. But at other 
times he gave himself up to the pleasure of being 
softly treated and deferred to : his opinions respected, 
his wishes consulted, and he himself made to think 
that, after all, he was one of the elect in mind and 
temperament, and that his errors hod been errors of 
judgment — that was all. 

The soft spring weather helped tiie illusion. Out 
in the fresh air he almost forgot the craving for drink 
which had lately harassed him : the pleasant, whole- 
some life of the country tranquillized nis nerves. He 
had a week or ten days to spare, and he gave himself 
up to get all possible good out of it^ with the result 
that his friends had cause, in a few days, to congratulate 
him upon the improvement in his appearance. His 
eye was once more clear, and his hand had ceased to 
shake. He talked a good deal about philosophy. 
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Anne noticed, and read Plato to her when they were 
alone. Once she tried to substitute Browning — ^not 
because she did not appreciate the Phaedo, but because 
Browning lends himself to love-making more easily 
than Socrates ; but Cuthbert was either obtuse or 
obdurate. He was not in the mood for poetry. It 
was not with Anne that he dared read of love and 
lovers ; of the moment when 



for there was always that " shadowy third " present 
to spoil the harmony. 

Nevertheless they had some pleasant hours ; and 
one was when they sat one afternoon on the lawn, 
beneath a great cedar-tree, Anne pretending to be 
busy with some delicate embroidery, Cuthbert loung- 
ing at her feet with a book in his hand. Now and 
then he selected a passage and read it aloud to her, 
his handsome face kindling with animation as the fine 
sentences slipped from his silver tongue. Anne had 
never heard hia beautiful voice to greater advantage. 
She was glad, for once or twice lately she had been 
half afraid that its power over her was failing; or else 
it had been a little husky and unlike itself. To-day 
it was beautiful as ever. 

It was on this idyllic scene that Nigel intruded, and 
such was the perturbation of hia mind that it was 
plain he had no idea of intrusion. He looked pale 
and agitated, and there was a nervous hurry in his 
manner which surprised Anne, though Cuthbert was 
quite familiar with it. He did not accept the wicker 
chair which his hostess pointed out to him, but 
stood with his band on the trunk of the cedar- 
tree, in an attitude which had something tense and 
unnatural about it. 

" I am glad to find you here," he said, his words 
almost tripping each other in bis mental haste and 
trouble. " My two best friends — whom can I consult 
if not you ? You will give me better advice than any 
one in the world." 
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Cuthbert looked ap, vith an istereated light in his 
eyes. A close observer might have noted the t^michl 
curve of his lip, but Nigel's eye was dimmed with 
grief, and Anne's by love. 

" Dear Nigel," aaid Anne, " you know that we 
would give anything to help you." 

"You know, then?" he asked, almost shaTply, 
"You know that my mother — it seems everybody 
knew but me ! " 

"Those who love most can often see less plainly 
than outsiders," Anne said gently, "You were too 
close to see the — the gradual change." 

" I suppose that might be the case. And now they 
tell me that she is — dying." 

"Not yet, Nigel; not yet." 

" It is a matter of weeks, the doctor says, not even 
of months," said Nigel, at last dropping wearily into 
the chair, as if the tension of his nerves had been 
relieved by speech. " There is no hope — none ! It 
seems such a terrible thing. I always thought her so 
strong — she was so bright, so brave, so cheerful " 

He suddenly stopped and rested his face upon his 
clasped hands. He was on the verge of breaking 
down, 

Anne laid her hand for a moment on his arm in 
token of sympathy, and looked wistfully at Cuthbert. 
She was astonished at his silence. Was it^ she asked 
herself because of his disbelief in Uie doctrine of a 
future life that he found nothing to say ? The 
thought gave her a sudden pang. Were they to be 
divided on the most important points of all ? 

Cuthbert canght her glance, and knew that he 
ought to say something. It had never been bo 
difficult to him to utter the fluent phrase that was 
expected. He had been absorbed in sardonic contem- 



plation of Nigel's grief. 

" I believe the fwlow is in earnest," he was saying 
to himselL " And yet his motiier was veiy little to 



hira in real life. They had scarcely a thonght in 
common. And her death will make him master of 
the place instead of being the heir in leading-s^ngs. 
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I should not wonder if tliat had never struck 
innocent mind.^ 

He dismissed the sabjeet with a mental shrug of 
disgust, and bethought him, in obedience to Anne's 
gUncei of the things that he ought to say. Just a 
moment to give his mind the necessary impulse in 
another direction ; and then his calm, well-modulated 
voice stole not inharmoniously upon the silence. 

^Tbe saving that the d^td are blessed, because 
they rest U'om their labours, always seems to me to 
sum up all the beautiful and tender things that have 
ever been said of death,'' he murmured. Then he 
laid his hand upon Nigel's shoulder. ''You must 
think of it from her point of view, Nigel. Love 
makes us selfish sometimes. Let (ywr love be that 
which ' seeketh not itself to please, nor for itself hath 
any care.'" 

The words sounded tunefully, and yet they were 
deadly cold. Anne winced a little : she had thought 
that Cuthbert's sympathy would be more exquisite, 
more penetrating ; but Nigel, apparently, saw nothing 
amiss. He was used to Cuthbert's ways. He raised 
his head, as if that touch of coldness had braced him 
to further effort. 

** That is what I tell myself. It is better for her, 
and wo must not be selfish. But I did not come here 
to bemoan my loss — my grief. I came because she 
has sot her heart on a strange thing — she wants to see 
Olaro and myself married before she dies." 

Anno was silent for a moment. Then, " It is a very 
natural wish." 

" You think so ? " 

" Certainly I do. Docs Clare consent ? " 

** She consents provisionally. If you approve — she 
waits for a word from you. We all depend on your 
judgment, Anne. I hope you know, Cuthbert, what 
a treasure you are winning ! " 

'* Hush, hush ! " said Anne, reproachfully ; " do not 
say tlioso things, Nigel ; it is not a time for compli- 
ments. Does Clare desire my opinion ? I think the 
plan a right and beautiful one; I think it most 
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natural that Lady Cecilia should wish to see 70U 
married before she dies." 

" Yes, I Uiink so," Nigel rejoined. " You think 
the world will understand it rightly — not call us 
unfeeling for marrying while she is in that state ? " 

Cathhert sneered a little to himself. After all, 
Nigel was thoroughly conventional I Why need he, 
in bis position, care what the world sfud of him ? It 
might be well for Cuthbert Blake, the adventurer, to 
be careful how he ran counter to the world's preju- 
dices; but why need Nigel Eingaford, the nch 
proprietor, the prosperous squire, care for the world's 
opinion ? 

" If you do what you think right, why should 
you consult the world ? " he asked, setting his feeling 
into a decorous shape " You remember the old 
motto : ' They say. What say they ? Let them say.' " 

" I thought that would be the spirit of your answer," 
said Kigel, not noticing any ring of mockery in the 
tone. " I am glad — Clare will be glad — that it is sa 
I must go and arrange matters. I shall have to run 
up to town, and then, when I come back, I must see 
Mark. My mother wants the ceremony to be per- 
formed in her presence, and I trust he will make 
no difficulty. Anne, you will come, will yoa not ? 
Clare and my mother both say that you must be 
there." 

Aune bowed her head, " Yes, Nigel, I will be there." 

" And you too, Cuthbert ? I want you to stand 
beside me at that hour." 

For a moment Cuthbert hesitated. "Will Miss 
Meynell like that?" he asked at length. "And 
Lady Cecilia herself " 

" I am sure they will," said Nigel with simplicity. 
" They cannot do anything else, when you have been 
such a good friend to me, Cuthbert. And besides, if 
Anne is there, yon must come toa" 

"Very well, Cuthbert answered, half-heartedly; 
then. Ikying himself, he added in a more earnest 
tone, " I shall always be ready to do anything I can 
for you, you know, old man." 
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Nigel took hia leave, but asked his friend to walk 
with him for a few yards of the way, apologizing to 
Anne by telling her that it was a little matter of 
busmesB on which he wanted to speak. Cuthbert 
gueased what it was before he opened his month. 

" You know that investment you made for me, my 
dear fellow," Nigel said hurriedly : " the thing that 
your uncle recommended, you know. I put six 
thousand into it, didn't I ? " 

" Certainly you did," said Cuthbert, promptly, " and 
I'm told it's tne luckiest investment you could have 
made. Going up steadily." 

"I know so little about stocks and shares," said 
Nigel, in a rather despondent voice. " I have left 
them to my business man or to my mother to arrange 
— more shame for me, I suppose. You have all the 
papers about this investment, haven't you ? " 

" You told me to take charge of them, you know," 
said Cuthbert, with a watchful eye. " I arranged 
the whole matter, you see, and you left it in my 
hands." 

" I know — I know. Well, I want you to do me 
another kindness, Blake. I want to sell out ; I must 
have ready money. Will you be so good as to arrange 
the affair, or, if you have not time, put it into old 
Bartlett's hands." 

So quietly made was the request — one which 
involved more risks, more anxitty, than Nigel had 
any notion of — that Cuthbert's first impulse was to 
burst out laughing in his face. It was in a somewhat 
strangled voice that he answered — 

" Just as you please, of course. But you must let 
me say, Kingsford, that you will be acting unwisely 
if you sell out at present. Be persuaded ; raise money 
in some other way, and don t sell just yet. The 
shares are going up " 

" It's no use," said Nigel, impatiently. " I must 
have some money — for several reasons. Oh, don't 
look at me as if you suspected me, Cuthbert; it is for 
no bad cause I want the money; but — I have been 
kept rather short lately, and well — in fact, I want it 
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not only for my own use but to transfer some of it 
to Clare — my future wife." 

** Why cannot the lawyers manage that ? " 

"That is quite apart from what the lawyers will 
have to arrange. I want it for a wedding gift." 

" Six thousand pounds and more ? " 

" Not so much, of course, for that — but there are 
other things. After all, Blake," and Nigel's voice 
betrayed some offence, " I do not see that I need be 
questioned like a schoolboy because I want to use 
what is my own money for my own purposes. It is 
nothing to you." 

For the moment it flashed across his mind that 
Cuthbert was possibly deriving some benefit in the 
way of commission, interest, or credit, for having 
transacted the business connected with the invest- 
ment ; but the suspicion vanished as rapidly as it had 
appeared when Cuthbert rejoined with apparent 
geniality and eagerness — 

" I am sure I beg your pardon, my dear fellow. I 
had not the slightest intention of catechizing you. 
The matter does not affect me in the least, except 
that I am sorry to see you losing money as you will 
do by selling now. Excuse me — all six thousand ? *' 

" Yes, I need it," said Nigel, decidedly. 

"All right But Tm not sure whether we shaU 
be able to realize at once — or all at once. It may 
take a week or two — 



3 a wecK or liwo " 



Why, if shares are going up, they ought to sell 
directly, oughtn't they ? " 

Cuthbert smiled a fine smile. " You do not under- 
stand business, my dear Nigel. Don't you see that 
if so many shares are placed on the market at 



once " 



" Oh, I see, I see," said Nigel, hastily. *' That is, I 
leave it all to you, old man. I shall have it in a 
week, I suppose.'* 

A muscle in Cuthbert's cheek twitched. After an 
almost imperceptible pause, he answered calmly, 
'* Less, I hope. Part of it, at any rate. But it will 
necessitate my running up to London to see about if 
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** Yes/' said Nigel, only half aitending. He had 
sach complete £Euth in Cuthbert that the way in 
which the business was held in suspense, postponed 
for one casaal reason or another, or objected to alto- 
gether, did not now strike him at alL He had reached 
the park gate, and Cuthbert turned back, refusing to 
enter the Court just then, as he had promised to remain 
at the Fines and dine with Miss E^rton. 

He was passing along a narrow by-path which led, 
through tail grass and fern, to the garden which he 
had quitted, when he was suddenly brought to a 
startled stand by the appearance of a fiuse among the 
brushwood. It was a face he knew, but it vanished 
BO quickly that he was inclined to believe himself the 
victim of an hallucination. He dashed into the 
tangled thicket, but could discover no one there. It 
must have been a mistake, he said to himself, and 
devoutly hoped that this was so. 

For the face in the thicket had been that of his 
father, John Blake. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

"life's handicap" 

Anne thought that her lover looked white and shakea 
when he came back to her, but she pat down his 
pallor and emotion to sympathy with Nigel, and 
liked bim (if possible) the better for it. She had 
asked Mark HoUoway to dinner, so as to make the 
quartette complete; for her aunt was still with her 
as companion and chaperon. Mark had not been very 
willing to come : it gave him the keenest possible 
pang to see Cuthbert and Anne together. Bat he 
was very good-natured, and he did not want to betra.y 
bis hopeless love to Anne or to become less friendly 
with bis old college friead ; so he presented himself 
in due course at the Pines and did his best to make 
the dinner go off cheerfully, though a shadow hung 
over the little party, which Miss Egerton herself 
attributed to the impending death of Lady Cecilia, 
Perhaps only Cuthbert knew that it came from this 
less than from the depression of his own spirits. Do 
what he would, he could not pour forth his usual flood 
of apt phrases, his attention wandered iu the midst of 
the most interesting conversations, and he found his 
mind recurring again and again to two unwelcome 
subjects : Nigel's demand for his money, and the 
appearance of the face in the wood. These got 
between him and the things that he ought to have 
been talking about, and made him heavy and duU. 

He had floated away on a dream of vague hopes 
and fears, from which he was sharply awakened, 
during the tatter part of the dinner, by an innocent 
remark from Mark Holloway's Ups. 
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*' I hope yoa have your doors barred and bolted well 
at night, IiUbs Egerton. I hear that there have been 
two or three burglaries in ihe neighbourhood, and I 
noticed one or two Strang characters larking aboat 
the village this afternoon. ' 

" Burglaries ? " said Anne, with interest, but with- 
out alarm. " They are unusual in this quiet part of 
the world We are well guarded, Mr. HoUoway. 
The shutters are strong, and our dogs are remarkably 



noisv." 



" They would be more likely to go to the Court, 
perhaps," said Cuthbert, forcing a smile. He credited 
his father with any amount of villainy. It was quite 
possible that he was planning a scheme of burglary 
m the village, and expecting his son to join him in 
it. A nervous tremor ran through the young man's 
limbs at the thought He, the Oxford scholar, the 
quiet, refined, keen-witted man, in his irreproachable 
evening clothes and patent leather shoes, his white 
fingers playing about the stem of a glass containing 
some of the fine Madeira which Anne's father had laid 
down when she was a baby-girl, his eyes fixed care- 
lessly on the silver bowl of exotic flowers just before 
his plate — what had he to do with crime and 
criminals ? Yet he was bound to them both by a 
tie which no human power could break. 

" That would be a very sad thing, when dear Lady 
Cecilia is so ill," said the meek old lady at the table. 
"I should think the shock might kill her. Too 
awful ! It would almost kill me." 

" Well, dear Aunt Lucy, we will hope they won't 
come to your room," said Anne, with a smile. " I 
don't suppose they will venture near us — indeed I 
don't " — seeing an anxious look on the old lady's face. 
" Did you say you saw a suspicious-looking character 
in the village, Mr. HoUoway ? He would hardly show 
himself so openly if he harboured any very ill designs, 
I think." 

" The one I saw attracted my attention, I fear, by 
not seeming wishful to show himself openly," said 
Mark, who did not observe that he was saying just 
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vhat Anne did not want bim to say. " He was prowl- 
ing about the park fence, near we small patn tbat 
leads to tbe back of the Court. He did not want to 
be apoken to either, for when I hailed him he made 
off, without turning his face. Not a young man, but 
fairly agile." 

"I think I must have seen him, I caught a glimpse 
of a man who answers to that description," saia Cutb- 
bert, coolly. 

" Oh dear, oh dear,,we shall all be murdered in our 
beds ! " 

" No, indeed, dear auntie. We will be especially 
careful in locking'up," said Anne's tender voice, " and 
we will have litUe Culo at the foot of the stairs. I 
am sure he will easily prevent any thieves from coming 
up without our hearing them — he barks tremen- 
dously ! " 

And then she made the signal for departure, feeling 
a tittle displeased with the two men, who bad led the 
conversation into channels which were very alarming 
to the timid old lady whom she sincerely loved. 
Cuthbert saw her displeasure and was amused by 
it; but Mark HoUoway waa quite unconscious of 
having ruffled his liege lady, and proceeded to ha- 
rangue Cuthbert on the general subject of tramps and 
what to do with them. 

Alter a time, Mr. Blake yawned slightly. " My 
dear Mark," he said, "your residence in the country 
has given you all sorts of new tastes and capacities 
which are a trifle too bucolic for me. Suppose we 
join the ladies?" 

Whereat Mark bloshed and assented, feeling, as he 
had so often felt before, that Cuthbert was vastly hia 
superior. It did not occur to him till later that he 
ought to have asked how Anne's husband was going 
to get on at Kingsbury, if he had no tastes that 
might be called bucolic ? 

Aunt Lucy was discreetly nodding in a large arm- 
chair, and Mark was abruptly snatched from his 
pleasant evening of rest and leisure by a message 
&om a dying parishioner, requesting his immediate 
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presetuie. He went, therefore, soon after nine o'eloek. 
but Cathbert, after a conventional propodtioQ thai he 
should go too, Bettled baok in hia nivoarite chair and 
slipped into a low-toned conversation with Anne, 
which was aa indescribablf soothing to his feelinga 
aa it was delightful to her. For it was pervaded by 
that vague flattery in which a woman always aasnrea 
the man she loves that he ia the best and finest and 
worthiest of all men in all the world to her ; and 
Cuthbert was not in the least insenuble to it. He 
listened, half- wondering, half-convinced. 

" You will make me think too well of mvsel^'' he 
Bfud at last. But he did not mean it. " What am I 
in comparison with thousands of other men ? That 
good fellow, Mark, for instance " 

"As if Mark HoUoway could for one moment com- 
pare with you 1 " said Anne, leaning forward, her face 
nusbed, her eyes ^listening. " He is very good, very 
nice, of course ; I have not a word to say against him 
— indeed," with hasty remorse, " I like him very 
much ; but ho is not clever like yon, Cuthbert — he 
has nothing of your exquisite taste in poetry and 
literature ; he ia not the least bit of a scholar. Now 
don't you know that it's true ? " 

" Well, old Mark was not much of a classic," said 
Cuthbert, with a little smile. Then, with sudden 
vehemence : " There are many things in the world 
beside classics — beside scholarship — that one learns 
to value, Anne. Look at Mark, look at Nigel — with 
their honourable ancestry, and their heritage of high 
thoughts and noble feelings ! There has never been 
a shadow of disgrace in their family for generations. 
Think what a stwt that gives a man in the race of life." 

" But," said Anne, " that sort of heritage is not 
confined to any one class, Cuthbert. The peasant, 
the tradesman, can bequeath unsullied honour to his 
sons, just as those who are gentlemen and noblemen 
by birth are supposed to do." 

" But they have no records," said Cuthbert, rather 
bitterly. " The peasant does Eue things, and is for- 
gotten ; if the nobleman did the same things, they 
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would be written in a Book of Gold. I wish — more 
than words can tell, sometimea — that I could elot? 
in my forefathers, like you and Kigel and Slark 
Holloway." 

" You nave told me that you knew nothing against 
your own ancestors, Cuthb«t, except that they were 
poor." 

"Well — perhaps so. But how can I tell} How 
do I know ? Perhaps one was a murderer, and got 
himself hanged; pernaps one was a thief. If any 
one said so, how could I repudiate the chai^ 7 I 
don't know what burden of heredity I carry about 
me ! Do you remember the lines from ' Life's 
Handicap ' 

"' Ask, ero the yonngiter be nted uid ohidden. 
What did he oarry, and how wm he ridden? 
Hajbe the; luad him too mnoh at the itart ; 
Htybe Fate'i weight-olothei are brsakiiiK hig heart' 

But who makes allowance for all that ? " 

" Ood," said Anne, quite quietly, but with a thrill of 
reverence in her tone. 

Cuthbert winced perceptibly. He paused a little, 
and then remarked, in a curiously bitter tone — 

" Ah t I had forgotten— God."' 

He suddenly drew in his feet, and rose as if to go. 
Perhaps he dreaded a theological discussion. Anne 
rose too and turned to a little table on which lay a 
number of books, on one of which she laid her hand. 

" Let me show you something," she said. " I came 
across this quotation the other day, and made a note 
of it ; but I don't know who wrote it, I think it is 
appropriate — supposing even the worst, I mean — 
supposing even that a man was the son of the vilest 
criminal on earth and bad inherited that man's worst 
instincts." 

Cuthbert took the book from her without a word, 
and read — 

" The Lordlet tbehooMof a bnite to theaool of a man, 
And the man aaid : ■ I am Th; debtor.' 
And the Lord — * Kot yet ; but make it a« oleaa u 70U can. 
And then I wiU let yon abetter.' " 
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" Ab dean as tod can t" he nid dreamily, as he 
laid down the book. "Well, it does not seem as 
though veiy much were asked, does it I Bnt even 
to be 'as dean as yon can' is too modi for' some 
people." 

Tbea he said good nighty and even Anne did not 
persuade him to stay, For something she had never 
seen before looked out of his ejes — some strange, sad, 
possibly evil, amsdoasness, which startled her pni« 
■onl. And yet it draw her doser to him, she fondly 
thonght, in bonds of love. It was almost pathetic 
to thmk that the brilliant young scholar, the man of 
rising fame and fortnne,shoald have his black moments, 
his hours of sorrow and sufferi^ and stru^le with 
the baser instincts of mankind. For this, she thought, 
was the meaning of bia depreseion. 

Cuthbert went down the dark w&U to the little gate 
which led straight to the Court, with head bent and 
eyes seeing only the dimly oaUined pathway at his 
feet. A strange rustle in the shrubbery might have 
been heard more than once, but it did not attract bis 
attention. It was only when a low whistle was 
sounded dose beside him that he stopped short and 
looked round him. Then he heard some one say — 

" Hollo, Johnny ! " 

" Who is there ? " he demanded boldly. 

A dark figure emerged from the shrubbery, and 
a hoarse lai^ was heard. 

' It's a wise sou as knows his own father. Don't 
you remember me, Johnny ? " 

And John Blake stepped into the road. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A. WAT OF ESCAPE 

The shadows were deep — ao deep that Cuthbert, after 
the first painful start, fett justified in replying — 

" I do not know yon. Pray, what are you doing 
here, inside Uiss Egerton'a groands ? " 

Blake laughed softly. " They should have taught 
you not to tell lies when you were a little boy, sonny. 
You know me as well aa I know you, and that's saying 
a good deal." 

" We are strangers," said Cuthbert, with a good 
deal of suppressed passion ia his tone. "I have 
nothing to do with you. Take care I don't give you 
in charge for trespassing and annoying passers-by." 

"That's the tone you take, is it?' said the elder 
man. His own tone changed as he spoke : it became 
jocular DO longer, but somewhat cold and stem. 
John Blake had recovered his health and strength 
in the soil spring weather; and with health and 
strength his power to do evil had returned. He 
was a difi'erent man now &om the one with 
whom Cuthbert had previously conversed : di£Fereat 
because he had gained new power, new courage, and 
a craftiness whicn was not tQtogether new. He felt 
himself more able than of old to dominate this fine 
young gentleman who scorned and hated him ; and he 
would make him lick the dust before he had done. 

" Yes, that's the tone I take," said Cuthbert, almost 
fiercely. " So stand aside out of my way, or it will 
be the worse for you." 

"Steady, steady!" said Bloke. "There are two 
words to that, young man. To begin with, yon say 
you don't know me. Look, then/" 
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The last two words were ottered with stsriliiiff hanb^ 
nesB and ferocity. And at the same moment the flash 
of a lantern was in Cnthbert^s eyes, and he eoold see 
the travesty of his own fieatnies in his father^s fiiee. 
And he also saw the g^eamof a revolver in his £ather^8 
hand. Involontarily he fell baek a step or twa 

''There's no need for violence,** he said, after a 
moment's pause. ''Yon would <nily get yoorself into 
trouble if you fired. A shot would be heard for a 
long distance on a quiet niffht like this." 

** You forget the time, said John Blake, eooUy. 
'' It's after eleven o'clock, and everybody's fiut asleep. 
And if they were awake, what would it matter? 
These village folk — ^I know 'em of old — ^would mutter 
something about poachers, turn round and fidl asleep 
again. No, you're at my mercy, young man, ana 
though I don't want to hurt you, seeing that you're 
my Hon after all " 

"For God's sake, hush!" cried Cuthbert, appre- 
hensively. 

" What — ^you're afraid there are listeners behind the 
bushes, are you ? Make yourself easy, my boy ; we're 
quite alone, and I'm armed and you are not You'd 
better let me talk to you quietly for a few minutes. 
That's all I want— just now." 

"I will listen to you," said Cuthbert, apparently 
recovering his self-()Ossession, though he breathed 
quickly. "Say what you have to say, and then go : 
it is late enough." 

"That's what you call making a virtue of 
neccHsity, isn't it ? ' said his father, with a vicious 
chuckle. " You raust listen, my lad : you've no 
choica And there are two or three things I want to 
nay to you." 

*' How did you know I was here ? " escaped from 
the young man's lips, almost against his will. 

" How ? I've my own ways of finding out things. 
1 can put two and two together. 'That d — -d 
American doctor of yours gave me the first clue. He 
dropped a bit of paper with the name of this place on 
it, and I knew you and he had been dose neighbours 
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when you were out of town. And there's sach a 
thing as Bhadowing you too, and seeing where you 
went for the week-end, and so on. You ve given me 
a lot of trouhle, but I mean to make yon pay for it in 
the end." 

" You've nothing to gain by coming here." 

"Haven't It Thats for me to decide: not you. 
You're in high favour with all the nobs down here, 
lUBo't you?" 

" I don't know what you mean." 

" Don't be a fool, Johnny." 

" My name is Cuthbert Blake, and 111 be hanged if 
I stay here a minute longer," said the yoimg man, 
biasing out in sudden and unexpected wrath. "You 
have nothing to do with my life, and I've nothing to 
do with yours. Let me pass ! " 

" Nay, you don't pass until I have said my say," 
rejoined the father, deliberately. " And it's tomfoolery 
to say that you and me have nothing to do with eadi 
other. Why, I could ruin your prospects any moment, 
and you know it And you could do very little to 
hurt me. So I have the pull over yon, my lad, and 
you'd better be quiet and submit to circumstances." 

He had adopted a diSerent manner in speaking to 
his son from the one which characterized him in 
London. He used more care in his choice of words, 
his accent was almost that of an educated man. Some 
remnants of former refinement clung to him in his 
sane and sober moments ; and he knew how to make 
the most of them when it was worth his while. And 
he could not resist the temptation to put on some slight 
tone of authority with Cuthbert. It was keen enjoy- 
ment to him to see the "fine gentleman" cringe, to 
know that this strong, handsome, seemingly prosperous 
young man was in his power and might be Dent to do 
his wilL 

Doctor Perron had given him medicine and advice 
that had been of infinite service to him from a physical 
point of view. They bad set him on his feet again 
and endued him with fresh vigour for a new campaign 
against the world. And he lelt instinctively that va.4 
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a different way, but none the less snrely, his son 
Cuthbert was also fighting for his own hand a^inat 
society, and that he might be brought, by jadidoiu 
means, to join forces wilh his fiftther. 

Cuthbert groaned in spirit, but saw the folly of 
resistance. He crossed his arms, and bent his head, 
then, with a frown upon his brow, leaned back 
against the trunk of a tree and waited. " 60 on, then," 
he said at last, as Blake did not speak. " What do 
you want ? " 

"That's right: you're reasonable now," said his 
father, smoothly. ''Now remember, that though Pm 
not so young and strong as you are, I'm armed, as I 
said before, and you are not So don't attempt any 
violence, for I shan't hesitate to shoot if you do." 

" Go on." 

" I've been making a few little inquiries about you, 
my son, and I don't think you're quite as flourishing 
as your appearance leads one to imagine. You're 
head over ears in debt." 

" You know nothing about it" 

"Oh yes, I do. I've looked in at one or two of 
your tradesmen's places, and pretended to be your 
valet. They've told me a pretty tale of you. You've 
been to the money-lenders, too. You've borrowed 
right and left, and you can't raise another penny- 
piece — not to save your life, you can't. Isn't that 
true ? " 

Cuthbert winced a little, but answered recklessly, 
" It may be. How the devil you've managed to find 
out so much about my affairs I can't tell ; but as far 
as you go, you're pretty correct." 

"And there's one thing more," said his father, with 
cool deliberation. "You want money — ^you want it 



now." 



This was a pure guess on Mr. John's Blake's part — 
a feeler put out to explore matters. But he was 
astonished at the effect his words produced. Cuthbert 
started violently and drew himself erect, his hands 
falling to his sides and involuntarily doubling them- 
selves as if for fight. Blake could not see his face 
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very well in the dim starlight, bnt he fancied that it 
had grown pale, and, in another second or two, be was 
qnite sure that the young man was shaking from 
head to foot. 

" Wha — what do yon mean ? How do yon know ? — 
Good Heavens, what am I saying ? — It-— it is not — 
tnia" 

He steadied himself against the trunk of the tree, 
and turned his face away. 

John Blake was amazed and delighted. His chance 
thrust hod gone home indeed. He waited a minute, and 
then tried his best to drive it Airther in. 

" It's no use denying it," he said, almost in a whisper. 
" You want it — badly. What will you do without 
it?" 

" God knows," said Cuthbert. 

It was the first acknowledgment of bis despair. 
He forgot to aak what hia father hnsw : he took it for 
granted that something of the truth had been ferreted 
out, and might be mode public at any moment. He 
had it on the tip of his tongue to beg for his father's 
secrecy ; but pride prevented hiin from uttering the 
humiliating words, 

" You must have it. Think : what will happen if 
you don't get it ? " He was really curious to ^ow. 

" Disgrace — prison — felony." The words seemed to 
be wrung from him one by one, and ended in a groan. 

" Dear me I So bad as uiat, is it 1 " said the father, 
almost unable to control a sort of fiendish exultation 
that had seized him on knowing that the degradation 
of hia own life was so near that of his son. What ! 
the honourable, virtuous youth, who hod won scholar- 
ships and was rising in hia profession, and had engaged 
himself to an heiress — wasn^ within an ace of standing 
in the felon's dock ? John Blake could have rubbed 
his hands with glee. 

" It is ruin, I suppose," said the son. 

" Bnt if it could be averted } " 

" I'm afraid — it can't" It was the first time that 
he had put the misgiving into words, even to himaelf. 

" How much do yon want ?" 
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'' I want — ^thousands I " 

^ Ton can have them, if yon will help me.** 

So the serpent may have whispered in the first 
mother^s ear. 

Again Cnthbert started — his nerves were not what 
they had been. 

•'Helpyott? How?" 

''You are staying at the house they call King's 
Court ? " 

Cuthbert stared, a Strang light in his eyes. 

" The lady has jewels^-diamonds. Haven't you seen 
them ? Tm told the/re worth a fortune." 

The greed in the man's face sickened Cuthbert It 
was an unlovely thing to see. He thrust his father 
away from him. 

<<l)o you mean that you want me to rob my best 
friend and his mother, you vile bound ? " he cried ; and 
with such passion that bis father recoiled in sudden 
dread. 

" No, no, of course not," Blake answered soothingly. 
'^ It would never do for you to play such a game as 
that : besides you might get found out, and you'd have 
a difficulty in disposing of — the swag. Not that it's 
much harm to take uiings from friends who could 
afford to give you the money, and would give it if 
they knew you wanted it — ^why, it's only forcing them 
to do you a kindness unawares. Not near so bad 
as taking things from strangers, in my opinion." 

'' Your opinions and mine differ," said Uuthbert, with 
icy coldness. 

" Do they ? I'm not so sure of that, sonny. You're 
too much like me to have a very different way of 
thinking. I've heard clever men talk about it. and if 
what they say is true, you've got a bit of me in your 
mind and soul (if you have such a thing), as well as in 
the make of your body and the colour of your eyes 
and hair. Just you think for a minute — have you 
never borrowed anything of your fine friends without 
asking their leave ? " 

It was an insidious question. Cuthbert's face burned 
suddenly, but he hoped that his father could not see. 
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Perhaps, however, hia silence and the quick catch in 
his breath told John Blake all that he wanted to know. 

" That's all right," he said, with grim cheerfulness, 
as if Cuthbert ha4 roade a confession. " I knew you'd 
done it, whether vou would own up or not. Now, I 
don't know whether yon borrowed iwrney from your 
fine friends— eh ? " 

The young man still kept silence. If he had been 
innocent, he would have spoken — at least so the father 
thought. 

" But if you did," John Blake went on, after a signi- 
ficant pause, " then it was no worse than borrowing . 
their jewels for a bit — and pay 'em back, of course, 
when you can afibrd it." 

There was a hint of mockery in the tone. 

" I'll not take Lady Cecilia's diamonds," sud CaUt* . . 
bert, in a sullen tone, 

" Nobody wants you to, my lad. I don't snimose 
you could do it if you tried. Very likely I comdn't 
do it myself. It isn't ^kaX I want you to da" 

" What is it, then ? " 

" A very little thing, sonny. I want you to unfasten 
the long window in the library after everybody's gone 
tobed.'^ 

" Unfasten it i So that you may get in ? " 

"I should do no harm," said Blake, coaxingly. 
" There's a piece of paper — a parchment — that some of 
my mates know of; if we could get hold of it we 
should make our fortunes — that's all" 

" Don't tell lies ! " said Cuthbert, roughly. " It is no 
paper that will give you thousands of pounds." 

" Well, never mind what it is. What I want to get 
would be worth six or seven thousand pounds, if not 
more. You're right in one thing — I lied when I talked 
about my mates. I have no mates ; I'm on my own. 
If you stand in with me, and let me into the place, 
I'll let you have half of what I make." 

" Half ! But I want six thousand pounds." ^ 

The words escaped him before he realized that they 
might be construed into an acceptance of his father's 
otter. 
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Jobn Blake grinned to himself in the dark. 

" Can't do it, sonny. Six tboosand's a trifle stnmg. 
No, but 70U would net tiiree or fonr, Wonldn't that 
suit your book t " 

Cutbbert hesitated. A way of escape seemed opening 
out before him. If he had three or foor tiionsand 
pounds, be could surely satisfy Nigel for the present : 
and in the future — something ebe might happen; 
Fortune would favour the bra7& A hackneyed 
proverb sometimes has extraordinary influence vith 
those to whom it ocouni at the right moment. Cath- 
bert felt curiously emboldened by his recollectioa of 
tiie phrase. 

" And suppose I refuse ? " he ssid at last, very slowly. 

" It wouldn't keep me from doing the trick," said 
his fathur ; " bat it would keep yoa out of your share. 
And 111 tell you something else ; if you won't do it, 
I'll have my revenge on you. I'll let your fine friends 
know who you are pretty quick ; and I'll tell 'em that 
you rob them whenever you can. I'll go to that grand 
young madam you're going to marry, and tell her about 
your goings-on with the baker's girl, and all the rest 
of it, I'll put a spoke in your wheel, if you try to put 
one in mine," 

" I — I — don't know what I can do," said Cathbert, 
helplessly. 

" Oh, don't you ? Didn't I make it clear enough ? 
You're to unbolt the shutters and unfasten the window 
I spoke of, after everybody's gone to bed. Easy 
enough, isn't it ? Then you can creep back to your 
room, and you won't know what's happened until 
morning." 

"But you — how will you know — where to find 
what you want ? " 

" Never fear, my boy. I've got a plan of the house, 
and know every comer of itT How did I get it ? 
That's my secret. You've just got to open the window ; 
and you'll do it too, or I'll know the reason why." 

He purposely put a touch of ferocity into bis tone. 
He knew that Cuthbert was not physically very brave. 
And the eflect was exactly what be had meant it to 
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bf>. The young man shivered as if he were cold, and 
Baid nothing at a1). 

"That's all for to-night," said Blake, letting his 
voice fall back into an easy conversational tone. " I'm 
staying a day or two in the neighbourhood, but I 
shan't show myself. When the right night comes, I'll 
manage to send you a line. Then, on ihai night, yon 
can leave that door open, and I'll manage the rest." 

" Suppose you are caught ? " 

" I snail not be caught," said his father, with a laugh. 
" Do you think I don't know better than that 7 All 
right ; you shall have your four thousand pounds — 
perhaps more, i£ I'm in luck. It's a big thing that I'm 
going to do, Johnny, my boy, and we'll make good 
money out of it. Now I must be going. Don't say 
that youVe seen me, you know. So long ! " 

He slipped away before Cuthbert knew he was 
going. The young man called out to him, cautiously at 
first, more loudly afterwards, but it was of no avail. 
John Blake had utterly disappeared, and Cuthbert 
turned cold and sick as he realized that he was pledged 
to assist in the committal of a crime. 

He had done things before that might be called 
crimes, too. But crime seemed a more terrible thing 
when another man was cognizant of his guilt. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A MIDNIGHT MABBIAGE 

Difficulties which to some men mu;ht have seemed 
insurmountable, had been overcome by Nigel Kings- 
ford's energy and promptitude, and Lady Cecilia's 
wish was to be gratified. Her son would be married 
to his cousin at her bedside, and she would know that 
he would have a comforter when she was gone. She 
had never been exactly a tender mother, althoup^h a 
thoroughly good and affectionate one, and it was 
a revelation to Nigel to find that she had Ids 
happiness — not only his welfare — so thoroughly at 
heart. 

It gave him a great tenderness for her in the 
weakness and suUcring of her last hours. Not that 
she had much pain, and what she had she strove to 
conceal; but Nigel felt as if lie were conscious of 
every pang. Even Clare, in her new-found softuess 
of heart, and Anne, with her deep, delicate sympathy, 
could not understand the dying woman like her son. 
And this tender passion for his mother was a surprise 
and almost a pain to Lady Cecilia ; for she knew that 
she might have been more to him in the days gone 
by than she had been — preferring then the interest 
and excitement of public work to the quieter joys of 
siini)le motherhooil. 

Tlie marriage was arranged to take place on the 

morning after Nigel's return from London; but to 

every one's dismay, a great change for the worse took 

place in Lady Cecilia's state during the evening; 

and at ten o'clock the doctor declared that she was 

sinking rapidl3\ It was uncertain, he said, whether 

aiS 
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Bhe would last until morning, for the symptoms of 
heart-failure were very pronoimced, and death misht 
occur from this cause at any moment On the other 
hand, she might rally again, and live some days 
longer ; but if there were anything that needed doing 
in her life-time, it had bett^ be done at once. And 
by these words, Nigel knew that he alluded to Uie 
proposed marriage ceremony. 

He turned very pale, but did not hesitate for a 
moment He went to Clare, and told her the 
doctor's opinion. "You would wish to gratify her, 
I am sure, my darling," he said wistfully. 

" Yes, indeed," saia she. "It is no time for stand- 
ing on ceremony — for thinking of oneself. I will do 
as you wish— as you think she would like." 

" Then I will speak to my mother and prepare her, 
and I will eend down for Mr. HoUoway at once, 
Clare, you don't know how grateful I am to you!" 

He took her in his arms and kissed her passionately, 
and Clare laid her lips against his cheek. Perhaps 
for the first time it come to her mind, if not to his, 
that this mournful bridal at dead of night, without 
trappings of hnery, without gay visitors and music 
and flowers, was a bettor basis for mutual trust and 
happiness than ordinary wedding festivities, to which 
Clare, like other girls, had once looked forward with 
joyous security. 

Migel went immediately to hia mother's room, from 
which the doctor had summoned him. He found her 
conscious, but very weak, and as he stood beside her 
ho hardly knew how to express his desires to her. 
To toll her of the doctor's injunction to be speedy 
seemed almost like giving her a death -senteace. 
Fortunately for him, she took the initiative. 

" I don't think I have much more time, Nigel," she 
said faintly. 

" No, mother." The sad response was inevitable. 

" Perhaps it is shorter even than I thought Your 
marriage, dear ? " 

"Dearest mother, why should we delay it? I 
thought)" said Nigel, taking the long-white hand on 
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the coverlet between liis bronzed palms, " ifamt y€fa 
would like it soon." 

She seemed to understand. A brigfatnesB came 
into her bloe eyes, and her month carved a little in 
the smile that had always been one of Lady GedliaTs 
peculiar charms. It brought the tears to her son's 
eyes to see it again. 

''Have you sent down for Mr. Holloway?" she 
whispered. 

" Yes, dear mother." 

"That is all right, then. He will be here soon. 
And Clare, is she ready ?" 

*" Anne is with her. She will be readv. In about 
half an hour," he added, looking towards the nurse, 
who nodded acquiescence. ' I must leave you for a 
few minutes, mother dear, to make two or three 
little arrangements, and you had better rest until the 
time comes." 

The mother smiled at him and said, "You must 
not be long," in a tone that went to Nigel's heart. 

Cuthbert Blake was still in the house. He had of 
course proposed leaving, but Nigel bad begged him so 
earnestly to stay, that he had consented. And now 
Nigel asked him to be present at the wedding. Anne 
would be there, and it seemed only fitting that her 
afiianced husband should bear her company. In a 
few hasty words, Nigel told his friend of the change 
in Lady Cecilia's condition, and the necessity of 
having the ceremony performed at once if she were to 
be sure of witnessing it. 

He mi^ht have noticed, if he had been in his usual 
mood and not entirely preoccupied, that Cuthbert was 
looking curiously white and worn, and that for the 
last two or three days, indeed, he had not seemed like 
himself There was a suggestion of strain about him 
which was almost painful/for he tried to disguise it 
by a fictitious energy and interest in trifles, quite 
foreign to his usual disposition. But Nigel was too 
intent upon his own business, his own troubles, to 
notice any change in Cuthbert's deportment. If it 
struck him at all, it was only to cause the reflection 
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that Blake vraa extremely sympathetic, and was 
distressed by the shadow that hung over the bouse. 

Aa regarded the money, he was perfectly satisfied 
with what Cuthbert told him — that it could not be 
obtained for a week or a fortaight, and that he might 
not be able to withdraw the whole sum at once — for 
in these terms did Cuthbert finally answer Nigel's 
request for the money that had been " invested." 

" Oh, well, I don't want it all," the young man had 
said carelessly, in reply to his friend's representations. 
" Two or three thousand at first will do, and the rest 
afterwards," But there had been little time for the 
discussion of money-matters when Love was all- 
important and Death so near. 

But Nigel was surprised b^ the manner in which 
Cuthbert accepted huj invitation. 

" To-night ! To-night ! " he said, with extreme 
perturbation. " Why, it will be midnight before the 
affair is over!" 

"And why not ?" queried Nigel, with an unusual 
touch of coldneas. 

"It — ^it seems so strange," stammered Cuthbert, 
weakly ; " surely it is not necessary " 

" It is according to my mother's wishes, and my 
own, and Clare's," said Nigel, with finality in his voice. 
"And, fortunately, no one else need be asked for advice." 

This was pointed enough, and Cuthbert immediately 
apologized. But he still looked so distressed, that 
Nigel could not help inquiring — 

" Perhaps you had rather not be present t I know 
it will be sad — painful, perhaps, and you do not like 
painful scenes ; but I thought that at such a moment 
— such an important moment for me — you would like 
to be with me — ^you, my closest friend " 

" Yes, yes," Cuthbert broke in, startled by the little 
break in Nigel's voice into apparent sympathy. " Of 
course I should, my dear fellow. I only hesitated out 
of — well, consideration for the feelings of others. 
Lady Cecilia — Miss MeyneU " 

" It will make no difierence to them. To me it 
makes a great deal," said NigeL " Perhaps you will 
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wait for Holloway in the library. I expect him 
every moment.'' 

Cutbbert bowed his head, bnt^ as he turned away» 
he was very white abont the lips. Nigel had too 
many things to think o( however, to be o bu e jva nt^ 
and he proceeded to make all necessary arrangements 
witbont bestowing farther attention upon his firiend. 

There was good reason why Cutbbert shoald be 
perturbed. That evenings when he was taking a 
stroll in the garden before dinner, a missile, from the 
road that lay near, lighted at his very feet. Who 
threw it, he could not telL No one was visible, but 
that it was meant for him, and had been thrown 
purposely, he could not doubt. It was a stone, round 
which a paper had been wrapped and tied with string. 
When he had cut the string, he read these words, 
written in a strange hand on very dirty note-paper — 

" Window — twdve midnight — to-night." 

And he knew, as well as if it had been fully signed, 
that it had been written by his father, and was an 
intimation to him that the library window was to be 
left unfastened, and that the burglary of Lady 
Cecilia's diamonds was to take place that night. 

He had not known then that Ladv Cecilia was so 
near death as now it appeared ; nevertheless, it shocked 
his feelings that robbery should be attempted while 
she lay in. In other respects, he had acknowledged 
to himself that the time was not ill chosen. He 
knew where the diamonds were kept. They were 
in a locked drawer in Lady Cecilia's dressing-room, 
for ho had heard Nigel complain that they were 
not safe, and that she ought to send them to the 
bank. Between eleven and twelve, and generally 
for some time afterwards, the dressing-room was 
always empty and deserted. The servants had eone 
to bed ; the nurse sat in Lady Cecilia's room. There 
was a little back-staircase, close to the dressing-room 
door, which led straight to a side-door in the library. 
Nothing easier than for a thief, once inside the 
library, to steal up the stairs to Lady Cecilia's suite 
of rooms, and plunder them as he pleased. 
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But how had John filake obtained the necessaiy 
informatioii concerning the plan of the house aad the 
habita of its inmates ? Cutnbert conjectured that the 
place had long been under the observation of profes- 
sional burglaj^, and that every nook and cnuiny of 
it were well known to them. Lady Cecilia's jewels 
were renowned. Probably too, some servant had been 
induced to chatter about the restrictions of the sick- 
room and the nature of Lady Cecilia's illness, and it 
had been easy for a crafty questioner to get to know 
all that was necessary. At any rate, hour and place 
had been well chosen ; and with an accomplice inside 
the house to open the usually well-guarded library 
window to him, John Blake had, no doubt, made sure 
of his prey. 

But this sudden change in Lady Cecilia's state, 
and the new arrangements for the wedding, must 
necessarily upset his plans. The library would be 
occupied ; the servants would be up all night. There 
would be comings and goings everywhere, and most 
certainly the dressing-room would have to be lighted 
and occupied. Blake, if once inside the house, would 
run considerable danger of detection and arrest; he 
must be kept out at any cost. Cuthbert trembled as 
he came to this decision, but he was perfectly resolved. 
Under the circumstance he could not meddle with the 
library window. He only hoped that his father, in 
a fury of disappointment, would not immediately 
proceed to betiay him by way of revenge. 

He went to the library, as Nigel had asked him 
to do. Once there, he stepped from the French 
window to the terrace which ran before it, and looked 
anxiously out into the darkness. If he could but 
warn his father of the danger of approaching the 
house that night with evil aesigns I He might be 
lurking in the shrubbery ; ho might see his son in 
the bright light that streamed from the unshuttered 
windows. Surely that would tell him that all was 
not plain sailing, and that something unforeseen and 
untoward had occurred. 

For full five minutes Cuthbert waited, but no sound. 
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no hint of movement, reached his ear. If his father 
was hiding in the neighbourhood of the house, he did 
not betray his presence by word or sign* Perhaps, as 
Cuthbert irritably reflected, he might even thinK his 
son's appearance a token of security, and an invitation 
to make the attempt on which his mind was set. 

Mr. HoUoway was announced at last, and Cuthbert 
was obliged to re-enter the room and greet him, while 
the butler, with a look of grave reprobation came 
forward to dose the window and the snutters, making 
both fast with the iron bars which the exposed position 
of the room had rendered necessary. He evidentty 
thought that Mr. Blake had taken a great liberty in 
opening the window at all at that time of night. 

Cuthbert watched his proceedings with some feeling 
of relief. It would indeed be impossible for John 
Blake to get through those tough iron bars and heavy 
shutters: the house for that night was safe. And 
although he hankered for his share of his father's 
gains, he was fully alive to the impropriety of assist- 
ing in a burglary on the very night when the mistress 
of the house lay upon a dying-bed. 

The signal came at last for the clergyman and the 
rest of the party to repair to Lady Cecilia's room. In 
a few moments they all stood at her bedside, and the 
marriage rite began. 

Clare was dressed in a plain, high, white dress, and 
Lady Cecilia had whispered a request that her ownlong- 
treasured bridal veil should be thrown over the girl's 
head. Clare made a pale, sorrowful-looking bride, as 
was but natural on the occasion, and Nigel himself 
was almost as pale as she. Anne was slightly flushed 
from emotion, but Cuthbert, who stood near the door 
into the dressing-room, was perhaps more deadly 
white than any one else. Even Lady Cecilia, propped 
high on pillows, drawing slow and difficult breaths, 
was not more pale than he. 

And in the very midst of the service, Cuthbert's 
ear, sharpened by keen anxiety, detected the very 
sound that he had dreaded — the fall of a footstep 
in the dressing-room, the faint scraping of a key. 



OHAPTER XXXI 

COKSPIRATOBS 

John Blake had been a prey to emotions of various 
kinds on the evening which he had chosen for bis 
attempt to commit burglary. First of all he had been 
complacent. He bad won a great victory over bis 
son (though, curiously enough, not so great as he 
imagined ; for Outhbert bad never been so higb-minded 
as even his father thought him), and his arrangements 
had seemed perfect. Ha bad obtained all the items of 
information that be thought necessary, and was pleased 
wiUi bis own cleverness. Of course he knew of Lady 
Cecilia's illness and something of the habits of ber 
nurses and ber family ; but naturally the sudden 
change In her condition remained unknown to bim, 
and also the proposed marriage of Nigel and Clare, by 
special licence, in Lady Cecilia's room. So that it 
may be plainly seen that be bad chosen a very 
unfortunate night for his expedition, and that there 
were many circumstances which might render it 
unlikely to succeed. 

Hiding in the ditch between the high-road and the 
garden of King's Court, he had seen Cuthbert issue 
from the house and bad managed to throw his letter, 
tied to a stone, almost at the young man's feet. Then 
be had observed Cuthbert change colour, as be read 
the paper and glanced round to see whence the 
missive bad been sent; but John Blake, peering 
between the palings and masked by agreat bawtbom- 
bush, had not been detected. He watched Cuthbert 
make his way back to the house, and chuckled to 
himself over the dissatisfied and perplexed expression 
upon bis face. 
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" The yonngster don't like iC be reflected. " Had 
his own way all his Ufe, and don't care about knuck- 
ling under. Do him all the good in the world — make 
a man of him instead of a mmnmy, with all his Latin 
and Greek and stuff I shall be able to work him 
now, and I'll get a good living out of him too. Hell 
never be able to shake me off, for I shall always be 
able to throw this little affair in his face— and that'll 



close his mouth, I fancy. Oh, it isn't only for the 
diamonds that I've come down here. I want to get 
my young gentleman broken in a bit^ and he won't 
treat me to any more of his confounded airs when he's 
shared the plunder with me. I shall know what to 
do if he tries that game I " 

And he triumphcKi at his own sacadty and at the 
thought of Cuthbert's weakness, untu he could hardly 
refram from singing and laugbine aloud. 

The place in which he had hidden himself for the 
^eatcr part of the last two or three days was a 
acserted tool-shed on the boundary-line between 
Nigel's grounds and those of Miss Egerton. He had 
discovered that it was too far from either house to be 
useful, and had therefore been allowed to fall into a 
picturesque, half-ruined place, more like a summer- 
house than a tool-shed. The gardener kept some 
roots in it, but seldom came near ; it almost seemed 
as though he had forgotten its existence. It was 
shrouded in ivy, but it still possessed a strong wooden 
door with a good lock and key ; and when once inside 
Blake felt himself fairly safe. He had no fire, of 
course, but the weather was mild, and he found some 
old sacks, with which he made himself a bed, and he 
had brought a supply of food with him. Drink he 
had for tne present almost forsworn : it made his 
eyes dim and his hands unsteady ; a little brandy in 
a flat bottle that would go into his pocket was all 
that ho allowed himself. 

When ho had delivered (so to speak) his letter to 
Cuthbort, he stole back to this place of retirement 
and waited for the night. His greatest deprivation 
was his pipe, which, during the day, he did not dare 
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to light ; but when darkness had Eallen, he indued 
himaelf with smoking tbo strong shag that he had in 
his pocket, and felt refreshed and comforted. By dint 
of attending for some months to Doctor Perron's advice 
he had gainedatolerable amount of health and strength, 
and it was only when ho was excited or over-fatigued 
that hia weak heart gave him any trouble. As he 
knew that he was likely to have an eventful night, he 
fortified himself for emei^endes by a meal, a smoke, 
and a short nap, during the process of which daylight 
merged gently into twilight, and then into the thick 
darkness of night. 

It seemed very dark indeed to him when he awoke. 
The small window, high up in the side of the shed, 
admitted little light at the best of times, over- 
shadowed as it was by tall trees and veiled by long 
ivy spraya He very cautiously struck a matoh and 
looked at hia watch. It was close upon ten o'clock, 
and in a short time it would be necessary for him to 
set forth on his perilous expedition. Not that he 
considered it particularly perilous. He had thought 
out his plan bo completely that there seemed no 
special reason why it should faiL He had even taken 
pains to assure himself of a way of retreat^ should 
escape hy the back-stairs and library window be cut 
aS. There was quite a broad ledge below the windows 
of Xiady Cecilia's room, along vniich he could travel 
until he reached the branches of an old elm-tree 
which grew conveniently near that angle of the 
house. By a very little agility he could swing 
himself &om the Icdgo to the tree, and thence to 
the ground. Although a little lame, he was light and 
agile in figure, and did not fear that he could not 
accomplish this easy gymnastic feat. He knew that 
he was right in these details, for the robbery had once 
before been unsuccessfaUy attempted, and he had had 
the beuefit of the experiences of the burglar who was 
now " doing time " at Portland for a similar offence. 
This worthy person had been obliged to make his 
attempt entirely from the outside ; but John Blake 
thought it a piece of lock that be had another road 
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open to him m well ms the ledge in the biriHiiig', 14 
WAA emaier to deseend than to moimt op hj iL 

TLe time csme at ksi when he must aet onL It 
WM half-peet eleren when he fimnd himiifjf mt the 
edge of a pknterton whence he eoaU diatinetly eee 
the building? dimly oatlined before him in the dnrik- 
neas, showing spues of reddiah light here and 
there, where a fixe illaminated the window-bl]nd& 
Lady Cecilia's rooms had no shatters, and there the 
light conld be very clearly seen. When Cathbert 
tbew open the library window and stepped out upon 
the terrace, his father saw him distinctly and noticed 
every movement But while watching his actions^ he 
misinterpreted them. Cnthbert's anxious looks and 
vague gestures, directed, as it seemed, to the Hatening 
air, only served to reassure John Blake. He thou^t 
thev meant that the coast was clear, that Cuthbert 
had command of the door and the situation, and that 
his father might come as soon as he chose. 

Cuthbert went back, and the window was closed 
and Hhuttered. But Blake took no alarm ; he imagined 
that the fastenings had been left open and that every- 
thing was safe. He began at once to take the pre- 
caution which he knew was most necessary. He took 
off his boots, leaving them at a spot which he should 
easily recognize when he came back again, and made 
his way across the dry grass of the lawn to the 
terrace steps. Then, along the gravelled terrace 
walk, he stepped cautiously, until he came to the 
library window. Here he stopped short and listened. 
There was no sound of voices, as far as he could 
judge, within the room; and no light was visible 
through the crack of the shutter. 

I'ho one thing that disturbed him was the fact that 
the lights were not out in all the windows. He 
wished that he had said two instead of twelva But 
(yuthbert's appearance had emboldened him. Nothing 
could be wrong, surely, when he showed himself in 
that way. For, as Blake rightly conjectured, Cuth- 
l)crt was certainly thinking of him when he opened 
the window. There was nothing for it but to try the 
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library at once. It might be that his son's appear- 
ance was a signal. 

He put out his hand and felt for the handle. He 
turned it, be poshed gently, bat It would not s^. 
Then he made a bolder and more Tigorous attempt, 
but in vain. The glass door was Srm^ fastened, and 
the shatters looked impenetrably thick. 

Then the truth came to Blake's mind, and he 
cursed under his breath as he stood and reflected upon 
it Cuthbert had broken his word, and the window 
was not open. There was no way of getting into the 
house by the library, and Blake must try the elm-tree 
branches and the ledge below the windows. Cuthbert 
had played him false — or so he thought 

"Curse him!" Blake said to himself, as he made 
his way to the end of the terrace. " If he thinks hell 
get a share of the plunder after this, he's mistaken. 
Not one penny shall you touch, my fine fellow. I 
wonder what he means by it. Surely he hasn't 
blown the gaff — set the bobbies to watch for me — to 
catch me in a trap 1 " 

His nerve failed him for a moment; but after a 
pause, he decided to risk the attempt. He was a 
little too early to be perfectly safe; but he could at 
any rate climb to the ledge and look in at the window. 
That would give him some idea as to how far he might 
venture — whether the dressing-room was empty and 
he could slide over the low window-sill into the room. 

He made the ascent but found it so difficult that 
he had to pause for a time in order to recover hia 
breath when the stone ledge was reached. When 
his heart ceased to thump so violently and hia breath 
became less hurried, he crept carefully along the ledge 
to the window of the dressing-room. 

There was no sound. It was empty, as he had 
thought it would be. And — oh, fortunate accident! 
— the window-frame was lifted a couple of inches. 
He put in his band and pushed aside the cotton blind. 
There was only a faint light in the room from the 
dying fire, but it was enough to show him that nobody 
was uiere. 
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This was his chuicfi, then. He slid the sash np- 
ward as softly as possible ; and after that, it was easy 
to put hia W over the low window-siU and swing 
himaelf into tae room. 

No sooner had he done so, than hia ear was assailed 
by a carioas monnor from the next nmm. It was the 
Boand of Mark Hollowa/s voice as he read the Mar- 
riage Service. For a moment Blake listened intently. 

'HReading prayera, I suppose," he muttered to 
himself. "Old lady dying, maybe: well, all the 
safer for me. They won't think of looking into 
the dressing-room if tbfr^re gathered round a de«^- 
bed." Bat he shuddered E^ghtly as the thought 
passed through his mind. "& did not like to find 
himself almost in the presence of Death. 

"Here's the drawer, I reckon. And if this key 
won't open it, I reckon none wilL Ay " — as he drew 
it open — "it's done the trick. And your jewels are 
in this box, my lady; well, they wouldn't be much 
good to you where you are going, so I might as well 
have them as you." 

Bat the jewel-box was heavy. He was not sure 
that be could carry it, if ho had to traverse that 
slippery ledge again. Would it not be safer to prise 
cmen the box, if ho could do it noiHelessIy, and take out 
the contents ? It would cause a few moments' delay, 
of course ; but delay would be better than losing the 
booty altogether, or than missing his footing on the 
ledge. He took a tool from his pocket, and D^an to 
force the lock. 

It was this soond that Cuthbert had heard. 

Nobody else noticed it. And, absorbed in the 
emotions of the moment, nobody noticed that be 
tamed the handle of the dressing-room door and 
backed into it, closing it behind him and turning the 
well-oiled key. Or, n any one noticed it, the action 
excited only a passing wonder in his or her mind. 

Blake was bending over the box when Cuthbert 
laid a hand on his ann. The man made an immediate 
gesture of self-defence, then swore under his breath 
as he recognized his son. 
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" Why didn't you open the window ? D ^n yon I 

Is this a trap ? " 

"No, no," whispered the young man, whose face 
was white with nervous agony. " I tried to warn 
you — I could not Go, for Qod's saka She is dying 
— it's abominable to be here at this moment — go ! ' 

And he tried, in the agitation of Uie moment, to 
snatch the jewels from his father's hands and cram 
them back into the box. 

Blake uttered a startling oath, and pushed his son 
back. 

" Qet out o' this, and be damned to you I" he cried. 
'* What do I care if all the lot of 'em's dying I Give 
mo those things. Hell I yon don't think you're 
going to get 'em for yourself, do you?" 

" They will hear you — they will hear you — go I " 

Cuthbert forced his father backward to the window. 
He had beard footsteps approaching: ho knew that 
there was not a moment to be lost. His finther 
resisted at first, then yielded to the pressure of his 
son's strong push. " ill go ! Be qmet ! Help me 
over ! " he growled. " I've got what I wanted — but you 
shall not have it, you unnatural young vagabond ! " 

He showed the gleam of diamonds in his hand, as 
he slipped his leg over the window-sill ; and Cuth- 
bert, hardly knowing what he did, tried to snatdi 
them away. It was a dangerous place to choose for a 
struggle ; and a strong thrust from the young man's 
hand loosed his father's hold. With a strange, stifled 
cty, John Blake suddenly fell backward, leaving the 
diamonds in Cuthbert's hand. 
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A BAD EN J> 

HuRBTiKO footsteps, muffled yet agitated voices, a 

futile turning of tne door-handle — these were what 

Cutbbert heard, and took to be the heralds of discovery; 

and possibly of disgrace. But for the moment he was 

incapable of keeping up appearances or seeming to 

attempt to delay the burglar's flight To any one 

entering the room at that moment, bis attitude would 

have appeared strangely suspicious. He was holding 

the edge of the drawer which Blake had unlocked ; his 

hand grasped a diamond riviere which Lady Cecilia 

had always considered the most valuable of her jewels : 

his eyes were fixed in a dreadful, ghastly stare upon 

the open window from which John Blake had fallen 

back. His ears heard nothing but that horrible thud 

with which the man's body had alighted upon the 

ground beneath, and the sharp, despairing cry which 

had escaped his father's lips as he fell He saw 

nothing but the agonized face, full of fear and rage, 

which had just disappeared from view. And to his 

consciousness there was nothing but a deathly silence : 

not even a cry for help, a groan of pain. 

It was his hand that had thrust his father down. 

He knew exactly what the force of his arm had done. 

He recognized, with that clearness of mind which had 

been his mainstay in the world, that a sudden 

murderous impulse had taken possession of him, and 

that he had felt, with a passion of loathing in his 

heart, that he would give the world to see his father 

dead at his feet. Then he had thrust — struck — had 

he struck ? — John Blake's hand away from the 

252 
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window-frame, and given that last furious blow 
that had sent the man to his doom. He, Cuthbert 
Blake, had hiiQ/ed hia own father ; there was not the 
least doubt in his mind about that. Why, it was a 
deed that placed him for ever outside the pale of 
other men I The blackness of the action was, for IJie 
moment, as distinct and clear to him as it would have 
been to the man of cleanest life and highest coda of 
ethics. But it was by virtue of a keen intellect and 
finely strung sensibilities that he had attained this 
insight; for neither heart nor conscience had any- 
thing ti} do with it. He only saw himself for that 
one moment as he would appear to his fellow-men. 
And to any one of us that must needs be a terrible sight. 
But he was recalled to the ordinary things of life 
by Nigel's voice — at the door which opened upon the 
corridor. 
" Cuthhert I Are you there ? " 
The diamonds 1 Quick as thought they had vanished 
— into Cuthbert Blake's breast-pocket. And then he 
turned to Nigel and answered him — not with perfect 
calm, by any means, but with just that modicum of 
mingled anxiety and excitement which seemed natural. 
"Some one has been making an attempt on Lady 
Cecilia's jewels," he asid. "i heard a noise and 
slipped in — I must beg your pardon for leaving you 
— and I saw him disappearing out of the window. I 
rushed forward — spoke — perhaps yon heard me ? " 

"Yes, I heard you," said NigeL "And that was 
why I tried the dreasing-room door. Why did you 
lock it?" 

" I was afraid of the shock to your mother. That 
was why I dared not raise an alarm. And, Nigel — ^I 
fear — I fear the man — fell. I frightened him. I tried 
to hold him, but he pushed me back I " 

Nigel was at the window, leaning out as far as he 
could. Cuthbert drew back ; he could not look. 

" I see a dark figure lying on the ground," said 
Nigel, drawing back bis head and speaking in a 
hushed tone. " He is lamed, at least ; we shafi catch 
him now." 
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''Is — \B — ^he not— cZead / " said Cuthbert^ in t 
strange, shaken voice. 

Nigellooked at himfor the first time with seeiiigejeib 
** Tdy dear old fellow/' he said, " yon are thorooglily 
upset — and no wonder. But, even if the scoundrel is 
much hurt^ you need not distress yooiselC ProfaaUy 
you have saved my dear mother^s jewels^ and jwt 
must have behaved with the greatest coolness and 
courage. Don't give way now. 

For Cuthbert was white, and trembling like a 
frightened girl. 

''It's not as you think/' he stammered, hardly 
knowing what ne said. ~It's because — it's Lady 
CecUia " 

The broken words were the best he could possibly 
have choRen. Nigel undei'stood them to mean that it 
was his anxiety K)r Lady Cecilia that had unnerved 
him, and he was filled with affectionate gratitude. 

" Dear old chap/' he said, " my mother's quite quiet 
and happy just now. Seeing the marriage seems to 
have done her good. I came and left the others with 
her. Now I must tell the servants to come round to 
this man on the terrace, and one of them had better 
fetch the constable." 

" It will be no use/' said Cuthbert, hoarsely. " He's 
dead/' 

''Dead— with a little faU like that?" said Nigel. 
"Impossible. He has fainted — that's all. Ihe 
doctor's here ; I will get him to help me." 

" I'll go down ; I'll do anything that is to be done. 
Don't come, Nigel ; you will be wanted/' 

" My mother is sleeping quietly," said Nigel, '* and 
she is holding Clare by the hand. I will look in and 
tell her not to be alarmed, and will get the doctor out. 
We've wasted a lot of time in talking — ah, there are 
the servants on the terrace already ; they must have 
heard something." 

Nigel hastily summoned the doctor, breathed a 
word into Clare's ear, and went down to the terrace, 
where the butler and one or two of the men were 
already inspecting, with horrified faces, the twisted 
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and almoei shapeless figure which lay so motionless 
upoD the ground. The butler had a candle in his 
luutd in a silver-plated candlestick. He waved it 
rather wildly to and fro above Uie prostrate body so 
that it cast long, weird lights across the lawn 
and shrubbery. Cuthbert halted in the backgroond : 
the horror that was upon him forbade him to draw 
too near. 

"A burglar, sir, no doubt," tlie butler said. "He's 
clutching something in his hand — one of my lady's 
jewels, sir, I think." 

" Let Doctor Maxsdea look at him," said Nigel ; and 
the little group divided to let the doctor through 
their midst. 

The scrutiny did not last long. Doctor Marsden 
roae and looked meaningly at Nigel 

" Dead ? Are you sure, doctor ? " 

" No doubt about it, Mr. Eingsford. The fall has 
killed him. A bad end to a bad man, I fear." 

"It's no use trying restoratives or anything?" said 
Cuthbert, drawing near. 

" Not in the least," said the doctor, with a smile of 
professional pity for the layman who made ridiculous 
suggestions. " The man's dead as a door-nail. I 
Huppose his neck's broken. There will be an inquest ; 
perhaps an autopsy will be necessary. I don't Know 
until I examine more thoroughly. I suppose you've 
sent for the police ? " 

Nigel had done so, and in a very short time the 
remains of John Blake had been carried irom the 
terrace, and the house had resumed its usual air of 
quietness. It was not thought desirable that Lady 
Cecilia should know anything about the occurrence, 
and therefore Nigel went bat^ to his mother's room 
and sat down beside her as if nothing had happened. 
Clare questioned him with her eyes, but it was not 
until the nurse persuaded them to leave the sick-room, 
where Lady Cecilia was now quietly sleeping, that 
be gave his new-made bride a full account of the 
matter. 

" I have not yet had time to go through the 
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Jewel-box and see what is miiwing,'' he saidL "I know 
whjA he hid in his hsnds and his pockets^ for we 
tamed them oot ; bat I hc^ he had no aeeompKees 
who have taken more than we think. Whatafin^tliil 
ending for oar marriage-day. Glare, my ^^»*"g ! Do 
yoa mind the tragedy very moeh f " 

'^ I don't know. I don't think I realize it^" said CSaie; 
" it all seems very like a dream. What a terrible 
death for the poor man — in the very act of crioie !" 

''Yes, rather than see sach a thing h^>pen, I 
would almost rather that Catiibert had not dis- 
covered the thieC" 

Mr. Blake discovered him ? " said Clare. 
Yes ; and I am afraid he blames hiaiself for the 
man's death. Of coarse he could not help it ; he was 
defending our property, perhaps our lives; but he 
was very much upset. Now, dear, will you go and 
get a little rest ? and I will do the same when I have 
found Cuthbert and assured myself that he is calmer." 

" Anne is waiting for me : I will go to Anne," said 
Clare. " And you will let the nurse call me if there 
is any — any change ? " 

He promised, and watched her as the slim white 
figure glided along the corridor until it was lost in 
ttio darl^ness. Then, with a sigh, compounded half of 
grief and half of joy, ho bent his steps towards 
Cuthbert's room. 

He found his friend — still deathly white — standing 
before a table and pouring into a tumbler a quantity 
of brandy — such a quantity that Nigel thought his 
hand must bo unsteady or his eye too dim to see wliat 
ho was taking. He was still more surprised when 
Cuthbert raised it to his mouth, and drank it off 
without adding a drop of water to it. 

" I am sorry you are so disturbed about this affair," 
said Nigel, suppressing his astonishment. "I have 
conio to express my gratitude " 

To his atnaze, Cuthbert burst into a discordant 
laugh. 

" Your gratitude !" he exclaimed mockingly. " Your 
gratitude ! " 
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" Certainly — my gratitude," repeated Nigel, with 
emphasis. " I do not kaow why yon should reject 
it. We are all deeply obliged to you for what you 
did to-night. The end was unfortnnate for the 
wretched man, of course \ but we have nothing to do 
with that." 

" Nothing to do with that, have we not ? " said 
Cuthbert, still laughing in the same harsh, horrible 
way. "Not even I? I — who — killed " 

" Blake, you're mad. Hold your tongue, for 
Heaven's sake," said Nigel, with sudden sternness. 
Even in the idol of his college days he could perceive 
that there was something waiiting — manliness, per- 
haps, a complete command of himself. He tried to 
silence him, for his own sake, for be was sure that in 
this state Cuthbert would say more than he meant, 
more than he ought to say. " Your nerves must be 
out of order, old fellow. Qo to bed ; you will see 
things differently in the morning." 

" Will the moming alter facts ? " asked Cuthbert, 
with a sneer. 

"I'he facta are creditable to yourself, and it's no 
good pretending that they are otherwise," said Nigel, 
decisively. 

" You think yon know the facts, don't you T" cried 
Cuthbert, with a shout of laughter that appalled his 
friend. Then, his mood suddenly changing, he bowed 
bis head on his arms against the mantelpiece, and 
burst into tears. Nigel looked at him aghast for 
a moment, then turned his back. It was what he 
would have liked any one to do to himself under 
similar circumstance& As the heavy, passionate, 
almost hysterical sobs continued, he went as far as 
the door, but turned back again to his friend, unwill- 
ing to leave him in this condition. He even placed 
his hand at last on Cuthbert's shoulder, which with 
him was a great manifestatioD of affection, for he 
was not at aU inclined by nature to sympathize with 
nervous weakness. The touch did as much as any- 
thing towards recalling the young man to himself. 
He shivered through every limb as ho felt it, and 
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drew himself away^ but made an evident ^ort to 
conquer himself, and presently succeeded, Then 
Nigel spoke. 

"You are quite worn outsold man. Go to bed 
and rest Fm awfully sorry. Good niffht" 

To his surprise, Cuthbert neither spoke nor moved. 
After a moment's hesitation, Nisei moved to the door, 
supposing that he was too mu(£ ashamed of his out- 
burst to speak. In the morning, he thouffbt, it would 
be easy to pass it over without remark. Me repeated 
his '' Good night " and left the room. 

But in the morning a surprise awaited him. 
Cuthbert's room was empty, his portmanteau gone. 
An almost illegibly writt^ note lav upon the table. 
Nigel read it, and could make nothing of it. Cuth- 
bert said that he was sorry ho had been such a 
fool ; that he was obliged to go up to London on 
business ; that ho would come back in a few days, 
and hoped nobody would be vexed by his absence. 
The note was commonplace, but, to Nigel, incompi'e- 
hensiblo; and the handwriting was so shaky, the 
whole performance so uncharacteristic of the point- 
device '* Blake of Oriel," that he could not help 
inferring that Cuthbert was seriously and distressingly 
ilL 

At an ordinary time he would have gone up to 
London to look after him; but it was impossible just 
then for him to leave home. A day or two later 
Lady Cecilia died ; and he was overwhelmed both 
by grief and by an accumulation of business matters, 
which made it natural that he should almost forget 
the strange behaviour of his friend. 



CHAPTER XXXni 

"NAME DNKNOWN" 

The sudden death of the burglar who had tried to 
steal Lady Cecilia Kingsford's jewels was too sensa^ 
tional an episode to pass unremarked. Every LoDdoQ 
paper contained an account of it. And as Doctor 
Perron read the first paragraph, he frowned with 
astonishment and coacem, for the description of the 
so-called tramp left him perfectly sure that it was 
John Blake who had made the attempt on King's 
Court. Had there been an inquest ? The doctor 
looked hurriedly down the page. Yes, and all his 
acquaintances in Kingsbury nad been mixed up in 
the affair. Lady Cecilia had been lying on her 
death-bed ; Mark Holloway was celebrating the 
marriage-rites of Nigel and Clare at her side; the 
other persons present had been the doctor, the nurse, 
the housekeeper. Miss Egerton, and — Mr. Cuthbert 
Blake. And at that strange and solemn moment the 
burglar had been busy at nig work in the adjoining 
room. Probably he had found his task all the easier 
because the household was so deeply absorbed in the 
events that were taking place. 

And the inquest ? The principal witness had been 
Mr. Cuthbert Blake, who gave his evidence, the news- 
papers said politely, with some excitement of manner, 
and was evidently suffering from the effects of nervous 
shock, caused by the tragic incident of the evening. 
Mr. Blake, it appeared, had been present at his friend s 
wedding, and in the midst of tne ceremony he had 
heard (being nearest the door into the dressmg-room) 
some suspicious noises, and feeling anxious that Lady 
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Cecilia Kingsf ord, in her weak and dying state^ should 
not be disturbed, he had slipped into the dressing- 
room to put a stop to them. Here he saw by the 
dim light of the fire that one of the drawers of the 
dressing-table was wide open, and that a man was in 
the act of leaving the room by the window. He had 
one leg over the window-silL Of course, Mr. Blake 
said, he did not then know whether a robbery had 
been actually committed or not He was not aware 
that Lady Cecilia kept her jewels in that drawer. But 
on seeing a strange man in so suspicious and 
dangerous a position, he at once leaped to the con- 
clusion — ^which he believed had been justified by the 
facts — ^that the man's intentions were sinister ; and he 
had attempted to detain him. In the struggle that 
took place, he supposed that the burglar lost his 
footing on the narrow ledge, and fell to the terrace 
below. Asked if he struck the man or used any violence 
beyond what seemed absolutely necessary, Mr. Blake 
replied decidedly that he did not. Whereupon some- 
body sarcastically inquired whether it was implied 
that Mr. Blake had purposely pushed the man out of 
the window ? 

" I should not at all wonder if he had," said the 
doctor to himself, shaking his grey head over the 
paper. 

Mr. Cuthbert Blake was then complimented on his 
gallantry and presence of mind, and sympathized 
with very kindly, on the unfortunate ending to his 
defence of a dying woman and her property. 

'' No blame can attach in the slightest degree to Mr. 
Blake," said the coroner, very decidedly ; and there 
was some little buzz of a^eement and applause which 
had to be suppressed as Mr. Blake withdrew. 

The journalist did not add that Mr. Blake had 
come down by train just in time to give his evidence 
at the inquest, and when it was concluded had 
returned to London without visiting any of his 
friends in the village, a fact which excited a good 
deal of local comment Nor did he mention that the 
conventional expressioUi "nervous shock/' was em-> 
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ployed as a eaphemum for a state which many of 
the onlookers aeacribed as one of intoxication. It 
would not have sounded well for & reporter to say 
hluntly that Mr. Blake was, as a villager expressed 
it, " as drunk as a lord ; " and perhaps even that 
expresdon would not hare £tted the exisencies of 
the situation. But it was nndeniahle by those who 
were present that Mr. Cuthbert Blake had been 
drinkine heavily before he came into the village inn 
where the coroner sat. 

The report of Nigel's evidence, and that of the 
doctor and other witnesses, followed. It oil confirmed 
what Migel had said. The man — " name unknown " 
— had broken his neck in falling from the window. 
His pockets were crammed with rings and bracelets, 
taken from the jewel-box ; but one curious fact was 
elicited which gave rise to the suggestion that he 
must have had accomplicea The most valuable piece 
of jewelleiy that Lady Cecilia possessed had entirely 
disappeared. It was a diamoad tiara, capable of 
being taken to pieces and used in the form of 
brooches, a pendant, a necklace, as the wearer chose ; 
it contained some magnificent stones, and had been 
valued at thousands of pounda An heirloom in the 
family, it had descended irom generation to generation 
of Kmgsfords, and was worth more than its money 
value to them. It was supposed that the burglar 
had come in search of this tiara, and would appropnate 
it first of alL But it was not to be found. It was 
not on his person, and it had not been thrown out 
into the grounds. It was too lai^e to be swallowed, 
as some ingenious person had suggested might have 
been the case with single stones. The inference was 
that some other person bad assisted him, and had 
made good his escape with the tiara while his ill- 
fated companion was fiUing bis pockets with the 
valuable jewellery. 

The doctor laid down the paper at this point and 
moved restlessly in his chair. A strange suspicion 
had forced itself into his mind. It was one that 
seemed almost too terrible to be true. And yet he 
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could not get rid of it ; when once it had suggested 
itself to him it would not depart. He sat quite still, 
his hands thrust into his pockets, his long grey 
moustache drooping, his eyebrows bent over the 
brilliant blue eyes ; one would have thought that he 
had heard some terrible news. 

A knock at his door aroused him. He knew it for 
his landlady's tap, and supposed that she had come to 
clear away the breakfast-things. He had forgotten 
to drink his coffee; but that did not matter. But 
Mrs. Dixon was on other thoughts intent. 

" There's a young person wants to see you, sir/' she 
said, in tones of virtuous indignation. "Says she 
knows you very well, and her name's Lizzie Denver. 
Not at all a respectable looking person, I should say." 

"Let her come in at once," said the doctor, 'with 
great decision. " I shall be very glad to see her." 

" Shall I take away the things, sir ? " 

" No, let them stay." It occurred to him that Liz 
might be hungry. 

So Mrs. Dixon retired, and Liz came in. But it 
was a Liz that Doctor Perron did not know. Her 
ragged finery was unchanged; her hat and feathers 
flaunted as gaily as before ; but her face was pale, and 
her eyes were dilated until the blue in them looked 
ghastly in the hollows of purple and bistre by which 
they were encircled. She carried in one hand a 
coarsely printed halfpenny sheet — one of the flimsy 
newspapers with sensational illustrations which lower 
London reads; and the doctor knew at a glance 
that she had seen the account of the burglar's 
death. 

Without a word, but with a gesture almost splendid 
in its tragic intensity, she held out the paper at arm's 
length to the doctor, and pointed to an illustration on 
the first page. It was a rough woodcut, evidently drawn 
from fancy, in which the Durglar was represented as 
hanging on the window-frame, while a young man in 
evening dress was either pushing him down or dragging 
him in — the picture did not make the intention of 
the artist perfectly clear. 
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" It's 'im ! " the girl gasped at length, as the doctor, 
with serious eye, inspected the poor little paper. 
" Oh, my God, it's 'im ! An' 'e's dead and gone, an' 
'e promised faithful to marry mo next week.' 

The words brought a guah of tears from the feverish, 
dilated eyes. She sank into a chair, leaned her elbows 
on the table, fknd covered her (ace with her hands. 
Her sobs were pitiful to hear. 

" Quietly, Liz," said the doctor, in a low voice. 
" Who is it you mean ?" 

At first she could not speak. But presently she 
sobbed out her answer. 

" It's Gentleman Jack," she said. " John Black, as 
yer came to see when 'e was ill Yer cured 'im, yer 
did, like as yer cured my stepmother ; so I thought 
I'd come an' arst yer if yer couldn't do nothin' now. 
Don't yer think the doctors down there 'as been 
mistaken, and yer could mike 'im well again if yer 
went to see T " 

" My poor Liz," said the doctor, almost tenderly, 
" I'm afraid there is no doubt about hia being dead. 
There has been an inquest, you see. They would 
ascertain at the inquest whether life had actually 
departed or not. But no name is given in the paper ; 
how do you know whether this is tbe man who called 
himself Gentleman Jack ? It may be a complete 
stranger to you." 

" No, it's not It's 'vm, fast enough," she repeated, 
with quivering lip. 

" Why do you think so ? " said the doctor, gentle 
but inexorable to the last. 

" 'E told me 'e was going into the country," Liz 
answered reluctantly, "No arm '11 come of metellin' 
you now, will there, sir? Yer sure ? — Well, 'e said 
'e'd bring me back some diamonds to put round my 
neck, so I knew — in a sort o' way — he was up to no 
good. I begged an' prayed of 'im not to go, hut 'e 
on'y laughed and said 'e was goin' to mike 'ia fortune 
an' mine too. Then I arst 'im where 'e was a-goin' ; 
an' 'e said, 'Ask yer blessed old doctor,' says 'e; 'for 
it was 'im give me the address.' I donno wot be 
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meant by that ; but I s'pose they was mebbe friends 
o' youm ? " 

** Tes, some of them were/' said the doctor, looking 
down with a sigL 

^ '£ was to have come back yesterday/' ooniinaed 
Liz. " An' then 'e said we'd get married an' go to — 
some place abroad — ^it ended in dcvm^ I kno^r, for I 
couldn't think what 'e was saying " 

''Amsterdam?" said the doctor, suddenly. He 
remembered that Amsterdam would be one of the 
places where a man might hope to dispose of precious 
stones. 

*' That's right," said Liz. ** Amsterdam it was, an' 
no mistake. I thought 'e was swearing at first, so I 
did But 'e ain't come back ; an' it's 'im as broke 'is 
back gettin' out o' winder, I know it is. The 
description of 'im's as nat'ral as life. You read it" 

Doctor Perron read what seemed to him a very 
commonplace description of the man's appearance; 
his height, the colour of his hair and eyes, and 
inventory of his clothes, and the contents of his 
pockets. It might have applied to half a hundred 
other men. But Liz pointed out one item, with 
increased agitation and excitement. It was a crooked 
nixpence, with a hole in it, which had been found by 
itself in one pocket. 

"I give 'im that," said the girl. **It was for a 
love-token, an' 'e said 'e'd keep it next 'is 'eart. 
That's 'ow I'm sure it's 'im." 

" But, my dear Liz/' said the doctor, gently, " this 
man's wife is living. At least, she was living a very 
little while ago." 

" She can't be livin' now, then/' said Liz, white- 
cheeked, but at once erect and defiant "I aren't 
a bad 'un, I aren't I'd 'ave 'ad nothin' to do with 
'im, if he'd bin a married man." 

" Then you'd better think no more of him, Liz." 

" It ain't true," she said sharply. " I don't believe it" 

" He is dead," said the doctor, very gravely. " Let 
him rest You will find a worthier man to love, 
Lizzie. He was not worthy of you." 
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" I can't believe as 'e'a dead," said Liz, tarning 
away her face. " That's one o' the things I come to 
say. If yer'd lend me a few shillings, I'd go down by 
train an' look — look for myself." 

" No, that wouldn't do, Liz. They might not let 
you look, and you would have to identify nim, and it 
would be very bad and unpleasant for you. I guess 
you'd better stay in London, and I'll go down myself 
to Kingsbury and look at this man. I'll come and 
tell you afterwards." 

" Truf an' honour, doctor ? " said the girl, eagerly. 

" On my truth and honour, I will tell you whether 
it is the man you knew or not, Liz. You may trust 
me." 

" Y'ere real good, you are," swd Liz, in a troubled 
voice. " An' 111 trust yer, I'll swear it's 'im ; but 
oh ! mebbe it's better for me that 'e's dead than lef* 
me like Johnny Blake's lef Effel — and breaking her 
heart she is for 'im." 

" Left Ethel ? Johnny — ^you mean Cuthbert Bloke, 
do you not ? " said Doctor Perron, who was a little 
puzzled by the name that Liz gave to the young man 
whom she bad once pointed out to him. 

To his surprise, Liz gave a violent start. " Cuth- 
bert Blake ? " she repeated slowly. " Why, that's the 
name of the man 'ere ui the picksher — the man as 
killed my Jack." 

" No, no, no ; that's impossible." 

" Look at 'im," said Liz, holding oat the paper to 
him again, "Ain't 'e pushing of the man down from 
the winder ? The piper says so too. It says as these 
swells always gets off even when they commits 
murder — and that's wot it was, s'elp me ! CutliheH 
Blake — why, yes, Effel calls 'Im Bertie. But it was 
Johnny Blake 'e was, when 'e went to the Board 
School along o' Marier. So ifs Johnny Blake as 
killed Qentleman Jack, is it ? I'll be even with 'im 
yet." 

" It was an accident, Liz. It could be nothing 
else." 

" An' why couldn't it ? 'Cause Jack was a poor 
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man, an' Blake's a toff nowadays Jack 'ad aonn 
sort of a 'old on Jdinny Blake. I remember now; 
for 'c told me, Johnny sent 'im acme monej. ] 
ft'pose Johnny Blake mdn'i like 'im, an' thoog^ it 
was a good chance to get 'im oat o' the Vy.** Ha 
▼oice rose almoet to a scream. Til knife 'im, if evei 
I gets the chawnoe ! " she cried, and her great eyei 
flashed fire. 

Doctor Perron got up from his seat in great excite- 
ment, and put his hand upon her arm. 

" Don't say these things, Liz; don't think them. Ton 
<Ion't know the circamstances — ^the truth. No doubt 
Cuthbert Blake was tiding to save the man's life^ to 
pull him in, not to puid^ him down. Yes, yes, I am 
sure of it. For he was this man's son, laa. Gentle- 
man Jack — John Black, as you called him — was John 
Blake, the father of Cuthbert, the young man you 
know as a boy." 

"Father! Jack — was — Johnny Blake's father?" 
The fire died out of her eyes, and her face grew 
ashen-white. " But — ^but — Johnny Blake's mother is 
— alive. I know where she lives — I do. She — 
she " 

" She," said the doctor, compassionately, '' was John 
Blake's lawful wife. He could not have married you 
while she was alive. And now you know that what 
I said was true." 

She made no anwer. Before he knew what she 
was going to do, she had torn the paper from his 
hands and fled out of the room with the swiftness of 
the wind. He heard the house-door close behind her, 
and knew that she was gone ; but whether in wrath 
or in grief, he could not say. 
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THE DOCTOB EXPLAINS 

"I SUPPOSE you have heard of the extraordinary 
events that have been happening ? " said Mark Hollo- 
way, as he shook hands with Doctor Perron in the 
Kingsbury Rectory that afternoon, 

" It is that matter which has brought me here," 
said the doctor, gravely. Mark noticed that his fHend 
was very pale. 

" You have learnt it from the newspapers, I suppose. 
You saw, no doubt, too, that Lady Cecilia was dead ? 
Poor lady, she never beard of the tragedy which took 
place 80 near her." 

" I am glad she did not. Yes, I read the account 
in the newspapers. It seemed to me so incompre- 
hensible, in some respects, that I came down to re- 
assure myself as to one or two facts." 

" IncompreheDsible ? " said Mark, with a consider- 
ing air. " Well, I don't know ; it seems plam-sailing 
enough to me. Except, of course, the disappearance 
of the jewels ; that's odd. But the man must have 
had a confederate to whom he had already passed 
the best bit of the booty, and the other fellow has got 
off with it." 

The doctor looked steadfastly at hia boots. " That 
may be so," he replied, after a little pause. 

Mark relieved the tension of the situation by a 
little uneasy laugh. " My dear doctor," he said, " you 
look like a man who has a most important secret — a 
clue to the whole mystery. It will be a great relief 
to us all if you have." 

" 1 am afraid, on the contrary, that it will be a grief 
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to you/' said the doctor, very gmvely. ** Bat at preaent 
I know nothing. I can say nothing — ^nntil, at leasts 
I have looked at the face of the man who was killed 
by the fall from the window. I must see the body of 
that man." 

*" He is not buried yet," said HoUowa^r. " He was 
to be buried to-morrow. We were wondering "whether 
any one would come forward to identify him. It will 
be odd if you are able to do so, doctor.** 

The doctor said nothing. And Mark, wondering 
much, and rather uneasy in his mind, made haste to 
conduct him to a place — a mere outhouse — ^where 
the body of the man awaited burial The coffin was 
not yet screwed down, and it was easy for Doctor 
Perron, in the strong light of the afternoon sun, to see 
the face of the dead. 

" Do you recognize him ? " said Mark, with curiosity. 

" One moment," said the doctor. " Leave me alone 
with him for a minute or two, Mark Hollo way. Then 
I will tell you what I think, and what I know." 

The vicar retired. He had a great liking and 
respect for the doctor, and never liked to dispute any 
of his requests or opinions. Nevertheless this request 
struck him as rather odd. It was full ten minutes 
before the doctor emerged from the building. 

" WeU," said Mark, with a smile, " have you found 
out all you want ? " 

" I think so ! I will tell you, when we get bock to 
your house, if you can spare me a little time. In the 
mean time, what did the doctor say the man died of?" 

" A broken neck." 

"It is my opinion that he died of heart-disease," 
said the doctor. " The broken neck may be there all 
the same ; but I fancy he was dead before he reached 
the ground. I attended him some time ago, and 
warned him to avoid excitement of all kinds." 

" Really I Why, this is quite interesting. What a 
pity you were not here at the inquest ! " 

" I am very glad I was not." 

" Eh ? " 

*' I can*t explain at this moment^" said the doctor. 
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Then he added very feelin^y, " And i will ask you 
to say no more about the aSlair — Just for the moment, 
at any rate, for I am distressed and perplexed. By- 
eiid-by I will ask your opinion ; but not juat now." 

Mark assented in wondering silence. And presently 
the doctor began to aak the ordinary qaeetions con- 
ceming Lady Cecilia's death, and the marriage of 
Kigel and Clare. From these he passed, with a 
transient hesitation, to the name of Uiss Egerton. 

"She is well in beollh," said Mark, his brow at 
once contracting ; " but — anxious." 

" Anxious ? — about what ? " 

Mark did not give a perfectly direct answer to the 
question. 

" I am sometimes afraid," he said, " that Blake's 
devotion to study at Oxford has had a bad result 
upon his health. These brilliant intellects do break 
down altogether sometimes, do they not, doctor? 
As a doctor, you most have met instances before." 

The doctor's mournful eye kindled. " Yes, yes," he 
said, "There are many such instances. Yes, it is 
quite possible. A vein of mental weakness would 
explain much." 

" You will not find much weakness in Cuthbert, I 
fancy," said Mark, rather resentfully. " He has 
always been noted for the clearness of his brain. 
Still, it might be over-excited — over-heated " 

" Has he shown signs of it ? " 

" He has been acting strangely ever since the night 
of the attempted burglary. Kigel told me in confidence 
that he quite broke down after the man's death was 
discovered, and then went off to London early next 
morning without a word of explanation to Miss 
Egerton : only leaving a short note for Nigel himself. 
At the inquest he presented himself, and behaved in 
the most extraordinary manner, I am sorry to say 
it was generally believed that he was drunk ; but we 
— knowing him as We do — we are sure that thia 
could not be the case." 

" Was he much excited ? " 

" Frightfully so ;. talked at Uie top of his voice, made 
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irrelevant observations, laughed even when giving 
evidence — finally, when every one was wondering 
what it all meant, somebody whispered the worcfa 
'nervous shock/ and the coroner accepted it as an 
explanation. But there has been a great deal of 
comment. And, naturally. Miss Egerton is mach 
puzzled, and — annoyed." 

" Did he see her before he left ? " 

" No. Went away without speaking to any ona 
I saw himga I must sav he sta^ered as if — 
well, I know Cuthbert of old, and I l^eve in him. 
Else I should say what others have said." 

They had reached the Rectory, and Mark took 
Doctor Perron at once to his study. He noticed that 
the doctor looked worn and old, as though something 
were depressing him, and that he lowered his eyes to 
the floor and kept them there when he be^an to speak. 
This was unusual with him ; for Jonas Perron had a 
way of looking at you with a very direct and earnest 
gaze, such as made some men imcomfortable when 
he spoke to them. 

"I think," he said, **I can give you some reason 
for Mr. Cuthbert Blake's behaviour. But before I go 
further, I must tell you that I do not believe myself 
called upon to act in this matter. I prayed for light : 
I did my best to see what I ought to do, and the 
divine oracles" — Mark wondered what he meant — 
" told me to wait Qod*s time, and to remember that 
the father's sins shall be borne by himself alone, and 
the son's by the son. The son shall not be visited 
for the sin of his father. You remember the passage, 
no doubt ? " 

"I remember it> certainly. But " 

'' Let me go on. I have determined not to act in 
the matter. Still, as the man is dead, it is well that 
you should be in possession of the facts. Tell them 
to Nigel Kingsford, if you will. Then, if he chooses to 
tell Miss Anne, he can do so. It is my duty, I think, 
to let hirfi know." 

Mark's face had lost its merely curious expression. 
He rose with a look of intense anxiety as the doctor 
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Ei-oceeded with his tale. It bad been bcnne in upon 
im at last that Jonas Perron had some very serioas 
matters to impart. 

" I know," Bald the doctor, " that yoa have lonf^ 
had a great affection for and confidence in Cuthbert 
Blake. Seeing that he so strongly resembled the 
man whom I knew to be a thorough scoundrel, 
I myself distrusted him, and warned you, as you 
know, but with no good result. It was with the 
greatest distress that I found Miss Egertou attached 
to him. The young man's personal gifts endued him 
with an attractiveness which would not, I thought, 
be borne out by bis moral character. And I am 
afraid that — ^to some extent, at least, though to what 
extent as yet I do not know — my opinion of his 
character has been justified." 

" Impossible ! You are prejudiced on that point, 
doctor ; you always were 1 " 

" Leave me to tell my story, sir. Cuthbert Blake 
attended the inquest, you say. Did he identify the 
dead man whom we have both seen just now ? " 

"No. How could he ? The man was a stranger to 
him, as to all of us." 

" That was cot true. Cuthbert knew him welL His 
name was John Blake, and be was Cuthbert's father." 

" Cuthbert's father I " 

Mark's face turned pale. The doctor went on re- 
lentlessly. " And it is my duty to tell you that this 
man was the scoundrel whose story I once told you ; 
so that the resemblance between them is explained. 
I wonder that you yourself were not struck by it : 
for I observe that in death something of the son's 
gentler and finer expression has come back to the 
tether's face." 

" But surely Cuthbert did not know 1 " 

" He knew nothing of his father for years — long 
after you were aquainted wiUi him. But lately he 
has known, and has given him money. Bat at the 
inquest he swore, I believe, that the man was unknown 
to him. iVow, do you sea why I have felt doubtful 
respecting his strength, his virtue, his manlineas — all 
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the things with which you have credited him ? 1 
was engaged to a girl in a confectioner's shop whi 
he first met Anna He left her — and she is breakii 
her heart, I hear, for him. He has a mother living- 
he never told you that ? " 

Mark sat down as if the weight of the revelatic 
had overwhelmed him. 

" He told me none of these things/' he answere 
in a gloomy voice. 

''I resolved to come to you/' said the docto: 
" because I know you are a just man, and will decid 
rightly in the matter. I leave it to you whether yo 
will tell Miss Egerton or not " 

" Then I will ^t ! " cried Mark. " What a task ti 
set me ! Why, she loves the man I And I, who lovi 
her, must seem like a selfish brute trying to belittlt 
her lover ! Tell her yourself, doctor ; not I." 

"I also shrink from telling her/' said Doctoi 
Perron ; and then there was silence for a little while 
" Your friend, Mr. Kingsford, shall decide/' he said 

" You wiU tell Kingsford ? But— why ? " 
" Do you think it would be right to keep silence 1 
Mark, the fact is, I have a horrible suspicion upon my 
mind. You have said yourself that the man who 
stole the diamonds must have had a confederate. 
Now, it is almost impossible that nothing should have 
been seen or heard of this confederate. And, after all, 
the son was very near — he may only have been 
shielding his father; but it seems to me that the 
missing diamonds are more likely to be in Cuthbert 
Blake's hands than in those of any other man." 

" You may say so to Nigel Kingsford if you like," 
said Mark, heavily. *' I could not bring myself to say 
the words. You don't know what Cuthbert Blake 
has been to us — and to a score of others whom we 
could name. We have trusted in him, loved him, 
copied him ; he has been a leader amongst us. We 
thought he would turn out to be a leader of men. If 
what you say is true — ah, how is the mighty fallen ! 
Fallen indeed ! " 
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And without conBidering bis gnest, Mark Holloway 
went out of the study and walked apstairs to his own 
room, where perchance be wept, and perchance he 
prayed. But Doctor Perron saw no more of him until 
two hours later, when he came down and apologized 
for bis thoughtlesBQess in leaving his gueat alone. 
They dropped all mention of Cuthbert as it' by common 
consent, and sat quietly smoking together after dinner 
until uigbt gathered and the time of sleep had come. 

There was no hope of seeing Nigel until the 
morrow ; he was extremely busy, and it was difficult 
to get bold of bim. But Doctor Perron was quite 
determined to put the matter fully before bim, and to 
leave results to him. 

In the mean time, however, events were not standing 
still. Liz Denver, in a frenzy of passionate rage 
which the doctor's words bad by no means calmed, 
had borrowed some money of Ethel and taken the 
train to Kingsbury. She arrived a little later than 
Doctor Perron had done, and the first thing she did 
was to present herself at the village inn and ask a few 
questions at the bar as she stood drinking a glass of 
beer. The highly respectable inn-keeper did not at 
all approve of her draggled appearance; but be 
answered a few of her questions, and, quite by 
accident, told her some of the things she wished to 
know. 

But she failed to find any one who would show her 
where lay the body of Q^tleman Jack, and let her 
look for ue last time npon his face. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

A LAST LOOK 

Liz had no very dear notion as to her intentions in 
coming to Kingsbury that night. She only knew 
that she want^ to look upon the dead face of the 
man who, with his ruined beauty, his ruined healUi, 
his ruined character, had yet managed to win her 
heart. She had never realized the moral laws of this 
world ; she had a vague desire to " keep strite,*' as she 
phrased it, but she did not quite know why. Divine 
truths had no signification for her. She was utterly 
untaught and untrained, and at this moment of the 
worst agony that she had hitherto known, her one 
idea was first to see John Blake's face again, and 
then to revenge herself upon the man who had caused 
his death. 

She went out from the bar of the inn, and wandered 
along the road until she came to the churchyard, and 
to the wooden building that was sometimes used as a 
mortuary. It had been erected by Lady Cecilia, who 
was very strong upon matters connected with sanita- 
tion, for the benefit of the parish ; and it was there, 
of course, that John Blake's body had been carried. 

Liz had been told this, and had vainly begged the 
sexton, whom she found in the churchyard, to give 
her the key. But he, an old man of surly disposition, 
had gruflly refused to do anything of the kind. 

" Get the parson's leave first," he said to her. " Him 
and his friend, the American doctor, were along here 
a little while ago." 

Liz shrank back. If the doctor were here, it was 

no use for her to go to the parson's house. lie would 
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be angry with her for coming, and would prevent her 
from obtaining her desire. 

" I think I ^now who the dead man is," she Biud, 
nodding towards the building. " Yer might just let 
me see." 

" It doesn't matter who he is, as Car as I can see," 
said the aezton, stolidly. " Inquest's over, an' nobody 
wants to hear more atxtut the man. He was a rogue, 
whatever bis name was, and I woan't open the door 
without a herder from the rector." 

So Liz slunk away. But when the sexton had 
gone she came back, and walked round and round the 
lonely little shed, uttering low moans from time to 
time, like an animal that is robbed of its young. 
And at last she laid her head, with its wealth of 
golden hair, against the wooden door, and wept bitterly. 

" Wliy do you cry, my poor girl ? " said a genUe 
voice beside her. " Poor child ! " — as Liz turned her 
wet, woebegone face towards the speaker — "who are 
you grieving for ! " 

Through the mist of her tears Liz was conscious 
that the sweetest &ce she had ever seen was bending 
towards her. A tall lady, graceful exceedingly in her 
long robes of black, with white flowers in her hand, 
and eyes that looked as though they had only just 
ceased weeping — this gracious vision dawned upon 
Liz's consciousness as though it were a revelation 
from another world. For the flist time in her life she 
felt reverence and awe for one above her, and she no 
more thought of refusing to answer than she would 
have refused to answer the voice of an angel— or 
of God. 

" It's my bloke — my chap — as lays in there," she 
said, " and I mayn't look at 'im — the man 'e won't 
open the door." She ended with a wailing cry, and 
beat against the door with her hands. 

" Hush, hush, my poor dear," said Anne, taking the 
tousled, untidy figure into her arms — for all love was 
sacred to her. " Don't cry ; yon shall see him, you 
shall indeed. Poor girl ! Was he a relation of yours ? " 

" '£ was my chap," said Liz, using the familiar 
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London PJ^rase, '' and 'e was ^in^ to many me next 
week. They say Vs got a wife living ; bnt ^what do 
I care for that ? It was me as nursed im ^when 'e wu 
ill, and knew what he liked, and wasn't afraid of 'im 
when 'e was drunk, an' it's me that 'as the bc»t right 
to 'im, livin' or dead. Oh, let me see 'im, lydy, foi 
God's sake ! Maybe — maybe " — and she broke down 
with a sob — " maybe it ain't my bloke at alL" 

Anne was somewhat puzzled. ** How do you know 
who it is that lies here ? " she asked. 

*'Why, I don't know," said Liz, almost angrily. 
'' It mayn't be 'im, don't yer see ? I read about the 
di'monds being took, you know, lydy ; I read it in the 
pipers; and Im afeard — I'm afeard — ^it's my Jaxkl 
But I don't know for certain — I only thvtJi- — and I 
can't abide to go away without seeing whether it's 
'im or not." 

The conflict of feeling that her words betrayed in- 
terested Anne extremely. She was in the mood to 
be sorry for those who loved — especially for those who 
loved more than they were beloved. She had been 
hurt and grieved by Cuthbert's behaviour to her; 
and she was in a susceptible state, when her very 
love for him seemed to tremble in the balance. With- 
out further words, she went to the sexton's cottage, 
obtained the key from him and a candle, for night 
was already closing in, and returned to Liz's side with 
the old man in attendance. 

" You will not be afraid ? " she said, noticing the 
nervous look that the girl cast around her. " Would 
you rather wait till morning ? " 

" No, I'd rather go in now," said Liz. And Anne 
thereupon signed to the sexton to unlock the door. 
It took him a minute or two to remove the coffin-lid, 
and Liz clun^ tearfully to Anne's arm meanwhile, a 
little daunted by the bfU'e solemnity of this frail 
shelter of death. The walls were plastered white, 
and a large cross hung just above the head of the 
coffin as it rested on trestles in the middle of the 
room. The flickering light of the candle threw 
strange, weird shadows on the blank white walla. 
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" Look," said Anne, quietly. 

She was surprised to see that the girl detached her- 
self from her arms, and stole alone and unsupported 
to the aide of the coffin. She gazed intently at the 
rigid white face, oncovered for her gaze, and then 
bent down to kiss it 

" It's 'im," she said, with more simplicity and less 
passion than she had previously shown. " It's 'im, 
sure enough." 

Her tears had ceased, but the traces of them were 
visible enongh upon her cheeks as she stood looUng 
down on the dead man's face. Her hands hung 
languidly at her side. All energy and vitality 
seemed to have departed from her. As Anne watched, 
the girl suddenly swayed, and would have fallen to 
the ground had the elder woman not received her in 
her shelteriag arms. 

" We must get her out into the ur," she said to old 
Matthews, the sexton. " She has fsiated. Will you 
fetch a glass of water from the cottage, Matthews ? " 

Matthews did not quite see why he should be ex- 
pected to wait on a " trolloping hussy," as he desig- 
nated Liz; but he knew that he must obey Miis 
Egerton, and he trudged away for the water. In a 
few minutes Liz sat up and declared herself better. 
Anne guided her steps towards the gate, dreading lest 
she should ask to go back to the little mortuary ; but 
Liz did not manifest any special wish to do so. She 
had had her desire, and uiat was all she wanted. 
Now that the straia was over, she was almost too 
weak to be capable of expressing either request or 
emotion. 

Anne, who was always practical, took her to the 
inn and ordered tea for her. She thought at first of 
paying for her night's lod^ng at the same place, but 
when she noted tne landlady's contemptuous glance, 
she changed her mind. After all, she did not know 
whether this girl — the companion of thieves — was 
honest or not. Probably not. It would be safer to 
give her shelter at the Pines, where a kindly sur- 
veillance could be exercised over her, than to leave 
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her in a hostile honse. Azme made up her mind to 
take Liz Denver home with her, and ordered a flj 
from the innkeeper in order to escape the dreaiy 
walk. 
Liz drank some tea and cmmbled a biscmit on her 

Elate out of a sense of politeness, and Anne sat beside 
er and tried to win her confidence. At first Liz was 
shy and almost sullen, but '' the lydy '' was too mntle 
and too beautiful to be long resisted. In a few minatei 
the girl was talking as unrestrainedly as she would 
have talked to the doctor, and had poured into her eaa 
the whole stoiy of her friendship with " Gentlemsii 
Jack/' and her horror when she read the acoonnt of 
the death of an unknown man whom she was able to 
identify as her lover. 

Up to this point the conversation went smoothly, 
but here Liz's eyes began to bum and her cheeks to 
glow. 

" And the man as threw 'im out o' winder ** 

*' No one threw him out, Lizzie. He fell." 

" Beg your parding, lydy. I see a picksher of it all 
in a 'lustrated paper. There was a toff — a gentleman, 
so the paper called him — a-fighting with Gentleman 
Jack at the winder. The gentleman was one yer 
knows, maybe — Mr. Cuthbert Blake ? " 

Anne was startled by the intensity of scorn that 
Liz managed to throw into her utterance of Cuthbert's 
name. But before she could collect herself sufficiently 
to answer, Liz broke into a short, wild laugh. 

** I knows 'im, if yoxL don't He went to the Board 
School with Marier — that's my stepmother, if you 
please — and Etfel Anderson's big sister. 'E was 
plain Johnny Blake then and played along of us in 
the gutter, same as other boys. I knows 'im, and 'is 
mother too." 

*' His mother is dead," said Anne, thinking of a 
pretty idyllic story which Cuthbert had told her — of 
the young mother sinking slowly into her grave. 

*' Ho ! that she ain't, miss. She keeps a lodging- 
'ouse, in Wobum Place, down by St Pankridge's 
Church, and Johnny he gets all 'er money, as e's 
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always done. And as for 'ia father — ^well, 'ia father's 
dead, sure enough, for 'e's a-laying in 'ib coffin, an' 
we've just a-been to look at 'im. Johnny's father — 
that's Cuthbert Blake's father, yon know — as tried to 
sneak the di'monds, an' that Johnny threw out o' 
winder." 

Anne felt suddenly very sick. She did not believe 
a word of the story that had been told her, hnt she 
was overwhelmed with disgust at a world which 
could speak and behave in this way : a world that 
loved evil and vilified the good. She rose to her feet, 
and walked towards the uncurtained window, where 
she stood looking out, with her back towards Liz. 

The girl was quick enough to see that she had said 
what did not please. 

" It's gospel truth, lydy," she said with great ear- 
nestness. " I've knowed Johnny Blake for years, long 
before he went to grand plices like Oxford, and got 
on in the world. Oh, 'is mother was fond of 'im, she 
was. She thought there was nobody like 'er Johnny. 
An' Effel Anderson too: they kep' company, you 
know, till 'e threw 'er over, "bout a couple o' months 
^0." 

" What ? " said Anne, foi^tting her dignity and 
turning to face the speaker. She felt horribly mean 
in listening for a moment to this little vulgar London 
girl ; but ^e must hear now what Liz had got to say. 
And Liz was ready enough to speak, 

" Yes, they'd been walkin' out together for two or 
three years. She used to call 'im Bertie. They went 
to 'Ampstead an' to 'Endon, an' all them plicea round 
about. 'E useter sy 'e didn't care for the grand folks, 
though 'e was obliged to see so much of 'em : 'e liked 
Effel better. But— Effel, she let it out to me bit by 
bit — 'e's got into debt awful, an' doesn't know where 
to torn, an' 'e told her 'e must marry a rich lydy, 
which tjiere was one that worshipped the very ground 
'e trod on " 

Anne turned a little so that the girl should not see 
her face. Could this story possibly be true ? 

" And 'e'd ha' liked Effel to go on keeping comp'ny 
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wiv 'im just the sime : 'e said 'e didn't see as 
married to another woman made any difference : an' 
Effel she just cut an' run, an' 'as never spoke to 'im 
aeain : because, she said to me, she'd always love 'im, 
like, but she was a honest young woman and didn't 
mean to be no man's light-o'-love, not even Mr. Cath- 
bert Blake's." 

" Oh, hush ! " said Anne, as if the words pained her 
beyond endurance ; but Liz went on. 

" I didn't know then that 'e was Gentleman Jack's 
son, but I found that out since. An' I think as most 
likely 'e an' 'is father was pardners on the sly, and 
that Johnny knocked his father out o' winder, so as 
'0 should get all the swag. I don't care who 'ears me 
say it, for I'm goin^ to 'ave 'im punished for that, I 
aui. I'd stick a knife into 'im, as soon as look at 'im, 
if I was quite sure it was true. And as for them 
diamonds as I 'ear is lost, you arst Cuthbert Blake for 
'em next time you see 'im and 'ear what 'e'U sy." 

" This cannot be true," said Anne, sternly. " Since 
ou know so much about him, can you tell me where 
e is now ? " 

"Yes, I can," said Liz, unabashed. '' 'E's at 'is 
mother's 'ouse in Wobum Plice, a-drinking 'isself to 
death as fast as 'e can. An' if yer don't believe me, 
lydy, yer may just go and see for yourself." 

" I will," said Anne. And then she paid the bill, 
and took Liz back with her to her house. And Liz 
did not know what she had done. 
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Anne had a struggle with henelf. She took Liz 
Denver to her house, fed her, lodged her, gave her 
new clothes to wear : but throughout it all she was 
conscious of a sense of repulsion. Her guest was 
uncouth and demoralized, but this was nothing ; Anne 
could have held out a hand of sympathy to the veriest 
outcast if she had shown one trace of that love for 
another which had transformed all Liz's being ; but 
it was hard for her to be as tender as she would have 
wished to be towards the g^rl who had assailed her 
ideals and defiled the im^e of the man whom Anne 
still believed to be the most lovable, if not the most 
noble, upon earth. And during the two or three 
days that Liz remained with her before they went 
up to London together, her kindness was tinged with 
a slight coldness which was hardly distinguishable 
from a great lady's gentle reserva 

But Liz knew it— felt it — all the time. As Doctor 
Perron had always believed, she had the makings 
of a fine nature within her; a hatred of deceit and 
falsehood, a straightness of purpose and a deter- 
mined will which lifted her above the run of girls in 
her class. And something told her that she had 
wounded the woman who had been good to her. She 
felt it even before she heard that Miss Egerton was 
engaged to be married to Cuthbert Blake. And she 
was ashamed and sorrowful when she saw Anne going 
about her usual duties with perfect sweetness and 
self-control, but with the aadness in her eyes, the 
drooping curves of the month, which told their own 
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story of a sorrow resolutelj^ kept in hancL Liz wis 
so much absorbed in watcmng uiis wonderful sight- 
in laying in wait for Anne at every comer, and 
worshipping her from afar — ^that even her love for 
Gentleman Jack fell into abeyance and seemed likely 
to disappear altogether. It had been oast out by a 
purer passion — ^the love of a young girl for a woman 
older and better than herself. 

Anne waited until Lady Cecilia's funeral was over. 
She knew that Doctor Perron was visiting Mark 
HoUoway, but she did not wish to see him. Xiiz had 
told her that part of her information came from 
him, and she resented the fact, as &r as her singularly 
gentle and reasonable nature was capable of resent- 
ment If be knew so much about Cuthbert and his 
parentage, why had he not told her? she said to 
herself. Not— with a generous glow — ^that such 
knowledge would have altered her opinion of Cuth- 
bert in the least ; but it had been Doctor Perron's 
duty to bring facts or fancies of this kind to the light 
of day, and he had failed in what was due to her and 
her friends. Poor Doctor Perron! It would have 
been a bitter moment to him, had he learnt in what 
estimation he was held by the lady of his love. 

Unknown to Liz, or to any one else except the 
sexton, Anne went once more to the mortuary, and 
gazed long and intently at the features of the dead 
man lying there. The likeness to Cuthbert, as Doctor 
Perron had observed, was now extraordinarily distinct. 
Refined by the pallor of death, the features might have 
been those of a much younger man ; and it was witli 
a thrill almost of horror that Anne remarked how the 
moulding of the brow, the sweep of the hair, recalled 
to her mind the brow upon which she had sometimes 
laid a soothing hand, the waves of hair which she had 
stooped to kisa 

Then a flood of pity for her lover, so heavily handi- 
capped in the race of life, took possession of her. 
Yet what had he not done, even with the burden of 
this hateful heredity upon him ! He had won a 
unique position for himself, gained ardent disciples 
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to whotn his word was law, waa already known as 
one of the rising young men of the day ! She ought 
to be proud of him. He had done all this in the face 
of greater diEBculties than faced ninety-nine men out 
of a hundred ; and wae it any wonder if his courage 
had failed him a little when this terrible father had 
re-appeared to blast bis life? Anne felt that she 
could fot^Te him a great deal if only he would come 
back and let her comfort him. But there was this 
story of the other girl ! Well, surely that was as 
untrue as the rest of the aspersions that Liz Denver 
had cast upon bis character. If she believed him 
guilty of cruelly abandoning a girl to whom he had 
made love, she might as well believe that he had 
committed all the other evil deeds of which Liz 
had accused him. And if this was a somewhat illogical 
view of the case, it was at any rate " pure womamy." 
She saw Clare and Nigel every day, but until the 
funeral was over she did not attempt to hold any 
conversation with them about Cuthbert. She heard 
Nigel say, with a puzzled air, that neither letter nor 
telegram had elicited any answer from his friend ; he 
did not think that Cuthbert could even be in England. 
She remembered what Liz had said, but she kept 
silence. The words would have burnt her lips, she 
fancied, if she had repeated them. But she resolved 
anew to investigate the matter for herself. 

When Lady Cecilia's funeral had taken place, she 
left Clare with her husband, and on reaching home 
asked for Liz, who was under the special care of the 
housekeeper. It must be confessed that if Liz had 
not been subdued by the deatii of the man whom she 
had loved, she woiud have found life at Kingsbury 
very dulk Bat she was depressed and spiritless, 
and did not mias the excitement of the London 
streets and the theatre. When Anne sent for her, 
she looked a different creature from the draggle' 
tailed, untidy, grief-stricken ^rl who had beaten her 
hands so wildly against the walls of the building in 
which John Blake'a body lay. She was neatly dressed 
in a black frock, with a white apron and collar ; her 
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beautiful hair, washed and dressed by the house- 
keeper herself, was coiled in a golden crown npon her 
head, and the weary lines round her eyes, the pallor 
of her cheeks, removed any sim of eoaraeneas or 
vulgarity from, her fieuse. Indeed the face itself was 
by no means a common one. llie broad brow, the 
big nose, the large mouth with its gleam of white 
teeth, were hardly beautiful, but the clear eyes and 
golden hair lent beauty to a face that could never at 
least bo insignificant. 

"Liz," said Anne, ''you told me that you knew 
where Mr. Cuthbert Blake's mother lived ? " 

''Yes, miss," said Liz, plucking nervously at her 
apron. 

'' And that Mr. Blake was staying with her ? " 

" When I lef London, he was, miss." 

" And — do you know where — where — the girl you 
mentioned lives, too ? " 

" Oh yes, miss. She's a pal o' mine, she are/' 

Anne winced a little. ''Could you take me to 
both these places to-morrow, if you went up to 
London with me ? " 

*' If you like, miss," said Liz, hanging her head. 
She looked so forlorn, so cast down, that Anne's 
heart was touched. 

" Don't you wish to go ? " she said kindly. To her 
surprise, Liz burst into tears. 

" It's just this way, lydy," she said, reverting to an 
old expression which Anne had formally tabooed. '* I'll 
go anywhere you likes to tell me. I know you don't 
think I've spoke truth, but I 'ave, so 'elp me Qod ; 
every word of it's truth, and that's what you'll find 
out An' when you've found it out, lydy, it'll be on'y 
nature that yer'U hate me for 'aving told yer about it, 
and I'd rather " — ^here Liz broke down completely — 
** I'd rather — ^you killed me — right away — ^tnan 'ated 
me. For nobody's never — ^never been 'arf so good to 
me before." 

She hid her face in her hands and sobbed, while 
Anne, quite taken aback, tried to soothe her by gentle 
words and assurances that she would not hate her 
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in spite of all that might betide. Bat lAz was not 
easy to soothe. 

" I Icnow it's 'ard," she said pathetically, " to find as 
the man you keep comp'nj with ain't the man you 
took 'im for — crool 'ard it is, as I knows to my cost. 
But you gets over that, and mikes up yer mind to 'is 
little ways; it's the pusson as fust told yer of em that 
you 'ates — like pison you 'ates 'em. An' I do think 
it's too bad as I should ha' bin the one to tell you all 
the bad I know — an' it's a good bit — about Johnny 
Blake; for if I'd known all I know now, I'd ha' bit 
my tongue out afore I said a word." 

" You re a good girl, Liz," said Anne, in a low voice, 
that showed she was deeply moved. Then, after a 
pause, she went on : " You said the other day that 
you would punish Cuthbert Blake for all the — the — 
mischief that you thought he bad done. If you will 
take that back, Liz, and try to — to forgive him, and 
do him no harm, I shall not hate you — I will love 
you all the days of my life." 

Her hand was on the g^l's shoulder: her eyes 
looked with mute appeal into Liz's pale £ace. And 
Liz, meeting that appeal, flushed and choked for a 
moment, but could not say her nay. 

" I'll say nothin' wunat 'im, an do 'un no 'arm all 
the days of my life, she said solemnly, " so long aa 
youll care for me— like that. Fraps I might stay 
ere," she continued more timidly, " an' 'elp in the 
kitchen a bit ? I don't think I want to go back 'ome, 
or to the theatre neither, bat I'd like to be near you, 
miss, if I might." 

" Tou ehaU stay, Liz, if yoa wish. Liz, we are but 
women, both of us, bom to love and weep and break 
our heart over those that do not love in retom. Let 
us help each other to be patient — to love — to wait." 

Liz did not understand this unwonted outbreak of 
emotion on Miss Egerton's part, and Anne was almost 
ashamed of it hersdf when she ndected on what she 
had said. But she ended by taking the girl in her 
arms and kissing her, and Liz went away satisfied. 

Almost imm^i&tely afterwards, a note oame taBM 
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NigeL From the fiBusb of his writing inHtead of speak- 
ing, Anne guessed that he had something of impor- 
tance to say to her, and, in the brief note he liad 
written, she seemed to read between the linea. 

"Dear Anne," she read, ^may I call to-nuxnrow 
morning with Doctor Perron, to speak to yoa on very 

urgent business ? " 

"I know what your business is," she wrote in 
reply, '' and I would rather not discuss it until my 
return from London. I am going to see certain 
things and certain people for myselfl I hear that 
Mr. Blake is at his mother's house in Wobum Placa 
Asl wish to speak to him, I shall go there first of alL" 

In answer to this note, Nigel met Anne on tlie 
platform of the nearest railway station next morning, 
and told her that he was going to London too. 

She remonstrated in vain. 

"If all is true that I hear," he said, "you may 
want help, or even protection, Anne. I will not let 
you go to that house alone." 

She noticed that his face was very pale, and that 
there was an upright line of pain upon his brow. 
By the depth of her own fears, she realized that the 
accusations brought against his friend must be a 
tenible grief to him. He had believed in Cuthbert 
80 completely ! Perhaps he believed in him still — as 
she did. As sice did. She had to repeat the words 
to herself in order to make sure that she could stiil 
say them. For there was a horrible doubt^ gnawing 
like a worm at her heart 

" Nigel/' she said at last, almost below her breath, 
" you — you — don't believe — what they say ? " 

His firm lip actually quivered. " I can't," he said. 
** And yet — I don't know what to think." 

" When we see him " 

'' Yes, when we see him, we may find that it is all 
right," said Nigel, hurriedly. " But I must go with 
you — for fear " 
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And he did not complete tike sentence. 

They trftvolled ahaoat in silence. Anne would not 
he separated from Liz, who aat in one comer of the 
first-class railway carria^, almost foi^tting her 
trouble in the conBcioaanes8 of her grandeur. It was 
perhaps unnecessary to have brought her, hut Anne 
hated the thought of going to Loudon alone, or with 
some one who was not in sympathy with her. She 
almost forgot the strangeness of the relation between 
Liz Denver and Sirs. Blake. 

At the station, Liz gave the full address to Nigel, 
who put the two women into a cab and gave directionn 
to the driver, 

" But you are coming with us ? " Anne said. 

He bowed. " I thought you would rather be alone. 
I will follow in a hansom." 

But Anne's hand was on the door, and he was 
obliged to accompany them. 

The West Central squares and thoroughfares looked 
very dreary to Anne, but Liz's ejes brightened at the 
sight of them, as one who recognizes native land. 
The cab stopped at last before the dull, narrow build- 
ing which had long been known aa Urs. Blake's 
lodging-house, and Nigel rapped at the dingy black 
door. An elderly woman appeared ; she had red eyes, 
a long, sour face, a black cap and apron ; it was Miss 
Henrietta Bingley, as the visitors were soon to learn. 

Nigel began in conventional wise. " Is Mr. Cuth- 
bert Blake at home ? " 

" He's ill," said the woman, sharply. " He can't see 
anybody," 

" I thought so," Nigel remarked, turning to Anne. 
" He would have written if he had been well What 
shall we do ? " 

" He will see us," said Anne, quietly. Then, address- 
ing herself to the person at the door — "We are 
amongst hia oldest friends, and would like to see 
him, even if he is ilL" 

" He doesn't want any fiiend%" BMd Uiaa Bingley, 
trying to close the door. "He'i |"" "" - « •• 
nurse him, and that's enoil|^." 
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They were startled by hearing from the upper floo 
a sudden barsb of nproarions laoghter, followed by 
voice raised in song. Hoarse and harah thoiu;fa i 
was, Anne and Nigel bobh recognised it as Cathbert? 
voice. 

^Ebirkl he most be delirioos," said sihe. ''Ya 
most please allow us to oome in/' she added, wit] 
quiet firmness. " This gentleman was with Mr. Blak 
at college and knows him well, and I — ^I am engagei 
to be married to him by-and-by.** 

Miss Bingley dropped her hands to her sides an< 
stared at the speaker. 

''Qoodness me I" she exclaimed* ''A lady lik 
you I" 

" We must see him/' said Anne, in an urgent tone. 

^ I suppose I've no right to say you nay/' repUe 
Miss Bingley, after a pause, and with rather 
frightened face. " I hope no harm will come of i 
that's all." 

The song and the laughter from the upper rooi 
continued to make themselves heard with redouble 
force. Miss Henrietta turned, listened to it for 
minute, and then, with shaking head and frownin; 
brow, led the way upstairs. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

THE DA'BK HOUB 

It did not look aa if there were any lodgers in the 
house. The doors they passed were standinf; vide 
open, showing desolate interiors; there was no sight 
or sound of a servant, nor any sign of life except 
that laughter and singing from an upper room. 
As Nigel afterwards discovered, the lodgers had left 
hastily and in disgust, and the servants had been 
dismissed with the exception of one little slavey of 
fourteen, kept to run errands while Mrs. Blake and 
her sister attended to the work of the house. Misa 
Henrietta paused at the door of a fiurly large and 
cheerful room on the first floor, evidently ^e drawing- 
room. The visitors who followed her were surprised, 
for they had expected to be led to a bedroom ; out as 
Cuthhert's voice come thence, they entered the room. 

It was in dire disorder. Curtains had been half 
pulled from their rods, one or two of the chairs were 
overturned and broken, the table was poshed into 
a comer as if to make room for the restless tramp of a 
half-maddened man. The day was chilly, and a fire 
had been lighted in the grate ; between fireplace and 
window stood a comfortable armchair, with a small 
table wheeled up beside it. In this chair sat Cutii- 
bert Blake. 

Anne recoiled with a start, and Nigel paused, as if 
bracing himself for efibrt. Perhaps, of the faces 
present, his was the paleat of alL A man does not 
give bis trust so readily as a woman to another man ; 
and Nigel had at one time placed his whole soul in 
the keeping of Cuthbert Blake, who now sat in the 
»89 
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armchair^ his feet stretched out before him, his face 
flushed, one hand in his pocket, the other clutching 
a glass filled with brandy. The bottle stood half- 
empty on the table : the fumes of the spirit filled 
the room. The yoimg man's bloodshot eyes, bright 
yet glazed as if from illness, glared insoleniJv at 
the new-comers; his voice troUed forth the lines 
of a ribald song. The scholar, the gentleman, was 
lost ; nothing seemed to remain of the man who had 
talked of Plato with Nigel, or quoted Herrick under 
the limes with Anne. 

"You had better go back," said Nigel to Anna 
There was a new sternness in his tone. 

"How can I go back? He is ill — delirious," said 
Anne, in her innocence. 

''He's mad drunk, miss, that's what he is," said 
Liz, in unexpectedly clear tones, that sent a sort of 
shiver through the little group. A little woman in 
black, with violet flowers in her cap, rose from a sofa 
on the other side of the room, and with meekly folded 
hands and the suspicion of a curtsey, addressed herself 
to Anne. 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am. My son's very ill. 
Perhaps you womd rather go downstairs ? " 

Anne nesitated, her startled eyes taking in every 
detail of the little woman's faded, tear-worn face and 
shabby form, before she could speak. Then she crossed 
the room and took the thin hand in hers. 

" Have you not heard of me ? " she said softly. " I 
have promised to marry him — ^your son, Cuthbert 
Did he not tell you ? " 

Mrs. Blake looked at her, flushed slightly, and drew 
her hand away. '* No, ma'am, he didn't tell me," she 
said, in a small, timid voice. Then the tears came into 
her blue eyes. " He's been too ill to tell me anything." 

Miss Henrietta took up a position of defence on 
one side of her sister, and looked at Anne, with keen, 
disbelieving eyes. 

"He talks about Ethel Anderson a good bit: 
we've not had the pleasure of hearing him mention 
you, miss," she said, with aggressive acidity of tone. 
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But at this point the women's voices sank into 
silence. Nigel nad approached Cathbert and spoken 
to him, and Cuthbert, setting down his glass, had 
burst once more into noisy laughter. As his mother 
and aunt well knew, there were certain phases of his 
state in which his tongue was abnormally fluent and 
his brain worked with feverish rapidity. Now and 
then he stumbled over a word, a phrase ; hut on the 
whole, it seemed as if he could speak better when he 
was excited by drink than when he was perfectly 
sober. And, as Mrs. Blake could have told her 
visitors, he had been drinking night and day ever 
since he came back from Kingsbury. 

"Yes, you've found me," Cuthbert said, with a 
savage hilarity at which Nigel stood aghast " And 
DOW, what do you want ? u there anything more I 
can do for you ? I've done a good deal more than you 
suspect" 

"Surely, Blake," said Nigel, "you do not know 
what you are saying. Control yourself, man. Put 
that bottle away, and remember who is here." 

" Remember ? Don't I remember ? Miss Egerton, 
ofcourse — my future wife. I know all about it Very 
happy to see her in our poor home. Miss Egerton — 
Anne — let me make you acquainted with my mother. 
She has let lodgings for Uie last few years, and I have 
had all the money she could spare. Anything is 
better than looking poor, isn't it ? She did her best 
for me, and I have done the best I could for myself. 
The whole duty of man, eh ? " 

" I see it is no use to speak to you now," said Nigel 
coldly. " I will come again. You must know that 
there are business matters for us to speak of — when 
you are in a flt state to listen " 

" Fit state ! I shall never be in a fitter state, I can 
assure you. I can talk of business just as well as at 
any other time. What do you want to speak about ? " 
said Cuthbert, putting on a look of sach extraordinary 
acuteness that Nigel could almost have believed him 
to be sober and in his right mind. 

" Well, why did you leave ns so sndden^ t Why 
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have you behaved in this straiige, wild way; Cath- 
bert ? For God's sake fldve it up and oome back k 
your right mind ; we wiU take care of you and nmBc 
you back to health, if we can. We don't want tc 
reproach you " 

Nigel's voice broke a little, and Anne, who had 
ventured to his side, laid her hand on Cuthbert's ana 

" Cuthbert, let us help you. Don't distmat us, dear 
even if this is your dark hour and the hour of need 
We will love you and trust you through it all." 

'' Then vou are a couple of fools, said Cnthberti 
deliberately. His eyes shone as though he were 
delighted to call them by this name to their fiskoes, 
and he repeated the words. "You are a couple d 
fools. Who asked you to love me? Who wanted 
you to trust me ? Let us have done with the whole 
frightful farce. I'm an impostor — I've traded on my 
own cleverness all my life, and used it for taking 
you in. Clever ? Yes, I am clever, no doubt ; but 
much good my brains have done me except when I 
could get dolts like you to put your faith in me." 

" If you insult Miss Egerton " began Nigel ; but 

Cuthbert cut him short, with a harsh, insane laugh, 

"You'll knock me down, or thrash me within an 
inch of my life, and prove yourself the utter barbarian 
that you always were. There's no reason for you to 
think yourself overburdened with brains, Kingsford. 
You never had any: that's why I had a sneaking 
liking for you in old days. I hate all this rubbish 
about intellect — as if books and university distinctions 
and college prizes were the only things in the world 
worth caring about. Do you know what i% worth 
caring about? Money, and the things money can 
buy. I would sell my soul for money ; perhaps 1 have 
sold it alreadv." 

Anne stooa perfectly still, listening ; her face was 
white as snow. But when JSfigel made a gesture as if 
to bid her leave the room, she shook her head. 

'']S[o,let us hear what he has to say," she answered him 
quietly. And Cuthbert, with a sneer of deadly hatred 
on his face, went on, while JSfigel set his lips hard and 
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steadied himself on his feet as if his limbs were weak. 
For the next few minutes they let the young man 
speak without interruption, as if surprise and indigna- 
tion had sealed their lips. He spoke quickly and 
rationally at 6ret, but his voice quivered and &Ued as 
he continued, until at last it sank into helpless silence. 

" I was thinking of marrying you for your money,", 
he said, with a contemptuous glance at Anne. " I 
never loved yoo, but I should have been glad enough 
of your fortune. The only girl I ever cared a scrap 
for was Ethel Anderson ; she's the girl for me. Liz 
knows her; Liz shall fetch her for me 1^-and-by. 
She's the kind to stick to a man, you know ; she does 
not want him to be intellectual and refined, so long 
as he loves her and can earn an honest living." 

His voice had taken on the rough tones and accent 
of his early boyhood. One would never have imagined 
him an Oxford scholar ; rather, a Board School under- 
master, or a superior shopman who had taken evening 
classes in his youth. It seemed like a reversion to 
earlier modes of thought, and of previous infiuences 
that had been overlaid. 

" Yes, it's Ethel I'm fond of," he said, in almost an 
exulting tone, " and it's Ethel I shall marry if I marry 
anybody at all. I'm played out I'm head over ears 
in debt, for one thing. Nothing but to marry Ethel, 
and go out — out to the Colonies, or somewhere — and 
drink myself to death as lost as I con. Why shouldn't 
1 7 My soul's my own to lose or to save as I choose, 
isn't it ? 

"Oh yes, pay my debts for me and start afresh. 
That's what they all say. I dare say they'd subscribe 
— Squire Kingsford, and Parson Mark, and dull-witted 
Halton, and fool Norbnry — the whole pack of 'em, to 
buy me an outfit and pack me off where they need 
never see or hear from me again. Such a sell for 
them all, you know I I was their leader, their patron ; 
they quailed at a frown from me, they thirsted for a 
smile. They were well bom, men of good families, all 
of them, and I was a convict's son, bom in the gutter, 
living on my mother's eanunsp— Md what I could 
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make for myself by fleecmg f oola 1 Oh, I fooled tlw 
whole damned lot of them findy, did I not ? 

" There was that investment of your six thonsiDd 
pounds, Nigel. Yon thought it genuine, didn't you ! 
But you'll never see a penny of that money again, wj 
boy! Spent — ^thrown away on creditors— on gambling 
a little, too, on my own account. You can prosecute 
me if you like— devil take you, you've every rijght 
And it would be a nice finale to our friendship — 
Cuthbert Blake, whom you swore by, clapped mto 
prison by his whilom pupil and admirer I How all 
your friends would laugh ! And Madam Clare would 
triumph, wouldn't she ? She always hated me ; and 
she was right. Women have keener instincts than 
men, you know. 

" Oh, I've fooled you all round, from the time I stole 
your penknife — do you remember ? — when you came 
with your mother to give the prizes to the best Board 
School scholar; from the time when I used to take 
money out of the men's pockets at Oxford and get 
the scout blamed for it, to the time when I got your 
six thousand pounds and nearly mariied an heiress! 
I've been very — very successful, in my way ! And I 
would have carried it through — carried it through — 
but fcr one thing — one thing ! " 

His head sank on his breast, his eye grew vacant ; 
for one moment it seemed as if he would never speak 
again. Then he roused himself^ and spoke with a wild, 
senseless smile, as if he did not measure the force of 
what he said. There was surely something like 
madness in that smile. 

"Listen! Im a murderer. That's worse than 
thieving, isn't it ? I killed him. I killed my father. 
I pushed him down. He had no business to come 
there when the ladv — the lady was dying, and I told 
him so. He would not listen, so I pushed him down. 
You got all the jewels back, didn't you ? All but one 
— all but one." 

His listeners were petrified with astonishment and 
dismay. Anne and Nigel were disposed to regard 
these last sentences as the mere outpouring of a 
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presBed. She rose up with a low cry, and held out 
her handB to her son. 

" Johnny, my dear, don't aay such dreadful things ! " 
she cried. 

Anne looked round with a sudden shudder, for Liz, 
What would be the effect on Liz's mind if she heard 
this terrible confession ? But Liz was not there. She 
had slipped away almost at the beginning of the 
interview — for a purpoee of her own. Liz had 
character enough to have purposes of her own, and — 
generally — ^to carry them out. 

Li reply to his mother's explanation, Cuthbert 
turned round upon her with a laugh. 

" But it's true what Fve said, and you'll know it — 
youll know it all in time," he said. " Yes, I killed 
him — I killed him — I'm a murderer.' Cuthbert Blake, 
murderer ! Sounds odd, does it not ? " 

" Oh, stop him, stop him, for Qod's sake," said Anne, 
clinging to Nigel for supporL " I can't bear it — it is 
too much — ^too much for me to bear." 

" We will leave him," said I^igel, in a low voice. 
" It ia useless to stay while he is in this state. He is 
simply raving." 

But in his heart he believed that Cuthbert had 
spoken the simple truth. 

" Qoing, are you ? " said the wild, distracted voice 
from the armchur. " You won't stay in the room 
with a thief — and a murderer! Oh, my Qod, my 
Qod ! Will the stain never wear away ? But I don t 
care ; what's done is done, and cannot be undone I 
Here's for a short life and a merry one 1 And here's 
the way of getting it I Take it — ^take it— or I shall 
steal it again 1 Pah ] " 

He threw something from him with a gesture of 
aversion; something Uiat glittered aa it fell Then 
his head fell back, and o^r a few almost unintel- 
ligible syllables, he lapsed into the slumber of the 
drunkard — the stupor in which he seemed unconscious 
of all that was said or done beside him. 

Nigel picked up the glittering thing that he had, j 
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thrown away. It was the missing tiara; bent and 
broken out of shape, bat apparently with every 
diamond intact. 

They turned to go, but at that very moment the 
door was flung open, and a young woman appeared. 
She was pale with agitation and alarm, but her eyes 
gleamed like stars when they fell upon Cuthbert's 
inanimate form, the head hanging on one side, the 
hands thrown limply over the arm of the chair. She 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, but went 
straight and swiftly towards him, and gathered him 
in her arms as a mother with an erring diild. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear ! " she wailed ; and again — 
*' My dear I my dear ! " 

It was Ethel, whom Liz had found a way oi 
fetching to her old comrade's side. 

Anne needed no explanation. She left the room, 
knowing that her lover's head was pillowed on the 
bosom of the one woman that he had ever really 
loved. 




CHAPTER XXXVin 

" BETTEB DEAD " 

It seemed to Nigel and Anne, as tbey made their 
way back to Kingsbury, tbat their journey was hke 
one after a fimeraL They had seen the burial 
of an ideal, the moral death of a human being tbat 
they had loved Scarcely a word passed between them. 
Anne sat back in the carria^, her veil closely drawn 
over her face, her lips rigid, her eyes dry. Only once, 
when she caught Liz's faithful, dog-like eyes fixed 
upon her, did she try to utter a kindly word and 
stretch her stiff lips into the semblance of a smile. 
After the first stage of the journey, Nigel excused 
himself and went into a smokmg-carriage. He could 
not bear to see the look of utter woe upon Anne 
Egerton'a noble face. And he himself suffered, with 
a suffering almost too deep for words. They separated 
at the Kingsbury station, as he preferred to walk 
home, while she went with Liz in a &y. 

Liz spoke in a hoarse, strained voice. " Yer didn't 
mind me fetchin' Efiel, did yer, miss ?" she said. " She's 
a wonderful nurse, and I uiought she'd bring 'im back 
to 'is senses sooner than any one. 'E'd been callin' 
for 'er, awful, an' they didn't know 'er address." 

"Ton were quite right, Liz," said Anne, faintly. 
Then she asked : " How did you get there and back 
in time ? " 

" I tookt a keb, miss. I didn't rightly expect to 
find you there when I got back ; I thought you'd ha' 
gone off, disgosted-Uke. An' I'd ha' come back 'ere 
by nysel£" 

" You're a good girl, Liz," said Anne, in the same 
low, tired voice. " It is always noble to forgiveJ^^^ 
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"I hain't foigiven *im, miaB/* ie|Ji0d Urn, Iniakh. 
"^ I think he's a r^gflar bad nn. iBat y«r oaa't « 
nowt to a man when Va ravin' like that — the 
'errors is bad enough punishment ftr any man." 

Anne shivered^ and signed to her to be ailent She 
could not bear the truth in ISatn plain, rough wozda 

She locked herself into her own room, and stayed 
there alone for the rest of the day. Next morn- 
ing, however, she came downstairs and aeiit a 
messenger to the Beotory. But it was not tat Mr. 
Holloway, it was for Doctor Perron. The old American 
responded promptly to the caU. He waa prepared 
for a painfm interview. He knew that she had been 
angry with him« and he braced himself to meet 
reproaches. But he was not prepared for the awift^ 
sudden impulse by which she came to him at once 
and laid both her hands on hi& 

^' You are a friend/' she said, '' a true friend, although 
I did not know it at the time. Will you help me now ? " 

•*I will help you/* the doctor answered gravely, 
''to tlie best of my power, now, and always, to 
eternity, and during eternity, if God wilL" 

"Tou will do a hard thin^ for me ? '' she said, lift- 
ing her head a little, and looking him full in the £EU!e 
with her clear, sorrowful eyes. "I know you will 
feel it difficult— and yet I want you to do it" 

" Command me," said the doctor. 

'< No one can do it so well as you/' she sidd plead- 
ingly. '' You understand — ^you have seen the course 
of father— and — ^and son *' 

"You want me to do something for Cuthbert 
Blake ? " 

''Yes/' 

" I will do all I can — if he will let me." 

" I don't think he will be able to put obstacles in 
your way. He is ilL • • . I know they said it was 
from — from — drinking; but I think there is more 
than that I think there is brain trouble toa I 
want you — knowing all the circumstances — ^the 
conditions — to go and see. And you will tell me 
what you think." 
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The doctor released hqr hands, and took a tmn or 
two up and down the room. "It is very probable 
that there is disease," he said thoughtfully. "The 
s(m of that fatiier — you know the whole story now ? " 

"I think I know alL" Then after a break, she 
added abruptly, " He gave back the missing tiara : 

he had — tn-lrnn " 

" As I tboQght." 

" Yes, you were right." 

" This is moat likely a break-down of bis nervous 
^?tem ; be has over-exerted hlniBelf all his life, and 
nature is taking her revenge. Probably bis nervous 
oiganizatioQ was always weak : be . could inherit 
nothing else from bis father, I should imagine. I 
will see him : and I will report to you." 

" I tbank you with all my heart." 

" Tell me only one thing," said the doctor, turning 
towards her, " if he recovers — if he comes to you 
again, and aska you to forgive him — shall you be 
merciful or not ? He may ask me that." 

"He will not ask you; be does not care," said 
Anne. 

" But you would relent, if " 

" Don t ask me ; no, I could not, after what I have 
seen and beard. Tet — I do not cease to care — to be 
soriy for him — I could still be bis friend." 

" If she can still be his fiiend," Doctor Perron said 
to himself, " she could be something more." Aloud, 
be resumed gently — 

" I have no right to warn you ; but you know my 
feeling on the subject of that yoong man and bia 
father. There is no good to be got from a stock like 
that. Oriminality, with people of that kind, is a 
disease — an incurable disease. 

" I thought you believed in Qod," eaid Anne, 
suddenly, " and the grace of Qod" 

"So I do," he answered. "But Qod does not 
always give His grace to cure bodily disease. It in 
sometimes the greatest possible blessmg to a man — 
and to others connected with him — that he can die," 

Anne tamed away from bim and bid her fiuitiiiAh 
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for no especial reason, except that her heart warmed 
to the honesty of his hlue eyes, and slow, careful 
speech. And with her upon his side, the doctor 
speedily conquered. 

The three women had not yet sent for a doctor. 
Cutbbert had bad lucid intervals, in which he 
forbade them with oaths and threats to do any- 
thing of the kind : aad they, in their ignorance, had 
yielded to his wishes. They were terribly frightened 
whea Doctor Perron, telling them that he was a 
doctor, insisted upon being led up to the sick man's 

For there was no doubt about it now. Cuthbert 
was certfdnly very ill He had gone to bed, and bad 
first £allen into a kind of stupor and then become 
delirious — for it was delirium and fever now, and not 
the mere excitement produced by brandy-drinking. 

Doctor Perron's face changed when he saw him. 
" Yes," he said, " he is very seriously ilL He will not 
know any of us for some time to come. You ought 
to get a nurse." 

But against this proposition the three women fought 
for some time. At last they consented to the employ- 
ment of a night-nurse, and Doctor Perron knew that 
in a few days they would need still further help ; but 
for the present, the one nurse would do. He recom- 
mended a doctor also, for, althoogh he meant to watch 
the case, he preferred that some one else should share 
the responsibility. It was not very easy to diagnose 
the malady, in his opinion ; but the other doctor 
glibly called it brain-fever, and the three women who 
loved the sick man were glad to grasp at so obvious 
an explanation of his bygone madness. They even 
constructed a theory among themselves Uiat Cuth- 
bert's confession of past guilt had been a mere 
phantasm of the brain, and that the dlscoveiy of his 
relationship to the bnrglar at Lady Cecilia s house 
had unhinged his mind. They mentioned this view 
of the case hesitatingly to Doctor Perron, and he bad 
not the courage to say that he believed that C 
had spoken the truth. When the tiin 
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besouf^t him w inieond^ with their eyas to ■»* thit 
Catiibert vm not the viUain he h«d nailed timn—Jf, 
the doctor ooald but look and answer in vagaeat 
oommonptooe. 

Forday t^dajr, BflheaodNiaelEingifiizd ioffeUur 
made aotne ^*'^min*fcinn into the state of Cauibait 
Blake's tSSakn, th^ knew beyond a donbt that the 
roung man had ruined himself irrebrieTably. "BJm 
JebtB were tremendons, and he had apparently no 
way of paying a tithe of them. The riea relations of 
whom he had so often boasted were of eoorse nan- 
existent: half the things that he had said otm- 
oemiog his early histoiy were proved to be lies. To 
Nigel's mind many small enupooas now became elew: 
it seemed to him remarkable that he had never 
noticed how Outhbert's presence in a place was the 
sure sign of a succession of carious and unexpli^ed 
losses of money and valuables among his triends. 
Indeed, in the search of his apartments which Nigel 
thought it only right to make, be came across varioos 
articles of considerable vaJae which he rec<^nized as 
once in the possession of other people. 

" It must have been kleptomania," he s&id at last 
to Doctor Perron, in a short abrupt mauniir, as if the 
words were wrested from him agunst bis wilL 

" I think he was possessed by the devil," said the 
doctor, in his dry way. And N igel fancied that tins 
descendant of the old Puritans thoroughly believed 
his words. Perhaps he had in his veins the blood oC 
the Okan who burned witches at Salem in the early 
American days. 

** If he recovns," Kigel sud, with a sigh, " we most 
help him in the best way we can, but he most not 
stay in liondon. Perhaps it wonld be best feu- him to 
marr}' this girl, Ethel, and go abroad." 

" You mean to let him go ? " 

" Of course." 

" He has robbed yon," said the doctor, tentativeli-. 

" I know ; but he was once my friend" 

And Nigel did more. He made out a pretty aecn- 
late list of Cuthbert's debts, and made anangemenu 
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to pay the tradesmen out of his own purse. It 
vonid take time, for the debts were large; hat ha 
was determined that Cuthbert should be able to start 
a&eeh in a new country, without tJie encumbrance oE 
debt 

"He is clever enough for anything, and he shall 
have his chance," he said, t-hinVing sadly of the days 
that bad gone by, when he had held high converse 
with his friend, and had thought him the best fuad 
bravest of men. 

"He'll not take it," said the doctor, grimly. "It's 

tone too &r. It's deep in the bone of hun. Nothing 
ut death will wash that man dean." 
" You are a pessimist, doctor," said Nigel, trying to 
smile. 

" No. I'm a scientist. The words are not synony- 
mous, although some people think they are. The 
peculiarity of this case is that sin has, like a canker, 
eaten its way into a naturally fine and lovable 
nature. If you could have got at it twenty years ago 
and cut it out with the kmfe of pain and discipline, 
or dispersed it, as one may say, with the solvent of 
strong religious faith and practical morality, he might 
have outlived the disease inherited from his forefathers. 
For you must remember that not only his father, but 
his grand&ther, was a noted criminal, and it's not an 
easy thing to get rid of criminal tendencies, though 
no doubt it can be done. The disease has got hold of 
him : the fibres of vice and crime have rooted them- 
selves in him so strongly that if they were torn up I 
think the man would die. And perhaps it would be 
better that he should die." 

Nigel listened with interest, hut was too much de- 
pressed to enter into any discuasiou of the subject. 
All the earlier days of his married life, which was 
afterwards to be so happy and so bright, were over- 
shadowed by this terrible discovery of Cuthbert's real 
character, and his love for Clare was increased tenfold 
when he found by experience that she did not refuse 
sympathy to his pain, and that she could pity the 
man whom she had refused to admire. But it was 
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with a heavy hearfc that he walked at Doctor Penon's 
side towards the shabby house in Woborn Place, and 
halted, to hear the latest news, at the narrow door. 

It was Miss Henrietta who came to the door, and 
she had her handkerchief at her eyes. 

'' Is he worse ? Is anything wrong ? " the doctor 
asked quickly. 

*' He s gone, doctor •" 

"Half an hour ago. Quite sudden." And Miss 
Henrietta again burst into tears. " It took the nurse 
by surprise, too. He'd been a little better this morning 
— ^he knew us, and talked to Ethel a little whila 
Then, all of a sudden, his head fell back — and it was 
all over. His mother^s near out of her mind." 

The doctor turned to Nigel : they were still stand- 
ing at the front door, and raised his hat. 

" I say — thank God ! " he said. 

" Poor Anne ! " said Nigel, heavily. 

And Doctor Perron winced, as if the word had cut 
him to the heart. 






CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE LAST OFFICE 

NiQEL would not come in : he turned abruptly away, 
and Doctor Perron went upatairs with Miss Bingley. 
He found all as she had said. Cuthbert Blake's Body 
lay white and cold upon hts bed : his face was as calm 
and peaceful as if no storm of passion, no lust of greed, 
had ever passed across it. The beauty and refinement 
of his features seemed to have been suddenly restored : 
the face that the mourners saw was that of a young 
hero or saint, full of nobility and sweetness. It was 
as if all the evil had been cast out. 

Ethel came and stood beside the doctor when Miss 
Bingley bad left the room. Her face was almost as 
pale as that of the dead, but the eyelids were heavy 
and red with tears. Doctor Perron took her band in 
his, and held it without speaking for a time. 

" He looks very restful, ' he said at last ; " as if his 
soul were more at peace now than it has ever been in 
this world." 

"Doctor Perron," whispered Ethel, "are you swre 
^-qiiite sure — that he is dead ? " 

" What do you mean, my child ? " 

" I have heard Liz speak of what you did for her 
stepmother. You came and looked at her, and yon said 
you did not think she was dead. Yet ^e looks as 
he looks now. Oh, can't you do anything for him? 
Do you really feel that he is dead ? " 

The doctor was silent A shock seemed to pass 
through him, as if Ethel had suj^ested an idea which 
was startling and unwelcome. 

" I h&ve heard it said," the girl went on in a low, 
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breathless voice, ''that whea the spirit is really gonei 
one feels 8ttre that death has taken place. Now I 
can't feel sure— especially when I tnink of what 
Cuthbert was saying yesterday." 

** What did he say?" 

" He came to hiniBelf a little while, you know. And 
he knew me, and wasso glad to see me. He cried when 
I kissed him — and he told me — some of the things 
that he said he had done— you know what I mean; 
and that he must have been mad — ^'his whole life had 
been a long madness/ he said, and now he had come 
* to himself " 

" Go on " said the doctor, as Ethel paused. ^ What 
then?" 

'' Then," said Ethel, oying a little as she spoke, " he 
talked of what he should do when he got better ; and 
he was troubled about Mr. Kingsfonl and — and — 
Miss Egerton, and I think — ^I don't know — ^he wanted 
her to forgive him " 

"Ah!" 

"He said he wanted to do what was right/' said 
Ethel, piteously, '* and I can't believe that he is dead 
— it would seem so hard for him to die without 
having time to make some amends." 

'' What amends could he make?" the doctor asked 
sternly ; then recovering the usual kindliness of bis 
manner, he added, ** Don't grieve, my child. Surely 
you must believe that God knows best" 

"But can't you do something? — can't you try?" 
was still poor Ethel's cry ; and to please her, the 
doctor tried the usual methods of ascertaining whether 
life were or were not extinct. 

" It's no use/' he said at last. '^ There are all the 
signs of death. And if you wish, I can make absolutely 
sure — but there is no doubt about it, Ethel — ^he is 
gone." 

" Suppose — suppose," said Ethel, half hysterically, 
" that ne woke up, and there was nobody here " 

She biurst out sobbing, and the doctor could not 
quiet her, until he assured her that the body need not 
be left alone, that somebody should watch it night 
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and day, and that he himself would remain in the 
room that night. 

He had an odd feeling when he made the promise. 
He had always averred that he knew when be was 
in tile presence of the dead or not ; that there was a 
pecaliar coldness in the air with which he was well 
acquainted. It suddenly struck: him that this strange 
sense of death was wanting in Cuthbert's room. 

But he banished the notion resolutely from his 
mind. He had enough to do in keeping Ethel 
pacified, for she bad heard so much of Liza step- 
mother's resurrection, as it were, from the dead, that 
she was almost inclined to believe that the doctor 
oonld bring Cuthhert back to earth, if he chose. And 
she bad a wild fancy that he was not dead at all, and 
that he might be buried alive if some one did not 
interfere to stop all arrangements for the funeral 
The doctor at last went so far as to assure her that 
the funeral should not take place until he was 
absolutely certain that death had taken place. And 
when he had seen her taken by Miss Bingley to her 
own room to have a quiet sleep, and had said a few 
words of comfort to poor Mrs. Blake, he went home 
to bis own lodgings for a few hours, promising to 
return in the evening. 

It might be only a girl's fancy that he was trying 
to saldsfy, but there was something in his mind that 
made him look very grave, as he searched in his 
boxes for a slim morocco case, which he put in one 
of his pockets before he issued forth again. There 
was no reason to suppose that it was necessary for 
him to carry this case, and yet be did so— out of 
deference to Ethel's fancies. He bad sometimes care- 
fully inserted the long, sharp needle that this case 
contained into the foot or hand of a presumably dead 
person, in order to convince the relations that life 
had actually departed. He took it with him, in case 
Ethel's anxiety on the subject — a very natural and 
reasonaUe anxiety. Doctor Perron thought — should 
cauae her to insist upon some tangible proof of Cuth- 
bert's death. 
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He reached the houae about nine o'clock in the 
evening, and, after speaking to Mrs. Blake and obtain- 
ing her consent to his sitting all night in the room 
where Cuthbert lav, he went upstairs. Ethel was 
again at the bedside, looking wiui long and loving 
gaze into the quiet face. She started a little when 
the doctor touched her arm. 

'' You have come. Oh, that is kind of you/' she 
said. " I will watch with you." 

"For a little time. You must go and rest. His 
mother will have need of you." 

"Yes. I have promised to stay with her for a 
tima I think he would like it. But don't send me 
away from Cuthbert just yet ; let me watch him a 
little longer. Isn't he beautiful ? He looks as if he 
were asleep." 

And Doctor Perron agreed with her that the face 
was beautiful indeed. 

They sat a little while together, until at last 
Doctor Perron, with quiet authority, insisted upon 
her going to her own room. 

" i will watch him ; you need have no fear," he 
said. And then he was left alone. 

He wanted to be alone. He wanted to look at 
that quiet face, and wonder how it was that a man, 
whose life had been full of evil, could wear so peaceful 
an expression in the hour of death. 

" It must be that the evil spirit has been driven out 
of him," he murmured to himself. " Ah, it is well 
that he is dead. He would have worked nothing but 
mischief and misery in the world if he had lived. 
Now, as I firmly believe, the evil spirit is driven 
forth, and he is entering on some new life, freed from 
the earthly instincts that have so often pulled him 
back. It is well for all of us that he is dead." 

Surely the light flickered on the dead man's face ? 
Yet the candle flame was steady ; there did not seem 
to be a draught. Again that flicker, that tremor — 
what did it mean ? Perron rose to his feet, and held 
his breath. Was that miracle going to be performed 
which Etbel had expected ? Could the dead man be 
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restored to life ? There — there it was ^ain. A 
movement of the eyelid ; oothing more — and he 
might have been mistaken, after alL He watched 
and doubted ; doubted and watched again. It did 
not recur. The brow was cold as marble still. 
There was no sign of life in that rigid frame. 

Jonas Perron stood motionless, with a great un- 
certainty in hia heart. He believed that it was more 
often possible than people usually thought to call 
back the spirits of those who were apparently dead. 
Was Cuthbert Blake alive ? It was horrible (hat the 
ve^ doubt should have arisen. Whst should he do ? 
He knew very well that in an ordinary case he 
would at once have roused the household, surrounded 
the man's body with hot water bottles, tried all 
methods possible for restoring life and warmth. But 
— he said it consciously to himself — he did not think 
it good that Cuthbert Blake should live. What 
misery might he not bring upon all that were 
connected with him if he came back to the world ? 
What misery might he not bring upon Anne — sweet, 
fair, pure-hearted Anne, who loved him still ! Whereas, 
if he were dead — Jonas Perron had no hope for 
himself, but he hoped for hzT happiness — she would 
probably marry Mark Holloway in the long run, or 
lead a peaceful life of good works as a single woman, 
bound by no vows, but hving the life of a veritable 
sistor of charity. He, Perron, who loved her, was 
bound to guard her peace. 

He called to mind the whole of Cutbbert's history. 
He knew now that the lad had been dishonest, tmtmth- 
fnl, even at school, and that his trickeries bad grown 
more serious with years, so that at last they were no 
more trickeries, but crimes. He had robbed his best 
friend, beguiled and befooled two women, wrung 
money from a frail mother, raised bis hand against 
his father — what was there that he had not done 7 
He had resisted no temptation that came in bis way. 
He would never resist any if he came back to the 
world again. Was it not better to let him die \ 
Surely the eyelid moved again ? 
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had them. For Nigel and Clare were com^tely 
happy in one another; and in due time Mark HoUo< 
-way won the hand of Anne Egerton, although at first 
she told him that she had no love to ^ve. But he 
replied that he could afford to wait \ &&» in time, Ipve 
came, and he was recompensed. 

Ethel remained with Mrs. Blake until her death, 
when the girl chose to take up the profession of sick- 
nxirsing. She makes an excellent nurse, and is happy 
in her work, though Cuthbert is not forgotten. Liz, 
happily more forgetful of her early attachment, has 
married a young farmer, and proves herself aa success^ 
f ul in a dairy as she had once been on the stage. 

Far away in the desert, a solitary figure sometimes 
wanders across the sands at midnight, and, looking at 
the solemn stars above him, asks whether, in that one 
supreme moment of his life, he did right or wrong I 
Sometimes he acquits himself of ill-doing, and glories 
in the justice of God and His punishment of sinners. 
At other times — and this more often — he owns himself 
the vilest of the vile, and prays for mercy and for- 
giveness. By day he is known for his kindness and 
beneficence to those who need help or care; but at 
night, when his hour is upon him, he does a lifelong 
penance for an unsuspected crime. 

For no one in the world will ever know the whole 
story of the death — that second death — of Cuthbert 
BIak& But the grass grows green upon his grave, 
and a woman who loved him lays fiowers upon it still. 
And now, perhaps, he has paid the penalty of his 
transgressions and reached a land of peace. 
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